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OF LIBERTY. 


HE liberty of a people cents] in being peed - 
by laws which they have made themſelves, under 


chr form it be of government: the liberty of 


a private man, in being maſter of his own time and 
actions, as far as may conſiſt with the laws of God 
and of his countrey. Of this latter only we are here to 
diſcourſe, and to enquire what eſtate of life does beſt 
ſeat us in the poſſeſſion of it. This liberty of our own 
actions, is ſuch a fundamental privilege of human 

nature, that God himſelf, notwithſtanding all his in- 


finite power and right over us, permits us to enjoy it, 
and that too after a forfeiture made by the rebellion of 


Adam. He takes ſo much care for the intire preſerva- 


tion of it to us, that he ſuffers neither his providence 


nor eternal decree to break or infringe it. Now for our 
time, the ſame God, to whom we are but tenants- at- 
W all for the whole, requires but the ſeventh part to be 

03” paid 


4 ESSAYS IN VERSE AND PROSE 

paid to him, as a ſmall quit-rent, in acknowledgement 

of his title. It is man only that has the impudence to 

demand our whole time, though he never gave it, nor 
can reſtore it, nor is able to pay any conſiderable va- 

Aue for the leaſt part of it. This birth-right of man- 

| kind above all other creatures, ſome are forced by 
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hunger to ſell, like Eſau, for bread and broth: but 1 
| the greateſt part of men make ſuch a bargain for tage 
delivery- up of themſelves, as Thamar did with Judah; 3 
| inſtead of a kid, the neceſſary proviſions for human 2 
life, they are contented to do it for rings and brace- 
lets. The great dealers in this world may be di- 
| vided into the ambitious, the covetous, and the vo- 
| luptuous; and that all theſe men ſell themſelves to be 
5 ſlaves, though to the vulgar it may ſeem a Stoical pa- 
radox;, will appear to the wiſe ſo plain and obvious, 
| that they will ſcarce thanks. it deſerves the labour of ar- 
| : 33 . ; . 
3 L,«et us firſt 3 the 8 ; and ds both 
i tbeir progreſs to greatneſs, and after the attaining 
| of it. There is nothing truer than what Salluſt * 
= ſays, © Dominationis in alios ſervitium ſuum merce- 
dem dant;” they are content to pay ſo great a 
price as their own ſervitude, to purchaſe the domina- 
tion over others. The firſt thing they mult reſolve to 
facrifice, is their whole time; they muſt never ſtop, 
nor ever turn aſide, whilſt they are in the race of glory, 


no not like Atalanta for golden apples. Neither in- 


# Fragm. ed. Maittaire, p. 110, 
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OF MR. A. COWLEY. 8 


deed can a man ſtop himſelf if he would, when he i is 


in this career: 


-Þ 505 equis auriga, neque audit currus habenas *. 


Pray, let us but conſider a little, what mean, ſervile | 
things men do for this imaginary food. We cannot 
fetch a greater example of it, than from the chief men 
of that nation which boaſted moſt of liberty. To 
what pitiful baſeneſs did the nobleſt Romans ſubmit 


themſelves, for the obtaining of a pretorſhip, or the 
conſular dignity ! They put on the habit of ſup- 


pliants, and ran about on foot, and in dirt, through 


all the tribes, to beg voices; they flattered the pooreſt 


artiſans; and carried a nomenclator with them, to 
whiſper in their ear every man's name, left they ſhould 
miſtake it in their ſalutations ; they thook the hand; 
and kiſſed the cheek, of every popular tradeſman; they 


ſtood all day at every market in the public places, to 


ſhew and ingratiate themſelves to the rout; they em- 


EZ ployed all their friends to ſolicit for them; they kept 


open tables in every ſtreet ; they diſtributed wine, and 
bread, and money, even to the vileſt of the people. 

En Romanus rerum dominos + |” Behold the 
maſters of the world begging from dovt to door! 


This particular humble way of greatneſs is now out of | 


faſhion; but yet every ambitious perſon is ſtill in ſome 


| fort a Roman candidate. He muſt feaſt and bribe, 


* Virg. Georg. i. 514 + Virge n. i. 282. 


B 3 and 
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and attend and flatter, and adore many beaſts, though 


not the beaſt with many heads. Catiline, who was ſo 
proud that he could not content himſelf with a lefs 


power than Sylla's, was yet ſo humble, for the attaining 
of it, as to make himſelf the moſt contemptible of all 


ſervants ; to be a public bawd, to provide whores, and 
ſomething worſe, for all the young gentlemen of 
Rome, whoſe hot luſts and courages, and heads, he 
thought he might make uſe of. And, ſince I happen 5 
here to propoſe Catiline for my inſtance (though there 
be thouſand of examples for the ſame thing), give me 
leave to tranſcribe the character which Cicero“ gives 
of this noble ſlave, becauſe it is a general deſcription 

of all ambitious men, and which Machiavel perhaps 
would ſay e to be the rule of cheir ente and ac- Wl 
tions : 


os This man 4 1 as ; moſt of you may alt; re- 


member) had many artificial touches and ſtrokes, that = - 


looked like the beauty of great virtues ; his intimate 3 


_ converſation was with the worſt of men, and yet he 
ſeemed to be an admirer and lover of the beſt; he was 
- furniſhed with all the nets of luſt and luxury, and yet 
wanted not the arms of labour and induſtry : neither | 
do!] believe that there was ever any moniter of nature, 

compoſed out of ſo many different and diſagreeing parts. 


Who more acceptable, ſometimes, to the moſt ho- | 
nourable perſons; who more a favourite to the moſt 


infamous? who, ſometimes, appeared ; a braver cham- 


* Orat. pro M, Clio, | 


pion; 
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pion 3 ; who, at other times, a bolder enemy to his 
countrey ? who more diſſolute in his pleaſures ; who 
more patient in his toils ? who more rapacious in rob- 
bing; who more profuſe in giving? Above all things, 
this was remarkable and admirable in him, the arts 
he had to acquire the good opinion and kindneſs of all 
{orts of men, to retain it with great complaiſance, to 


communicate all things to them, to watch and ſerve 


all the occaſions of their fortune, both with his money, 
and his intereſt, and his induſtry ; and, if need were, 
not by ſticking at any wickedneſs whatſoever that 
might be uſeful to them, to bend and turn about his 
own nature and laveer with every wind; to live ſe- 


= verely with the melancholy, merrily with the pleaſant, 


E pravely with the aged, wantonly with the young, deſ- 


perately with the bold, and debauchedly with the lux- 
urious: with this variety and multiplicity of his nature 
—as he had made a collection of friendſhips with all 
the moſt wicked and reſtleſs of all nations ; ſo, by the 
artificial ſimulation of ſome virtues, he made a ſhift to 
enſnare ſome honeſt and eminent perſons into his fami- 


. liarity. Neither could ſo vaſt a deſign as the deftruc- 


tion of this empire have been undertaken by him, if the 


immanity of ſo many vices had not been covered and 


diſguiſed d by the appearances of ſome excellent qua- 


5 Fees.” 


4 toe ee, . 5 a of an Anti-Paul, 
© who became all things to all men,“ that he might 
deſtroy all; who only wanted the aſſiſtance of fortune, 
to have been as great as his friend Cæſar was a little 


B 4 after 
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after him. And the ways of Cæſar to compaſs the 
' fame ends (I mean till the civil war, which was but 
another manner of ſetting his countrey on fire) were 
not unlike theſe, though he uſed afterward his unjuft 
dominion with more moderation than I think the 
other would have done. Salluſt therefore, who was 
well acquainted with them both, and with many ſuch- 


like gentlemen of his time, ſays *, © that it is the 
nature of ambition, to make men lyars and cheaters; 


to hide the truth in their breaſts, and ſhew, like jug- 
glers, another thing 1 in their mouths: to cut all friend- 
ſhips and enmities to the meaſure of their own intereſt; 

and to make a good countenance without the help of a 
good will.” And can there be freedom with this per- 
petual conſtraint ? what is it but a kind of rack, 

that forces men to fay what ey have no mind 
toꝰ | 


I have wondered ; at the extravagant and birbaroun 


ſtratagem of Zopirus, and more at the praiſes which I 


find of fo deformed an action; who, though he was one 


of the ſeven grandees of Perſia, and the ſon of Mega- lf 


biſes, who had freed before his countrey from an ig- 
noble ſervitude, flit his own noſe and lips, cut off his 


own ears, ſcourged and wounded his whole body, 1 
that he might, under pretence of having been mangled | 
ſo inhumanly by Darius, be received into Babylon 


: (then beſieged by the Perſians), and get into the com- 


mand of! it by the recommendation of ſo cruel a ſuſfer- N 


ance, 
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= * and their hopes of his endeavouring to revenge 


It is great pity the Babylonians ſuſpected not his 


| ed that they might have cut off his hands too, 
and whipt him back again. But the deſign ſucceeded ; 


he betrayed the city, and was made governor of it. 
What brutiſh maſter ever puniſhed his offending ſlave 


with ſo little mercy, as ambition did this Zopirus ? 
and yet how many are there, in all nations, who imi- 
tate him, in ſome degree, for a leſs reward; who, 


though they endure not ſo much corporal pain for a 


= ſmall preferment or ſome honour (as they call it), yet 
ſtick not to commit actions, by which they are more 


ſhamefully and more laſtingly ſtigmatized! But you 


” may ſay, though theſe be the moſt ordinary and open 


ways to greatneſs, yet there are narrow, thorny, and 
little-trodden paths too, through which ſome men find 
a paſſage by virtuous induſtry. 1 grant, ſometimes 
they may; but then, that induſtry muſt be ſuch, 
as cannot conſiſt with  Hberty; ey it WAY. with 
honeſty. 5 
Thou art careful, frugal, painful ; we com: dend 2 
ſervant ſo, but not a friend | 
Well then, we muſt acknowledge the toil and 
drudgery which we are forced to endure in this aſcent; 
but we are epicures and lords when once we are gotten 
up into the high places. This is but a ſhort appren- 
ticeſhip, after which we are made fr2e of a royal com- 
pany. If we fall in love with any beauteous woman, 
we mult be content chat they ſhould be our miſtreſſes 
3 wo _ Whulſt 
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whilſt we woo them; as ſoon as we are wedded and 


enjoy, it is we ſhall be the maſters. 


J am willing to ſtick to this ſimilitude in the caſe 


of greatneſs: we enter into the bonds of it, like thoſe 
of matrimony; we are bewitched with the outward 
and painted beauty, and take it for better or worſe, 
before we know its true nature and interior inconveni- 
ences. A great fortune (ſays Seneca) is a great ſervi- 


tude; but many are of that opinion which Brutus im- 
putes (I hope, untruly *) even to that patron of liberty, 


his friend Cicero: « We fear (ſays he to Atticus) 
death, and baniſhment, and poverty, a great deal too 


much. Cicero, I am afraid, thinks theſe to be the 


worſt of evils; and, if he have but ſome perſons, from 


whom he can obtain what he has a mind to, and others 


who will flatter and worſhip him, ſeems to be well 
enough contented with an honourable ſervitude, if any 
thing indeed ought to be called honourable in ſo baſe 
and contumelious a condition.” This was ſpoken as 
became the braveſt man who was ever born in the 
braveſt commonwealth. But with us generally, no 


condition paſſes for ſervitude, that is accompanied with 
great riches, with honours, and with the ſervice of 


many inferiors. This is but a deception of the fight 
through a falſe medium; for if a groom ſerve a gentle- 
man in his chamber, that gentleman a lord, and that 


, This varentheſis Joes honour to > the writer” 5 ſenſe, 28 ; well 28 


candour. Hun D. 
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: | ford a prince the groom, the gentleman, and the lord, 


are as much ſervants one as the other; the circum- 


7 ſtantial difference of the one's getting only his bread 
my and wages, the ſecond a plentiful, and the third a ſu- 


perfluous eſtate, is no more intrinſical to this matter, 


1 than the difference between a plain, a rich, and gaudy 
very. I do not fay, that he who ſells his whole time 
and his own will for one hundred thouſand, is not a 
W wiſer merchant than he who does it for one hundred 
+ pounds; but I will ſwear, they are both merchants, 
and that he is happier than both, who can live content- 
$1 edly without ſelling that eſtate to which he was born. 


But this dependance upon W fanlinci is but one chain of 
the lovers of power: 1 


„ Ain en trecentæ 
Pirithoum cohibent catenæ *. 


Let us begin with him by break of day: for by that 
time he is beſieged by two or three hundred ſuitors ; 
and the hall and antichambers (all the out-works) 


poſſeſſed by the enemy : as ſoon as his chamber opens, 
| they are ready to break into that, or to corrupt the 


guards, for entrance. This is ſo eſſential a part of 
greatneſs, that whoberer i is without it, looks like a 
fallen favourite, like a perſon diſgraced, and condemn- 
ed to do what he pleaſes all the morning. There are 
ſome who, rather than want this, are contented to have 
their rooms filled up every day with murmuring and 
curing creditors, and to charge bravely through a bo- 


Her. 3 Od. ive 79. 


dy 
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dy of them to get to their coach. Now I would fain 1 | 
know which is the worſt duty, that of any one parti- 
cular perſon who waits to ſpeak with the great man, 2 
or the great man's, who Waits N day to ſpeak with 

; all company. 2 
Aliena negotia centum 

Per caput, & circa ſaliunt latus * 


a hundred buſineſſes of other men ta a and 
moſt impertinent) fly continually about his head and 
ears, and ſtrike him in the face like Dorres. Let us 
contemplate him a little at another ſpecial ſcene of 
glory, and that is his table. Here he ſeems to be the 
lord of all nature: the earth affords him her beſt me- 
tals for his diſhes, her beſt vegetables and animals 
for his food; the air and ſea ſupply him with their 
choiceſt birds and fiſhes; and a great many men, who 
look like maſters, attend upon him; and yet, whe N all 
this is done, even all this is but table I Hoſte; it is 3 
crowded with people for whom he cares not, with many 0 


tal 
A wr? 


paraſites and ſome ſpies, with the moſt burdenſome Y | 
ſort of gueſts, the endeavourers to be witty. — = 
But every body pays him great reſpect; every body 1 
„ his meat, that is, his money; every body ; 
admires the exquiſite dreſſing and ordering of it, that is, | 
| his clerk of the kitchen, or his cook; every body loves ; 
his hoſpitality, that is, his vanity. But I deſire to 2 


know why the honeſt inn-keeper, who provides a pub- 
lic table for his profit, ſhould be but of a mean pro- 


= For, 2 Sat. vi. 34. „ 
feſſion; 
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feſfon; and he, who does it for his honour, a munifi-. 
cent prince. You will ſay, becauſe one ſells, and the 
other gives: nay, both ſell, though for different things; 
the one for plain money, the other for I know not what 
jewels, whoſe value is in cuſtom and in fancy. If then 
his table be made < a ſnare”” (as the Scripture “ ſpeaks) 
e to his liberty, where can he hope for freedom? There 
is always, and every where, ſome reſtraint upon him, 
He is guarded with crowds, and ſhackled with forma- 
ties. The half hat, the whole hat, the half ſmile, 
the whole ſmile, the nod, the embrace, the poſitive 
2 parting with a little bow, the comparative at the mid- 
dle of the room, the ſuperlative at the door; and, if 
the perſon be pan huper ſebaſtus, there is a hyper- 
ſuperlative ceremony then of conducting him to the 
bottom of the ſtairs, or to the very gate: as if there 
were ſuch rules ſet to theſe Leviathans, as are to the ſea, 
WY << Hitherto ſhalt thou go, and no further F. | 


Perditur hæc inter miſero lux f. 


Tus wretchedly the precious day is loſt. 


How many impertinent letters and viſits muſt he re- 


ceive, and ſometimes anſwer both too as impertinently! 


He never ſets his foot beyond his threſhold, unleſs, like 


a funeral, he have a train to follow him; as if, like 


the dead cor pſe, he could not ſtir, till the bearers were 


. all ready, «My life (ſays Horace, ſpeaking to one 
ol theſe ee is a Sreat deal more eaſy and 


* Pl. i CE + Job . 11. 
1 Hor. 2 Sat. vi. 59. 
—_ commodious 
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commodious than thine, i in that I can go into the mar- 
ket, and cheapen what I pleaſe, without being won- 
dered at; and take my horſe and ride as far as Taren- 


tum, without being miſſed.” It is an unpleaſant con- 
ſtraint to be always under the ſight and obſervation, 


and cenſure, of others; as there may be vanity in it, ſo 


methinks there ſhould be vexation, too, of ſpirit: and 
I wonder how princes can endure to have two or three # 
hundred men ſtand gazing upon them whilſt they are 


at dinner, and taking notice of every bit they eat. No- 


thing ſeems greater and more lordly than the multi- 
tude of domeſtic ſervants ; but even this too, if weigh- 
ed ſericuſly, is a piece of ſervitude; unleſs you will be 
a ſervant to them (as many men are), the trouble and 
care of yours in the government of them all, is much 
more than that of every one of them in their obſerv- 
ance of you. I take the profeſſion of a ſchool-maſter 
to be one of the moſt uſeful, and which ought to be - 
©: the moſt honourable in a commonwealth ; yet cer- 
tainly all his faſces and tyrannical authority over ſo 
many boys takes away his own liberty more than 2 
Mrs. 


I do but lightly touch upon all theſe tices of 
the flavery of greatneſs: 1 ſhake but a few of their 


_ outward chains; their anger, hatred, jealouſy, fear, 
_ envy, grief, and all the et cetera of their paſſions, 
which are the ſecret, but conſtant, tyrants and torturers 


of their life, I omit here, becauſe, though they be 


ſymptoms moſt frequent and violent in this diſeaſe, 


yet 
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yet they are common too in ſome degree to the epide- 


mical diſeaſe of life itſelf. 


But the ambitious man, though he be ſo many ways 
a ſlave (o toties ſervus ! ) yet he bears it bravely and 


& heroically ; he ſtruts and looks big upon the ſtage ; he 
thinks himſelf a real prince in his maſking-habit, and 
= deccives too all the fooliſh part of his ſpectators: he is 
- a ſlave 7 /atur nalibus, The covetous man is a down- 
+ right ſervant, a dr aught- horſe without bells or feathers: 


ad metalla damnatus, a man condemned to work in 
mines, which is the loweſt and hardeſt condition of ſer- 
vitude ; and, to increaſe his muery, a worker there for 
he knows not whom: „He heapeth up riches, and 
« knows not who ſhall enjoy them * ;“ it is only ſure, 


that he himſelf neither ſhall nor can enjoy them. He 
is an indigent, needy ſlave; he will hardly allow him- 


lelf e and board- wages: 8 


Unclatim vix de Jemenſo ſuo, 
Suum defr audans genium, comparſit miſer t; : 


He defrauds not only other men, but his own genius; 'L 
he cheats himſelf for money. But the ſervile and mi- 
ſerable condition of this wretch is ſo apparent, that 1 
leave it, as evident to e man's light, as well as 


1 | judgment. 15 


It ſeems a more difficult work to prove chat the vo- 
luptuous man too is but a ſervant : what can be more 
the life of a freeman, or, as we ſay ordinarily, of a | ak 


= Pf. XXXIX. 2; | 
+ Form. AQ I. Sc. i ver. 45 


_ tleman, 


16 ESSAYS IN VERSE AND PROSE 
tleman, than to follow nothing but his own pleaſures ? 2 
Why, I will tell you who is that true freeman, and 
that true gentleman ; not he who blindly follows all 2 
his pleaſures (the very name of follower is ſervile); 7 
but he who rationally guides them, and is not hindered 2 | 
by outward impediments in the conduct and enjoyment | , 
of them. If I want ſkill or force to reſtrain the beaſt 8 © 
that I ride upon, though I bought it, and call it my 
own, yet, in the truth of the matter, I am at that time 
rather his man, than he my horſe. The voluptuous 
men (whom we are fallen upon) may be divided, 1 
think, into the luſtful and luxurious, who are both ſer- I 
vuants of the belly; the other, whom we {poke of be. 
fore, the ambitious and the covetous, were a Ingiay, 
evil auila beaſts; theſe are yariges hgyais flow bellies, as L 
our tranſlation renders it, but the word &zya} (which is 
a fantaſtical word, with two directly oppoſite ſignifica- 
tions) will bear as well the tranſlation of guick or di- 
3 ligent bellies; and both interpretations may be applied 1 
A | to theſe men. Metrodorus ſaid, © that he had learnt 
i * An yarg xacigoda, to give his belly juſt thanks 1 A 
„ for all his pleaſures.” This, by the calumniators 
N bool Epicurus's philoſophy, was objected as one of the d 
nmaoſt ſcandalous of all their ſayings; which, according 2B 
- to my charitable underſtanding, may admit a very vir- b 
"= tuous ſenſe, which is, that he thanked his own belly for x ® 
l, that moderation, in the cuſtomary appetites of it, which le 
i can only give a man liberty and happineſs in this world. x ® 
| Let this ſuffice at preſent to be ſpoken of thoſe great | 
= triumviri of the world; the covetous man, who is a 
| | 2 mean 
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mean villain, like Lepidus ; the ambitious, who is a 
brave one, like Octavius; and the voluptuous, who is 
a looſe and debauched one, like Mark Antony: 


Quiſnam igitur liber? Sapiens, ſibique imperioſus * : 


Not Ocnomaus +, who commits himſelf wholly to a 
1 charioteer, that may break his neck; but the man, 


Who governs his own ebe with heady hand ; 
Who does himſelf with ſovereign power command; 
Whom neither death nor poverty does fright ; 
Who ſtands not avkwardly in his own light 
Againſt the truth ; who can, when pleaſures knock 
Loud at his door, keep firm the bolt and lock; 
Who can, though honour at his gate ſhould ſay 
In all her maſking cloaths, ſend her away, 
And cry, Be gone, I have no mind to play. 


WE This, I confeſs, is a freeman: but it may be ſaid, that 
” many perſons are ſo ſhackled by their fortune, that they 
are hindered from enjoyment of that manumiſſion 
which they have obtained from virtue. I do both un- 
> derſtand, and in part feel, the weight of this objection: 
3 : all I can anſwer to it is, that we muſt get as much li- 
3 berty as we can, we mult uſe our utmoſt endeavours, 
and, when all that is done, be contented with the 
1 length of that line which is allowed us. If you aſk 
me, in what condition of life J think the moſt allowed; 
1 ſhould pitch upon that ſort of people, whom King 


Hor. 2 Sat. vii. 93. + Virg. Georg. ili. 7. | 
vor. IX. 8 C James 


13 ESSAYS IN VERSE AND PROSE 
James was wont to call the happieſt of our nation, the 
men placed in the country by their fortune above an 
high conſtable, and yet beneath the trouble of a juſtice 
of peace; in a moderate plenty, without any juſt argu- 
ment for the deſire of increaſing it by the care of many 
relations; and with ſo much knowledge and love of 
piety and philoſophy (that is, of the ſtudy of God's 
laws, and of his creatures) as may afford him matter 
enough never to be idle, though without buſineſs; and 
never to be melancholy, though without fin or va- 
nity. 
Dp ſhall conclude this * diſcourſe with a prayer 
of mine in a copy of Latin verſes, of which I remember 
no other part; and, (pour faire bonne bouche) with 
1 ſome other verſes upon the lame ſubject: 5 


"ie Magne Hh quod ad has vitz TY attinet t horas, 1 


« Da mihi, da panem libertatemque, nec ultra 
cc Sollicitas effundo preces: ſi quid datur ultra, | 
cc « Accipiam Es A non, 3 abibo.“ 


55 F or the few hoes of life allotted me, 
Give me (great God !) but bread and liberty, - 
I'll beg no more: if more thou *rt e's to give, 
I'Il thankfully that overplus receive: 

If beyond this no more be freely ſent, 

ll thank for this, and 89 way content. 


Nec 
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« Vota tui breviter, &c. 


WE LL then, Sir, you ſhall know how far extend 
= The prayers and hopes of your poetic friend. 
le does not palaces nor manors crave, | 
Would Be no lord, but leſs a lord would Have; 
The ground he holds, if he his own can call, 
He quarrels not with Heaven becauſe *tis ſmall : 
Let gay and toilſome greatneſs others pleaſe, 
He loves of homely littleneſs the eaſe. 
Can any man in gilded rooms attend, 
h 4 And his dear hours in humble viſits ſpend, 
FF When in the freſh and beauteous fields he may 

With various healthful pleaſures fill the day? 
It there be man (ye gods!) I ought to hate, 
Dependance and attendance be his fate; 

Still let him buſy be, and in a crowd, 
And very much a ſlave, and very proud: 
2 Thus he perhaps powerful and rich may grow; 
I No matter, O ye gods! that I'll allow: 
- But let him peace and freedom never ſee; 8 
Let him not love this life, who loves not me! e | 
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85 WOULD you be free? *Tis your chief with, you fuys 1 55 6 
7 Come on: Il ſhew thee, friend, the certain way | 


. If 
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If to no feaſts abroad thou lov'ſt to go, 

While bounteous God does bread at home beſtow ; 
If thou the goodneſs of thy cloaths doſt prize 

By thine own uſe, and not by others? eyes; 

If (only ſafe from weathers) thou canſt dwell 

In a ſmall houſe, but a convenient ſhell ; 

If thou, without a ſigh, or golden with, 
Canſt look upon thy beechen bowl and diſh; 
If in thy mind ſuch power and greatneſs be, 

The Perſian king 's a ſlave compar'd with thee. 


Ma RTIAL, Lib. II. Ep. boi. 
. Quod te nomine pu &c. 


1 THAT ; 8 d you with humble bows n no more, - 
; And danger of my naked head, adore ; TE 
That I, who “ Lord and maſter,” cry'd erewhile, _ 
Salute you, in a new and different ſtyle, 

By your own name, a ſcandal to you how's | 
Think not that I forget myſelf or you: _ 

Buy loſs of all things, by all others ſought, - 
This freedom, and the freeman's hat, is bought. 
A lord and maſter no man wants, but he 

Who o er himſelf has no authority ; 

Who does for honours and for riches ſtrive, 
And follies, without which lords cannot live. 

If thou from fortune doſt no ſervant crave, 
Believe it, thou no maſter need'ſt to have. 


| ; | — 
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UPON LIBERTY. 


3 | FREEDOM with Virtue takes her ſeat; 
"3 Her proper place, her only ſcene, 
= 1s in the golden mean, 
'F She lives not with the poor nor with the great. 

3 The wings of thoſe Neceſſity has clipt, _ 
And they're in Fortunes bridewell whipt 

Io the laborious taſk of bread; 
& Theſe are by various tyrants captive led. 

Now wild Ambition with imperious force 
Rides, reins, and ſpurs, them, like th' unruly horſe; ; 
= And ſervile Avarice yokes them now, 
= Like toilſome oxen, to the plough ; 
ad fomerimes Luſt, like the miſguided light, 

Drais them through all the labyrinths of night. 
If any few among the great there be 
Prom theſe inſulting paſſions free, 
Vet we ev'n thoſe, too, fetter'd ſee 
By cuſtom, buſineſs, crowds, and formal decency ; ; 
And, whereſoe'er they ſtay, and whereſoe” er they: go, : 

Impertinencies round them flow: 

Theſe are the ſmall uneaſy things 
Which about greatneſs ſtill are found, 
And rather it moleſt than wound: 


© | Like 


22 ESSAYS IN VERSE AND PROSE 
Like gnats, which too much heat of ſummer brings; 
But cares do {warm there, too, and thoſe have ſings: : 
As, when the honey does too open * 8 
A thouſand waſps about it fl: 
Nor will the maſter ev'n to ſhare admit; 
The maſter ſtands aloof, and dares not taſte of i it. 


Tis morning; well; 1 fain would yet ſleep ons :- 
You cannot now; you muſt be one 
To court, or to the nc ify hall: 

Beſides, the rooms without are crowded all; 
The ſtream of buſineſs does begin, : ; 

And a ſpring-tide of clients is come in. 

Ah cruel guards, which this poor priſoner bt. ! 
wil they not ſuffer him to ſleep? 
| Make an eſcape ; out at the poſtern flee, 

And get ſome bleſſed hours of liberty: 

With a few friends, and a few diſhes, dine, 
And much of mirth and moderate wine. : 

To thy bent mind ſome relaxation give, 
And ſteal one day out of thy lite to live. 

Oh happy man (he cries) to whom kind Heaven | 
Has ſuch a freedom always given!  _ 
Why, mighty madman, what ſhould hinder thee 

From being every day as free? e 


In all the freeborn nations of the air, 
Never did bird a ſpirit ſo mean and ſordid bear 
As to exchange his native liberty 
Of ſoaring boldly up into the ſky, 
His liberty to ſing, to perch, or fly, 
4 
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or MR. A. COWLEY, 23 
When, and wherever he thought good, 


And all his innocent pleaſures of the wood, 
For a more plentiful or conſtant food. 


Nor ever did ambitious rage 
Make him into a painted cage, 

Or the falſe foreſt of a well- hung room, 
For honour and preferment, come. 


' Now, bleſſings on you all, ye heroic race, : 
Who keep your primitive powers and rights ſo well, 


Though men and angels fell. 


Of all material lives the higheſt place 


To you is juſtly given; 
And ways and walks the neareſt heaven. 


Whilf wretched we, yet vain and proud, think fi 


To boaſt, that we look up to it. 


Ev'n to the univerſal tyrant, Love, 


. You homage pay but once a year: 


None ſo degenerous and unbirdly prove, 


As his perpetual yoke to bear; 


None, but a few unhappy houſhold fowl, 


_ Whom human lordſhip does control; 
Who from their birth corrupted were 


1 By TO and n conmgte here. 


He 's no tal prince, who every day 


Thus to himſelf can ſay; 


Now will I ſleep, now eat, now fit, now walk, 


Now meditate alone, now with acquaintance talk 3 


This L will do, here I will ſtay, . 


7 if my Mey call me away, | 1 
c4 My 


i 
: 
0 
£ 


'To Dover, Berwick, or the Corniſh mount. 


5 8 Where hw or 9 conſcience, does not bind, —_—_— 


Nor ſhall my future actions be confin'd 

Who by reſolves and vows engag'd does ſtand. 

Does, like an unthrift, mortgage his eſtate, 

All that he does receive, does always owe; 
And fill, as time comes 1n, it goes away 


Unhappy ſlave, and pupil to a bell, - 
Which his hours-work, as well as hours, does tell! 


24 ESSAYS IN VERSE AND PROSE 
My man and I will preſently go ride 

(For we, before, have nothing to provide, 

Nor, after, are to render an account) 


If thou but a ſhort journey take, 
As if thy laſt thou wert to make, 
Buſineſs muſt be diſpatch'd, ere thou canſt part, f 
Nor canſt thou ſtir, unleſs there be 
A hundred horſe and men to wait on thee, 
And many a mule, and many a cart; 
What an unwieldy man thou art! 
The Rhodian Coloſſus fo 
A) Journey, 180 might So. 


Nor other law ſhall ſhackle me; 
Slave to myſelf I will not be, 


By my own preſent mind. 


For days, that yet belong to Fate, 


Before it falls i into his hand: 
The bondman of the cloiſter lo, 


Not to enjoy, but debts to pay. 


Unhappp, till the laſt, the kind releaſing knell. 5 


7 O0F ME A. COWLEY:;- 2x 
Ulf life ſhould a well-order'd poem be 

= (In which he only hits the white . 
wo joins true profit with the beſt delight), 

Mrghe more heroic ſtrain let others take, 

'E | Mine the Pindaric way I'll make; 
=T he matter ſhall be grave, the numbers looſe and free, 
It ſhall not keep one ſettled pace of time, 

In the ſame tune it ſhall not always chime, 

Nor ſhall each day juſt to his neighbour rhyme ; 

A thouſand liberties it ſhall diſpenſe, 

And yet ſhall manage all without offence 


= Ort to the ſweetneſs of the found, or greatneſs of the 
3 ſenſe; - 


= Nor ſhall ! it never from one ſubject Barts 

3} Nor ſeek tranſitions to depart, | „ 
= Nor i its ſet way o'er ſtiles and bridges make, 1 
] Nor thorough lanes a compaſs take, . 
=_ As if it fear'd ſome treſpaſs to commit, 

3 When the wide air 's a road for i it. 
= 80 the imperial eagle does not ſtay , 

=} Till the whole carcaſe he devour, | 
= That 's fallen into its power: 
s if his generous hunger underſtood 
hat he can never want plenty of food, 
1 He only ſucks the taſteful blood; * 
And to freſh game flies chearfully away; 
ro kites, and meaner birds, he leav es the mangled 


Prey. 
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OT 
OF SOLITUDE 


I 
N 


"0; AM minus ſolus, quam cum blu „1 
is now become a very vulgar ſaying. Erl 3 
man, and almoſt every boy, for theſe ſeventeen hun. 
dred years, has had it in his mouth. But it was at? 3 
firſt ſpoken by the excellent Scipio, who was without 
queſtion a moſt eloquent and witty perſon, as well a; 
the moſt wiſe, moſt worthy, moſt happy, and the 
| greateſt of all mankind. His meaning, no doubt, was 4 
this, that he found more ſatisfaction to his mind, and] - 
more improvement of it, by ſolitude than by company; 1 
and, to ſhew that he ſpoke not this looſely or out r } | 
vanity, after he had made Rome miſtreſs of almoſt the 
whole world, he retired himſelf from it by a Ras 2 
exile, and at a private houſe, in the middle of a wood, : | 
near Linternum *, paſſed the remainder of his 4 1 
ious life no leſs dried This houſe Seneca went 
to ſee ſo long after with great veneration; and, among : 
other things, deſcribes his baths to have been of {| 
mean a ſtructure, that now, ſays he, the baſeſt of the ; 
people would deſpiſe them, and cry out, © Poor Scipiſ 
underſtood not how to live.” What an authority ü, 
here for the credit of retreat! and happy had it been 
for Hannibal, if adverſity could have taught him | , 
much wiſdom as was learnt by Scipio from the highel| 
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_ proſperities 
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1 proſperities. This would be no wonder, if it were as 
truly as it is colourably and wittily ſaid by Monſieur 
de Montagne, © hat ambition itſelf might teach us 
4 to love ſolitude; there is nothing does ſo much hate 
XZ « to have companions.” It is true, it loves to have 


its elbows free, it deteſts to have company on either 


ſide; but it delights above all things in a train behind, 
*Z aye, and uſhers too before it. But the greateſt part of 


men are ſo far from the opinion of that noble Roman, 


3 that if they chance at any time to be without company, 
they are like a becalmed ſhip; they never move but by 
> | the wind of other men's breath, and have no oars of 
their own to ſteer withal. It is very fantaſtical and 

4 contradictory in human nature, that men ſhould love 
3 | themſelves above all the reſt of the world, and 1 
5 never endure to be with theinſelves. When they are 3 
in love with a miſtreſs, all other perſons are importu- 5 
nate and burthenſome to them. * Tecum vivere 

=X © amem, tecum obeam lubens,” they would live and g 


die with her alone. 


« Sic ego ſecretis Wil bene vivere ii 
Qua nulla humano ſit via trita pede. 

« Tu mihi curarum requies, tu noe vel atri 
6 Lumen, & in ſolis tu mihi turba ein. 


With thee for ever Ii in woods could reſt, 
Where never human foot the ground has preſt. 


Thou from all ſhades the darkneſs canſt exclude, 
And from a deſert baniſh ſolitude. | 


4 Tibull. xiji. 9. 
And 
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And yet our dear ſelf is ſo weariſome to us, that 


we can ſcarcely ſupport its converſation for an hour 


together. This is ſuch an odd temper of mind, as 


Catullus expreſſes towards one of his miſtreſſes, whom 


we may ſuppoſe to have been GE: a very unſociable 4 
humour 9 | 


c Odi, & amo: quare id faciam fortaſſe requiris. 
wid Neſcio; ſed fieri ſentio, & excrucior. 


1 kate, and yet I love thee too ; ; 
How can that be? I know not how ; z - 
Only that ſo it is I know; | 
And feel with torment that * tis ſo. 


It is a deplorable condition, ths, and drives a man 1 
: ſometimes to pitiful ſhifts, in ſeeking how t to avoid 
| himſelf. F 
| The truth of the matter is, that addr he who is a 
. fop i in the world, 1s a fit man to be alone; nor he who 
has ſet his heart much upon the world, though he have 
never ſo much underſtanding ; fo that ſolitude can be 
well fitted, and fit right, but upon a very few perſons. 
They muſt have enough knowledge of the world to ſee 
the vanity of it, and enough virtue to deſpiſe all va- 
nity; if the mind be poſſeſled with any luſt or paſſions, 
a man had better be 1 in a fair, than in a wood alone. 
They may, like petty thieves, cheat us perhaps, and 
pick our pockets, in the midſt of company; but, like 
robbers, they uſe to ſtrip and bind, or murder us, 


De amore ſuo, Ixxxili. 
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neſs of our whole lie. 


0 vita, ſtulto longa, fapienti brevis *“ 


O lite, long to the fool, ſhort to the wiſe ! 


. The firſt mii of ſtate has not ſo much bulncfo 
in Public, as a wiſe man has in private: if che one 


# 40 0 vita, mile: ro long felici brevis! 12 | 
have 


29 5 
when they catch us alone. This is but to retreat from 
men, and fall into the hands of devils. It is like 
the puniſhment of parricides among the Romans, to 
be ſowed into a bag, with an ape. a dog, and a 
0 ſerpent. 

| The firſt work: ee that a man muſt do, to 

& make himſelf capable of the good of ſolitude, is, the 
very eradication of all luſts; for how is it poſſible for 

Ja man to enjoy himſelf, while his affections are tied to 
E things without himſelf? In the ſecond place, he muſt 
learn the art and get the habit of thinking ; for this 
too, no leſs than well-ſpeaking, depends upon much 
practice; and cogitation is the thing which diſtin- 
a uiſhes the ſolitude of a God from a wild beaſt. Now, 
becauſe the ſoul of man is not by its own nature or 
ES obſervation furniſhed with ſufficient materials to work 
upon, it is neceſſary for it to have continual recourſe 
do learning and books for freſh ſupplies, ſo that the 
ſolitary life will grow indigent, and be ready to ſtarve, 
8 without them; but if once we be thoroughly engaged 
in the love of letters, inſtead of being wearied with the 
length of any day, we ſhall only N of che _ 


| 
| 
6 
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have little leiſure to be alone, the other has leſs leiſure 
to be in company; the one has but part of the affair 
of one nation, the other all the works of God and 1 
nature, under his conſideration. There is no ſaying 1 F 
| ſhocks me ſo much as that which I hear very often, 
« 'That a man does not know how to paſs his time. * 
It would have been but ill-ſpoken by Methuſalem in - 
the nine hundred fixty-ninth year of his life; ſo fr: 
it is from us, who have not time enough to attain to 
the utmoſt perfection of any part of any ſcience, to 
have cauſe to complain that we are forced to be idle 
for want of work. But this, you will ſay, is work 
only for the learned; others are not capable either of 
the employments or divertiſements that arrive from 5 
letters. I know they are not; and therefore cannot 
much recommend ſolitude to a man totally illiterate. 1 
But, if any man be fo unlearned, as to want enter- 
tainment cf the little intervals of accidental ſolitude, © | 
which frequently occur in almoſt all conditions (ex- 
cept the very meaneſt of the people, who have buſineſs E. 
enough in the neceſſary proviſions for life), it is truly . 
a great ſhame both to his parents and himſelf; for 
a very ſmall portion of any ingenious art will ſtop up MX 
all thoſe gaps of our time: either muſic, or painting, 
or deſigning, or chemiſtry, or hiſtory, or gardening, 
or twenty other things, will do it uſefully and plea- 
ſantly; and, if he happen to ſet his affections upon 
poetry (which I do not adviſe him too immoderately), | 
that will over-do it; no wood will be thick enough to 
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hide him from the importunities of company or buſi- 
neſs, which would abſtract him from his beloved. 


e — O qui me gelidis in vallibus Hæmi 
* Siſtat, & Dn ramorum protege umbra * py 


Hail, old patrican trees, fo great and good! g 
Hail, ye plebeian under-wood ! _ 
Where the poetic birds rejoice, 

And for their quiet neſts and plenteous food 
Pay, with their grateful v voice. 
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1 Hail, the poor Muſes' richeſt wanor-ſeat ! 

® | = WO country-houſes and retreat, 

Which all the happy gods ſo love, | 

That for you oft they quit their bright and (grant. 
Metropolis above. 


Here Nature does a houſe for me erect, 
Nature, the wiſeſt architect, 
Who thoſe fond artiſts does deſpiſe 

That can the fair and living trees neglect; 

Yet the dead timber Prize. 


Here let me, careleſs and unthoughtful lying, 
Hear the ſoft winds, above me flying, 

5 With all their wanton boughs diſpute, 

And the more tuneful birds to both replying, 

- Nor be eil, too, mute. 


. Virg. 5 11. 489. | 
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A filver ſtream ſhall roll his waters near, SP 
Gilt with the ſun-beams here and there; 
On whoſe enamel'd bank I'll walk, 

And ſee how prettily they ſmile, and . 
How * they talk. 


Ah wretched and too ſolitary he, 

Who loves not his own company! 
Hse''ll feel the weight of 't many a day, 
Unleſs he call in ſin or vanity 

To help to bear 't . 


Oh Solitude, rl. ſtate of at 
Which bleſt remain'd, till man did find 
Ev'n his own helper's company. 
As ſoon as two, alas! together join'd, 
The ſerpent made up thees, 


Tho' God himſelf through conuntich ages, thee | 
His ſole companion choſe to be, 
Thee, ſacred Solitude, alone, 
| Before the branchy head of number's tree 
78 from the trunk of one. 


Thou (cho men think thine an e part) 
Doſt break and time th? unruly heart, 
Which elſe would know no ſettled pace, 
Making it move, well-manag*d by thy art, 
With ſwiftneſs and with grace. 
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= 'Thou the faint beams of reaſon's ſcatter'd light 
| Doſt, like a burning-glaſs, unite; | 

Doſt multiply the feeble heat, 
And fortify the ſtrength, till thou doſt bright 
= And noble fires beget. 
2 Whilſt this hard truth I teach, methinks, I ſee 
I he monſter London laugh at me; 
5 I ſhould at thee too, fooliſh city! 
2 If it were fit to laugh at muſery z 8 
3 But thy eſtate I pity. 


: Let but thy wicked men from out thee go, 
And all the fools that crowd thee fo, 

: Even thou, who doſt thy millions boaſt, 
A village leſs than Iſlington wilt grow, 

= A ſolitude mot. 


u. 


0 F os CURL v. 


AM neque divitibus contingunt gaudia ſolis; 
Nec vixit male, qui natus morienſque fefel- 
+ OT 


5 od made not pleaſures only for the rich; 
= or have thoſe men without their ſhare too liv'd, 
Who both in life and death the world deceiv'd. 


#* Hors 1 Ep. xvii. 9. 


Vor- IX. e D 


„ ESSAYS IN VERSE AND PROSE | 
This ſeems a ftrange ſentence, thus literally tranſlated, 


and looks as if it were in vindication of the men of bu- 


ſineſs (for who elſe can deceive the world ?) ; whereas 
it is in commendation of thoſe who live and die ſo ob- 


ſcurely, that the world takes no notice of them. This 


Horace calls deceiving the world; and in another Place 1 
uſes the ſame phraſe * , | 


; — Secretum iter & fallentis ſemita nie 8 
The ſecret tracts of the deceiving life. 


It is very elegant i in Latin, but our Engliſh © word will 
hardly bear up to that ſenſe; and therefore Mr. Broom 


tranſlates it very well 


Or from a life, led, as it were, by ſtealth. 


. Yet we ſay i in our language, a thing deceives our fight, 


when it paſſes before us unperceived; and we may ſay 
well enough, out of the fame author +, 


Sometimes with ſleep, ſometimes with wine, 1 we Arive 


| The cares of life and troubles to deceive. | 


But that is not to deceive the world, but to deceive 
- ourſelves, as Quintilian ſays f, “ vitam fallere,“ to 
draw on ſtill, and amuſe, and deceive, our life, till it 
be advanced inſenſibly to the fatal period, and fall 
into that pit which nature hath prepared for it. The 
meaning of all this is no more than that moſt vulgar 
ſaying, „ Bene qui latuit, bene vixit, He has lived 


* Hor. 1 Ep. xviii. 103. T 2 Sat. vil. 114. 
4 Declam, de Apib. 3 _ 
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a ; well, whs bas lain well hidden; which, if it be a truth, 
the world (I will ſwear) is ſüfficiently deceived: for 


my part, I think it is, and that the pleaſanteſt condi- 


tion of life 1s 77 incagnito. What a brave privilege is 
it, to be free from all contentions, from all envy- 


2 | all kind of ceremonies ! It is, in my mind, a very de- 
2 lghtful paſtime, for two good and agreeable friends 
to travel up and down together, in places where they 


nus herſelf, 


A vail of thicken'd air around them caſt; 
That none might know, or {ee them, as they paſs'd*, . 


© The common ſtory of Demoſthenes confeſſion, that he 
had taken great pleaſure in hearing of a tanker-woman 
as he paſſed, «This is that Demoſthenes,” is 

2 wonderfully ridiculous from ſo ſolid an orator. I my - 


Fit were any); but am ſo far from finding 1 it any plea- 
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good- fortune and commodity of it, that, when he came 


* 


ing or being envied, from receiving and from paying 


F are by nobody known, nor know any body. It was 
the caſe of Æneas and his Achates, when they walked | 
inviſibly about the fields nd ſireets * Carthage. Ve- 


ſelf have often met with that temptation to vanity (if ; 


ſure, that it only makes me run faſter from the place, 
ul J get, as it were, out of fight- ſhot. Democritus 
relates, and in ſuch a manner as if he gloried 1 in the 


to Athens, nobody there did ſo much as take notice 
5 of him; and Epicurus lived there very well, that is, 
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lay hid many years in his gardens, ſo famous ſince 
that time, with his friend Metrodorus: after whoſe 


death, making in one of his letters a kind comme- 


moration of the happineſs which they two had enjoyed 
together, he adds at laſt, that he thought it no diſpa- 


ragement to thoſe great felicities of their life, that, in 


the midit of the moſt talked- of and talking country in 
the world, they had lived ſo long, not only without 7 
fame, but almoſt without being heard of. And yet, 
within a very few years afterward, there were no two | 

names of men more known, or more generally cele- 


brated. If we engage into a large acquaintance and 
various familiarities, we ſet open our gates to the in- 
vaders of moſt of our time: we expoſe our life to a 
quotidian ague of frigid impertinences, which would 
| make a wiſe man tremble to think of. Now, as for 


being known much by ſight, and pointed at, I cannot 


_ comprehend the honour that lies in that: whatſoever it 


be, every mountebank has it more than the beſt doctor, 
and the hangman more than the lord chief juſtice of a | 


city. Every creature has it, both of nature and art, 


if it be any ways extraordinary. It was as often ſaid, 


This 1s that Bucephalus, or, This is that Incita- 
tus, when they were led prancing through the ſtreets, 


as, © This is that Alexander,“ or, “ This is that Do- 


' mitian;?” and truly, for the latter, I take Incitatus 


to have been a much more honourable beaſt than his 
maſter, and more ape the ane chan he the 

empire. 
I love and commend a true sold fame, becauſe 1 it 1s 
the 
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the ſhadow of virtue: not that it doth any good to the 
body which it accompanies, but it is an efficacious 
ſhadow, and, like that of St. Peter, cures the diſeaſes 

of others. The beſt kind of glory, no doubt, is that 
which is reflected from honeſty, ſuch as was the glory 
of Cato and Ariftides ; but it was harmful to them both, 
and is ſeldom beneficial to any man, whilſt he lives; 
what it is to him after his death, I cannot ſay, becauſe 
I love not philoſophy merely notional and conjectural, 
and no man who has made the experiment has been ſo 
kind as to come back to inform us. Upon the whole 
matter, I account a perſon who has a moderate mind 
and fortune, and lives in the converſation of two or 
three agreeable friends, with little commerce in the 
world beſides, who is eſteemed well enough by his few 
= neighbours that know him, and is truly irreproachable 
5 by any body; and ſo, after a healthful quiet life, be- 

= fore the great inconveniencies of old-age, goes more 

. ſilently out of it than he came in (for 1 would not 
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3 have him ſo much as cry in the exit) : this innocent 
oy deceiver of the world, as Horace calls him, this « muta 
d, perſona,” I take to have been more happy in his part, 

2 than the greateſt actors that fill the ſtage with ſhow 
> and noiſe, nay, even than Auguſtus himſelf, who aſked, 


with his laſt breath, whether he ad. not "oy ed his f 
farce very well. 


D 3 Sic 
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Sexe ca, ex Thyeſte, Act II. Chor. 


« Stet, quicumque volet potens,” &c. 


Upon the ſlippery tops of human ſtate, 

I he gilded pinnacles of fate, 
Let others proudly ſtand, and, for a while 
Ihe giddy danger to beguile, 


With joy, and with diſdain, look down on all, 
Iill their heads turn, and down they fall. 


Me, O ye gods, on earth, or elſe ſo near 

That I no fall to earth may fear, 

And, O ye gods, at a good diſtance ſeat 
From the long ruins of the great. 


Here, wrapt in th” arms of quiet let me lie; 


Quiet, companion of obſcurity ! ! 
Here let my life with as much filence ſlide, 
As time, that meaſures it, does glide. 
Nor let the breath of infamy, or fame, 
From town to town echo about my name. 
Nor let my homely death embroider'd be 
With ſcutcheon or with elegy. 
An old plebeian let me die, 
Alas! all then are ſuch as well as I. 
I0o him, alas, to him, I fear, 
The face of death will terrible appear; 
Who, in his hfe flattering his ſenſeleſs pride, 


wy By being known to all the world beſide, 


Does not himſelf, when he is dying, know, 
Nor what he is, nor whither he 's to go. 
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IV. Ic 
OF AGRICULTURE. 


thens) dealt with him, juſt as he did with Solomon; be- 


cauſe he prayed for wiſdom in the firſt place, he added 
all things elſe, which were ſubordinately to be deſired. 


lle made him one of the beſt Philoſophers, and beſt huſ- 
bandmen; and, to adorn and communicate both thoſe 
faculties, the beſt poet: he made him, beſides all this, 
2 rich man, and a man who deſired to be no richer— 


« 0 fortunatus nimium, & bona qui ſua novit! 1 


To be a huſbandmau, i Is but a retreat from the city; to 
be a philoſopher, from the world; or rather, a retreat 
from the world, as it is man's, into the world, as it is 


: God's. . 
= But, fince nature denies to moſt 3 the 1 or 
appetite, and fortune allows but to a very few the op- 
portunities or poſſibility, of applying themſelves wholly 
to philoſophy, the beſt mixture of human affairs that 


we can make, are the employments of a country life. 
It is, as Columella * calls it, «Res fine dubitatione 


* Lib. I, Co bo 


H E firſt wiſh of Virgil (as you will find anon by 
his verſes) was to be a good philoſopher; the ſe- 

cond, a good huſbandman: and God (whom he ſeemed 

to underſtand better than moſt of the moſt learned hea- 


D 4 « proxima, 


* 
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« proxima, & quaſi conſanguinea ſapientiz,” the near. 
eſt neighbour, or rather next in kindred, to philoſophy, 
Varro ſays, the principles of it are the ſame which En. 
nius made to be the principles of all nature, Earth, 
Water, Air, and the Sun. It does certainly compre- | 
hend more parts of philoſophy, than any one profeſſion, 
art, or ſcience, in the world beſides: and therefore Ci. 4 
cero ſays*, the pleaſures of a huſbandman, „ mihi ad 
« ſapientis vitam proxime videntur accedere, come 
very nigh to thoſe of a philoſopher. There is no other | 
ſort of life that affords ſo many branches of praiſe to a 
panegyriſt: The utility of it to a man's ſelf; the uſe- 
fulneſs, or rather neceſſity, of it to all the reſt of man- 
kind ; the innocence, ng Rennes the Sy the 
_—_ e 
The Utility 0 mean an plainly the Jocre of it) is not fo 
| great, now in our nation, as ariſes from merchandiſe 
and the trading of the city, from whence many of the 
beſt eſtates and chief honours of the kingdom are de- 
rived: we have no men now fetched from the plough 
to be made lords, as they were in Rome to be made 
conſuls and dictators ; the reaſon of which I conceive 
to be from an evil cuſtom, now grown as ſtrong among 
us as if it were a law, which is, that no men put their 
| children to be bred- up apprentices in agriculture, as in 
other trades, but ſuch who are ſo poor, that, when they 
come to be men, they have not wherewithal to ſet up 
in it, and ſo can only farm ſome ſmall parcel of ground, 
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of the tenant: whilſt they who are proprietors of the 
and are either too proud, or, for want of that kind of 
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L Pound to this profeſſion, that they might learn the 
4 Prhole art of it, and afterwards be enabled to be maſ- 
: ers in it, by a moderate ſtock; I cannot doubt but that 
a g we ſhould ſee as many aldermen's eſtates made in the 


In ſome caſes by cuſtom made almoſt neceſſary) muſt 


; Wſophy. 
As for the Neceſſity of this art, it is evident enough, 


W fociety of men cannot be preſerved: the others like 
; lit. Many nations have lived, and ſome do ſtill, with- 


out any art but this: not ſo elegantly, I confeſs, but 


: materials. 


Ie rent of which devours all but the bare ſabſiflencs : 


education, too ignorant, to improve their eſtates, though | 
he means of doing it be as eaſy and certain in this, as 
in any other track of commerce. If there were always 
two or three thouſand youths, for ſeven or eight years, 
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MST — 


Fountry, as now we do out of all kind of merchandi- 
| 5 Ring in the city. There are as many ways to be rich, 
and, which is better, there is no poſſibility to be poor, 
without ſuch negligence as can neither have excuſe nor 
; pity; for a little ground will without queſtion feed a 
* Wt family, and the ſuperfluities of life (which are now 


he CE 


be ſupplied out of the ſuperabundance of art and induſ- 
: Wrry, or contemned by as ** a degree of philo- 


W fince this can live without all others, and no one other 
5 W without this. This is like ſpeech, without which the 


W figures and tropes of ſpeech, which ſerve only to adorn 


W ſtill they live; and almoſt all the other arts, which are 
ere practiſed, are beholden to this for moſt of their 
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which I commend it; and if huſbandmen preſeryf 1 


They live, like ſheep and kine, by the allowances of 
nature; and others, like wolves and foxes, by the ac. 


very uſeful, and that wolves and foxes are perniciouſſ 


ance of the commonwealth : their manner of life 1 in. 


in our late mad and miſerable civil wars, all ohe 
trades, even to the meaneſt, ſet forth whole troops, ani 5 
raiſed up ſome great commanders, who became famomꝶ t 


cence, I think it is ill done of men, not to take then 
here, where they are ſo tame, and ready at hand, rather Bw. 
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- The Innocence of this life is the next thing fol 7 


not that, they are much to blame, for no men are {| 2 
free from the temptations of iniquity. They live u 
what they can get by induſtry from the earth; all 4 
others, by what they can catch by craft from ma 3 5 

They live upon an eſtate given them by their mother e 
and others, upon an eſtate cheated from their brethren Fe 
» 
: tis 
b! 
den 
ET 


quiſitions of rapine. And, 1 hope, I may affirm bun 
out any offence to the great) that ſheep and Kine anf 


creatures. They are, without diſpute, of all men the 
moſt quiet, and leaſt apt to be inflamed to the diſturb. 


clines them, and intereſt binds them, to love peace: 


and mighty for the miſchiefs they had done: but I «ft 
not remember the name of any one huſbandman, who 
had fo conſiderable a ſhare in the twenty years ruin off : 
his country, as to deſerve the curſes of his country: 5 
men. 

And if great Jelights be joined with ſo much inno- 


than hunt for them in courts and cities, where thef 3 
are ſo wild, and the chace ſo troubleſome and dan - 


erous. c 5 
* 
* . 
* . 
5 
1 

WR 
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= We are here among the vaſt and noble ſcenes of hk 
1 ure; we are there among the pitiful ſhifts of peliey: 
e walk here in the light and open ways of the divine 


2 * 
E230 


bly Hounty; we grope there in the dark and confuſed laby- 
all : ache of human malice: our ſenſes are here feaſted | 


nen 2 &-ith the clear and genuine taſte of their objects; which 
ee all ſophiſticated there, and for the moſt part over- 

| Pbelmed with their contraries. Here pleaſure looks, 
ö ‚ E like a beautiful, conſtant, and modeſt wife; 

a 3 tis there an impudent, fickle, and painted harlot. Here 

s harmleſs and cheap ny there guilty and ex- 
| h luxury. N 

| I ſhall only inſtance in one e delight more, the moſt 
| = and beſt-natured of all others, a perpetual com- 

| N anion of the huſpandman; and that is, the ſatisfaction 
15 133 round about m. and ſeemg nothing but ; 


3 
"TART > - 


Jn RI — 


'3 ence; to bo e Le er e of 1 fruits of it, i 
Ind at the ſame time to behold others ripening, and 


Ou: Þ. taers budding : to ſee all his fields and gardens co- 
o ered with the beauteous creatures of his own ny? 


Ind to ſee, like God, that all his works are good: 


Py FR = atque hinc glomerantur 983 3 i 
cc Agricolæ tacitum pertentant gaudia pectus *.“ 


On his heart- ſtrings a lecret } Joy does ſtrike. 


W The Antiquity of his art is certainly not to be con- 
L K ed 5 97 any other. The three rſt x men in the world, | 


* Virg. En. b 504, &e. 
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were a gardener, a ploughman, and a grazier; andi 3 | 
any man object that the ſecond of theſe was a mul 3 
therer, I deſire he would conſider, that as ſoon as j# 3 

was ſo, he quitted our profeſſion, and turned builds 4 

It is for this reaſon, I ſuppoſe, that Ecclefiaſticus * 0 1 
bids us to hate mans f 80 nora rr N 4 


fins earth out of ahick they were made, and to whi J 

| they muſt POE and pay at laſt for their ſulle 'F 
3 . EO =_ 
_ Behold the original and primitive ad of all to |; 


what we pleaſe of lilies, and lions rampant, and pre 7 
eagles, in fields 4 or 4 argent; but, if heraldry wer 4 
guided by reaſon, a plough in a field arable would lf 1 
the moſt noble and ancient arms. T 
All theſe conſiderations make me fall into the Won 85 | 
der and complaint of Columella, how it ſhould con 
to paſs that all arts or ſciences (for the diſpute, wii. 
is an art, and which a ſcience, does not belong to tl 
curioſity of us huſbandmen) metaphyſick, phyſi 
morality, mathematicks, logick, rhetorick, &c. whit : 
are all, I grant, good and uſeful faculties (except oi : 
metaphyſick, which I do not know whether it be uf 
: thing or no) but even vaulting, fencing, dancin 
attiring, cookery, carving, and ſuch-like vaniti ; 
ſhould all have public {chools and maſters ; ; and f 


* Chap, Vil, TM 


11 
Lie : 


hat we ſhould never ſee or hear of any man, who took 


1 Firtuous, ſo profitable, ſo honourable, ſo neceſſary 
"i t. f ; 


4 at it were but a vain, irrational, and ridiculous thing 
13 or a great company of men and women to run up and 


F nd figures, to no purpoſe, and with no deſign; and 


{Eivine inſpiration : this, I ſay, a ſevere man would 


AH 
N N 


ble to walk ? But, did ever any father provide a tutor 


con 
mprovements of that land which he intended to leave 
eim? That is at leaſt a ſuperfluity, and this a defect, 


ef ſcholars and fellows, with certain endowments, as 


er of halls in Oxford, chere were only four profeſſors 
conſtituted 


o MR. A. COWLEY. 4 


: Won him the profeſſion of teaching this ſo pleaſant, ſo 
A man would think, when he is in ſorious humour, N 


on in a room together, in a hundred ſeveral poſtures | 


Wherefore dancing was invented firſt, and only practiſed 
nciently, in the ceremonies of the heathen religion, 
hich conſiſted all in mommery and madneſs; the lat- 
|. er being the chief glory of the worſhip, and accounted : 


| 
| 


hink; though I dare not determine ſo far againſt ſo 

| 3 uſtomary a part, now, of good-breeding. And yet, 
bo is there among our gentry, that does not entertain 

x dancing-maſter for his children, as ſoon as they are 


Por his fon, to inſtruct him betimes in the nature and 


f 3 n our manner of education; and therefore I could wiſh 

1 1 (but cannot in theſe times much hope to ſee it) that one 
college in each univerſity were erected, and appropri- 

0 ated to this ſtudy, as well as there are to medicine and 
the civil law : there would be no need of making a body 


other colleges ; it would ſuffice, if, after the man- 


EE ED . 8 
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conſtituted (for i it would be too much work for ori 1 


one maſter, or principal, as they call him there) u 
teach theſe four parts of it: Firſt, Aration, and ak 
things relating to it. Secondly, Paſturage. Thi 
Gardens, Orchards, Vineyards, and Woods. Fourth. | 
I, all parts of Rural Oeconomy ; which would conta 


e government of Bees, Swine, Poultry, _ F 


Ponds, &c. and all that which Varro calls villatica : 


paſtiones,” together with the ſports of the field (hid 


ought to be looked upon not only as pleaſures, but a} 4 


£ Parts of houſe-keeping), and the domeſtical conſerva. 
tion and uſes of all that is brought in by induſtry 


3 
7 
5 
1 


Dec 
E 


abroad. The buſineſs of theſe profeſſors ſhould not be, Þ ? : 


as 1s commonly practiſed 1 in other arts, only to real 


; pompous and ſuperficial lectures, out of an 3 | 


| Georgics, Pliny, Varro, or Columella; but to inſtru Þ 


their pupils in the whole method and courſe of thi 1 
ſtudy, which might be run through perhaps with dili. | 


| gence in a year or two; and the continual ſucceſſion of | 


ſcholars, upon a moderate taxation for their diet, lodg- 
ing, and learning, would be a ſufficient conſtant reve- 


nue for maintenance of the houſe and the profeſſors, ; 
who ſhould be men not choſen for the oſtentation of 


critical literature, but for ſolid and experimental know. 
ledge of the things they teach; ſuch men, ſo induftri- 
ous and public-ſpirited, as I conceive Mr. Harthb * to 


* A gentleman, of whom it may be enough to ſay, that he 
had the honour to live in the friendſhip of Mede and Milton 
The former of theſe great men addreſſed ſome letters to him, and 
the latter, his © Tractate on Education.” Hurp. 


be, 
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| : +, if the gentleman be yet alive: but it is needleſs to 

peak further of my thoughts of this deſign, unleſs 

he preſent diſpoſition of the age allowed more proba. 

Wility of bringing it into execution. What I have 
1 Further to ſay of the country life, ſhall be borrowed 

1 om the poets, who were always the moſt faithful and 

| Fffectionate friends to it. Poetry was born among : 

a 9 e e 

- « Neſcio qua natale ſolum A Mulas 

| « Ducit & immemores non finit eſſe ſui . 

The Muſes {till love their own native place; 

be! l 'T has ſecret charms, which W can deface. : 
FX | 


3 The truth is, no other place is proper fas Allis 
Fork; one might as well undertake to dance in a 
ESrowd, as to make good verſes in | the midſt of noiſe 
3 Id tumult. 


= As well might corn, as verſe, in cities grow; 
In vain the thankleſs glebe we plow and fow: 

= Apainſt th* unnatural ſoil in vain we ſtrive 
- 'Tis not a ground, in which theſe pity will thrives 


It will bear nothing but the nettles or thorns of : 
F Etire, which grow moſt naturally in the worſt earth; 
- And therefore almoſt all poets, except thoſe who were 
X dot able to eat bread without the bounty of great men, 
[ hat is, without what they could get by flattering of 


them, 


TS A 


— ] 


Columella) not a little to our profeſſion ;*” I ſuppoſe 45 


ſtructions is not very important; his great antiquiy IM 


of an oracle. INato H, alle, The half is more than E 
the whole. The occaſion of the ſpeech is this; his 
brother Perſeus had, by corrupting ſome great men, | 
(Sa, dweoPuyes, great bribe-eaters he calls them, 1 | 
gotten from him the half of his eſtate. It is no matter 
: (fays he); they have not done me : ſo much Prejudice 
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them, have not only withdrawn themſelves from thef 7 


vices and vanities of the grand world, 


pariter vitiiſque jociſque 


Altius humanis exeruere caput *, = | 
into the innocent happineſs of a retired life; but hay 7 ing 
commended and adorned nothing ſo much by thei er 

ever-living poems. Heſiod was the firſt or ſecon( 2 oe 
poet in the world that remains yet extant (if Homes +4 ps 
as ſome think, preceded him, but I rather believe the 
were contemporaries) ; and he is the firſt writer too m pa 
the art of huſbandry: * he has contributed (heel 
wit 


he means not a little honour, for the matter of his in. 


is viſible through the gravity and ſimplicity of his flile 2 


The moſt acute of all his ſayings concerns our purpok WR” © 


very much, and is couched in the reverend obſcurity | 


as is they 1 imagine: 


Nm, 387 22 *. To * 


Unhappy they, to whom God has not ;ovel'd 
By a ftrong light which muſt their ſenſe ces 
8 That half a great eſtate 's more than the whole: ; 


* Ovid. Faſt, i 1. 300. 


Unhapph, 


Unhappy, from whom ſtill conceal'd does lie 3 75 
Of roots and herbs the wholeſome luxury. _ 


. 
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Tpzis I conceive to have been honeſt Heſiod's mean- 
ing From Homer we muſt not expect much con- 
1 cerning our affairs. He was blu.d, and could neither 
Vork in the country, nor enjoy the pleaſures or it 3-- 
WE his helpleſs poverty was likelielt to be ſuſtained in the 
+ richeſt places; he was to delight the Grecians with 
1 fine tales of the wars, and adventures of their an- 
Nceſtors; his ſubject removed him from all commerce 
3 with us, and yet, methinks, he made a ſhift to ſhew ?, 

us good-will a little. For, though he could do us 

S no honour in the perſon of his hero Ulyſſes (much leſs = 
of Achilles), becauſe his whole time was conſumed in 

wars and voyages; yet he makes his father Laertes a 

gardener all that while, and ſeeking his conſolation for 

le abſence of his fon in the pleaſure of planting and even 
dunging his own grounds. Ye ſee he did not contema 
is peaſants ; nay, ſo far was he from that inſolence, 
chat he always ſtyles Eumeus, who kept the hogs, 
with wonderful reſpect, 97 pe the divine ſwine- 
herd: he could have done no more for Menelaus or 
Agamemnon. And Theocritus (a very ancient poet, 
Ka he was one of our own tribe, for he wrote nothing 


but paſtorals) gave the lame epithet to an : huſband- | 
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The divine huſbandman replied to Hercules, who wa; 1 
but ds, himſelf. Theſe were civil Greeks, and who | 
underſtood the dignity of our calling! Among the | 
Romans we have, in the firſt place, our truly-divine | 
Virgil, who, though by the favour of Mzcenas and“ 
Auguſtus he might have been one of the chief men of 
Rome, yet choſe rather to employ much of his time in 7 
the exerciſe, and much of his immortal wit in the Þ I 
praiſe and inſtructions, of a ruſtic life; who, thou) 
he had written before whole books of paſtorals and 
georgics, could not abſtain in his great and pen 
poem from deſcribing Evander, one of his beſt princes 1 
as living juſt after the homely manner of an f : 
countryman. He ſeats him in a throne of maple, and Þ 
lays him but upon a bear's-ſkin ; the kine and oxen : Ibu 
ate lowing in his court- yard; the birds under the eves 1 
of his window call him up in the morning; and when! 1 
he goes abroad, only two dogs go along with him or FR 
his guard: at laſt, when he brings Zneas into hs 1 
royal cottage, he makes him ſay this memorable com. . | 
pliment, greater than ever yet was ſpoken at the E. 


| { 
curial, the Louvre, or our Whitehall: | 


© w HH 4 o i = 


t 3 limina victor 

Alcides ſubiit, hæc illum regia cepit: 5 

Aude, hoſpes, contemnere opes: & te * Gs 
e num 

« Fi inge Deo chili x veni non SE egenis *, LR 


* Virg. An. viii. 363. . 


5 L This humble roof, this ruſtic court (ſaid he) 

BE Receiv'd Alcides, crown'd with victory: 

e FS Scorn not, great gueſt, the ſteps where he has trod; 
e | But contemn wealth, and 1 imitate a God. 


The next man, whom we are much obliged to, 
both for his doctrine and example, is the next beſt 
ou in the world to Virgil, his dear friend Horace; ; 
I who, when Auguſtus had defired Mzcenas to perſuade 
un to come and live domeſtically and at the ſame 
table with him, and to be ſecretary of ſtate of the 
whole world under him, or rather jointly with him, 
for he ſays, © ut nos in epiſtolis ſcribendis adjuvet,“ 
z could not be tempted to forſake his Sabin, or 11. 
burtin manor, for ſo rich and fo glorious a trouble. 
WT There was never, I think, ſuch an example as this 
E in the world, that he ſhould have ſo much modera- 
ES tion and courage as to refuſe an offer of ſuch great- 
neſs, and the emperor ſo much generoſity and good- 

nature as not to be at all offended with his re- 

fuſal, but to retain ſtill the ſame kindneſs, and ex- 

preſs it often to him in moſt friendly and familiar 
letters, part of which are ſtill extant. If I ſhould pro- 
duce all the paſſages of this excellent author upon the 
| ſereral ſubjects which 1 treat of in this book, I muſt 
's be obliged to tranſlate half his works ; of which I 
a may ſay more truly than in my _— he aid o | 
. Flomer; - | 
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Qui, quid fit pulchrum, quid turpe, quid utile, qui 


non, 
Planiùs & melids Chryſippo & Crantore dicit *. 


I ſhall content myſelf upon this particular theme 


with three only, one out of his Odes, the other out of 


his Satires, the third out of his Epiſtles; and ſhall 1 


forbear to collect the ſuffrages of all other poets, 


which may be found ſcattered up and down through 


all their writings, and eſpecially in Martial's. But 1 


muſt not omit to make ſome excuſe for the bold un- 4 
dertaking of my own unſkilful pencil upon the beau- 
ties of a face that has been drawn before by ſo many 4 
great maſters; eſpecially, that I ſhould dare to do i T 


in Latin verſes (though of another kind), and have 


the confidence to tranſlate them. I can only ſay that 74 
I love the matter, and that ought to cover many : 
faults ; and that I run not to contend with thoſe before 
me, but follow to applaud them. : 


A Tranſlation out of VIX GI I. 
Scorg. Lib. II. 458. 
OH happy (if his happineſs he knows) 
The country ſwain, on whom kind Heaven beſtows 
At home all riches, that wiſe nature needs; 


Whom the Jak earth with ealy plenty feeds. 


* 1 Ep. 1 ii. J- = 
Ta 
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Tis true, no morning tide of elients comes, 
= And fills the painted channels of his rooms, 
- | Adoring the rich figures, as they paſs, 

in tapeſtry wrought, or cut in living braſs; 
Nor is his wool ſuperfluouſly dy'd 

With the dear poiſon of Aſſyrian pride: 
Nor do Arabian perfumes vainly ſpoil 

3 The native uſe and ſweetneſs of his oil. 

. Inſtead of theſe, his calm and harmleſs its, 
pree from th? alarms of fear, and ſtorms of ſtrife, 
Does with ſubſtantial bleſſedneſs abound, _ 
And the ſoft wings of peace cover him romd': 


WT Thick trees both againſt heat and cold provide, 


With lowing herds and bleating ſheep does ſound; 
And all the rivers, and the foreſts nigh, 


1 Both food and game, and exerciſe, ſupply. 


Here a well-harden'd, active youth we ſee, 
WT Taught the great art of chearful poverty. 
WT Here, in this place alone, there ſtill do ſhine 
W Some ſtreaks of love, both human and divine; ; 
From hence Aſtræa took her flight, and here 
WY Still her laſt footſteps upon earth appear. 
is true, the firſt deſire, which does control 
All the inferior wheels that move my ſoul, 
Is, that the Muſe me her high-prielt would make, 
- Into her holieſt ſcenes of myſtery take, 
And open there, to my mind's purged eye, 


2 F Thoſe wonders, which to ſenſe the gods deny: _ 
"i ES How 


$3 


Through artleſs grots the murmuring waters glide ; Tz 


From whence the birds ſalute him; and his . I 


„TPC 
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How in the moon ſuch change of ſhapes is found, 
The moon, the changing world's eternal bound ; 
What ſhakes the ſolid earth, what ſtrong diſeaſe 
Dares trouble the firm centre's ancient eaſe; 
What makes the ſea retreat, and what advance 

« (Varieties too regular for chance) ;” 

What drives the chariot on of winter's light, 

And ſtops the lazy waggon of the night, 

But, if my dull and frozen blood deny 

To ſend forth ſpirits, that raiſe a ſoul ſo high, 

In the next place, let woods and rivers be 

My quiet, though inglorious, deſtiny. 

In life's cool vale let my low ſcene be laid 

Cover me, gods, with Tempe's thickeſt ſhade. 
Happy the man, I grant, thrice happy, he, 
Who can through groſs efiects their cauſes ſee: | 
| Whoſe courage from the deeps of knowiedge rg 1 
Nor vainly fears inevitable things; 3 
But does his walk of virtue calmly go 
Through all th? alarms of deata and hell below. 
Happy! but, next ſuch conquerors, happy they, 
Whoſe humble life lies not in fortune's way. 

They unconcern'd, from their ſaſe diſtant ſeat, 

Behold the rods and ſceptres of the great; 
The quarrels of the mighty without fear, 
And the deſcent of foreign troops, they hear; 85 

Nor can ev'n Rome their ſteady courſe miſguide, 5 Y 

With all the luſtre of her perithing pride. | 
Them never yet did ſtrife or avarice draw 
Into the noiſy markets of the law, if 

oe e Te 


E The camps of gowned war; nor do they hve 
y rules or forms, that many madmen give. 
Duty for nature's bounty they repay, 

And her ſole laws religiouſly obey. 

3 Some with bold labour plow the faithleſs main, 
some rougher ſtorms in princes? courts ſuſtain: 
Some ſwell up their light fails with popular fame, 
3 | Charm'd with the fooliſh whiſtlings of a name: 
Some their vain wealth to earth again commit; 
2 With endleſs cares ſome brooding o'er it ſit: 
Country and friends are by ſome wretches ſold, 

o lie cn Tyrian beds, and drink in gold; 

No price too high for profit can be ſhown; | 


Not brothers? blood, nor hazards of their own: 


XZ Around the world! in ſearch of it they roam, 
lt makes ev'n their antipodes their home; 
Meanwhile, the prudent huſbandman 1s found, 
In mutual duties ſtriving with his ground, 
2 And half the year he care of that does take, 


"I That half the year grateful returns does make. 5 
Fach fertile month does ſome new gifts preſent, 


And with new work his induſtry content. 
2 This the young lamb, that the ſoft fleece, doth yield ; | 
This loads with hay, and that with corn, the field; 
FR. All ſorts of fruit crown the rich autumn's pride: 
And on a felling hill's warm ſtony fide, _ 
| : : | The powerful princely purple of the vine, 

2 Twice dy d with the redoubled ſun, does ſhine. 

ln th' evening to a fair enſuing day, 


With joy he ſees his flocks and kids to play: 
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And loaded kine about his cottage ſtand, 

Inviting with known ſound the milker's hand; 
And when from wholeſome labour he doth come, 
With wiſhes to be there, and wiſh'd-for home, 
He meets at door the ſofteſt human bliſſes, 
His chaſte wife's welcome, and dear children's kiſſes, 
When any rural holidays invite 
His genius forth to innocent delight, 
On earth's fair bed, beneath ſome ſacred made, 
Amidſt his equal friends careleſsly laid, 
He ſings thee, Bacchus, patron of the vine; 
The beechen bowl foams with a flood of wine, 


Not to the loſs of reaſon, or of ſtrength: 


To active games and manly ſport, at length, 
Their mirth aſcends, and with fill'd veins they ſee 
Who can the beſt at better trials be. 
From ſuch the old Hetrurian virtue roſe ; 
Such was the life the prudent Sabins choſe : 
Such, Remus, and the god, his brother, led; 


From ſuch firm-footing Rome grew the world's head, 


Such was the life that, ev'n till now, does raife 
The honour of poor Saturn's golden days: 
Before men, born of earth, and buried there, 

Let-in the ſea their mortal fate to ſhare: 
Before new ways of periſhing were ſought; 
Before unſkilful death on anvils wrought; 
Before thoſe beaſts, which human lite ſuſtain, 
By men, unleſs to the gods uſe, were ſlain. 
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Ho k. Epod. Ode II. 


HAPPY the man, whom bountecus gods allow 


ich his own hands paternal grounds to plough! 
: Eike the firſt golden mortals happy, he, 

L 1 rom buſineſs and the cares of mohey free! 

No human ſtorms break off at land his lep; 


No loud alarms of nature, on the deep: 


Ft rom all the cheats of law he hves ſecure, 
Nor does th' affronts of palaces endure. 
Pometimes, the beauteous, marriageable vine 


Vie to the luſty bridegroom elm does join; 


Sometimes he lops the barren trees around, 


And grafts new life into the fruitful wound; 


Pometimes he ſhears his flock, and ſometimes bs 
Stores up the golden treaſures of the bee. 

1 He ſees his lowing herds walk o'er the plain, £ 

WV hilt neighbouring hills lowe back to them again; 
and, when the ſeaſon, rich as well as gay, 


All her autumnal bounty does diſplay, 

lo is he pleas'd th' increaſing uſe to ſee 

Of his well-truſted labours bend the tree! 

Of which large ſhares, on the glad ſacred days, 
He gives to friends, and to the gods repays. 
With how much joy does he, beneath ſome ſhade 
Wy aged trees? reverend embraces made, 

s careleſs head on the freth green recline, 

lis head uncharg'd with fear or with deſign. 

By him a river conſtantly complains, 

The birds above e with various ſtrains, 
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And in the ſolemn ſcene their orgies keep, 

Like dreams, mix'd with the gravity of ſleep; 

Sleep, which does always there for entrance wait, 

And nought within againſt it ſhuts the gate. 
Nor does the rougheſt ſeaſon of the ſky, 

Or ſullen Jove, all ſports to him deny. 

He runs the mazes of the nimble hare, 

His well-mouth'd dogs” glad concert rends the air; 

Or with game bolder, and rewarded more, 

He drives into a toil the foaming boar; 

Here flies the hawk t' aſſault, and there the net 

To intercept, the travailing fowl, is ſet; 

And all his malice, all his craft, is ſhown _ 

In innocent wars on beaſts and birds alone. 


This is the life from all misfortunes free, = - 


he LAS 
WG 


From thee, the great one, tyrant Love, from thee; 
And, if a chaſte and clean, though homely, wite 
Be added to the bleſſings of this life,. — 
Such as the ancient ſun-burnt Sabins were, 
Such as Apulia, frugal fill, does bear, — 
Who makes her children and the houſe her care, 
And joyfully the work of life does ſhare, 
Nor thinks herſelf too noble or too fine 
To pin the ſheepfold or to milch the kine; 
Who waits at door againſt her huſband come 
From rural duties, late and wearied, home, 
Where ſhe receives him with a kind embrace, 
A chearful fire, and a more chearful face; 
And fills the bowl up to her homely lord, 
And with domeſtic plenty loads the board; 
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lot all the luſtful ſhell-#ſh of the ſea, 0 
Pt by the wanton hand of luxury, 
4 ot ortolans, nor godwits, nor the reſt 
q Wor coſtly names that glorify a feaſt, | 
Are at the princely tables better chear, | 
Fraun lamb and kid, lettuce and olives, here, 
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THE COUNTRY MOUs E. 


A Paraphraſe upon Hoa AC E, Book II. Sat, vi 


þ 
1 
1 
; 
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4 AT the large foot of a fair hollow tees. 1 

5 Coe to plough'd ground, ſeated commodiouſly, | 

: His ancient and hereditary houſe, 

7 There dwelt a good ſubſtantial country mouſe z 
Frugal, and grave, and careful of the main, 

vet one who once did nobly entertain 

A city mouſe, well-coated, fleek, and gay, 

= A mouſe of high degree, which loſt his way, 
Wantoaly walking forth to take the air, 

And arriv'd early, and belighted, there, 

For a day's lodging: the good hearty hoſt 

WT (Thc ancient plenty of his hall to boaſt) 

Did all the ſtores produce, that might excite, | 

Wan various taſtes, the courtier's appetite. 
=_ 4 _ Fitches 


* — * — E — 
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Fitches and beans, peaſon and oats, and wheat, 
And a large cheſnut, the delicious meat 
Which Jove himſelf, were he a mouſe, would eat. 
And, for a haut gouſt, there was mixt with theſe 
The ſwerd of bacon, and the coat of cheeſe: 
The precious reliques which, at harveſt, he 
Had gather'd from the reaper's luxury. 
Freely (ſaid he) fall on, and never ſpare, 
The bounteous gods will for to-morrow care. 
And thus at eaſe, on beds of ſtraw, they lay, 
And to their genius ſacrific'd the day: 
| Yet the nice gueſt's Epicurean mind, 

(Though breeding made him civil ſeem and kind) 
Deſpis'd this country feaſt; and ſtill his thaught 
Upon the cakes and pies of London wrought. 95 

Vour bounty and civility (ſaid he), 
Which I'm ſurpriz'd in theſe rude parts to ſee, 
| Shews that the gods have given you a mind 
Too noble for the fate which here you find. 
Why ſhould a ſoul, ſo virtuous and fo great, 
| Loſe itſelf thus in an obſcure retreat? 
Let ſavage beaſts lodge in a country den; 
You ſhould ſee towns, and manners know, and men; 
And taſte the generous luxury of the court, 
Where all the mice of quality reſort; 

Where thouſand beauteous ſhes about you move, 
And, by high fare, are pliant made to love. 
We all, ere long, muſt render up our breath; 
No cave or hole can ſhelter us from death. 

| : | Since 
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| & dince life is ſo uncertain, and ſo ſhort, 
er's ſpend it all in feaſting and in ſport. 
Nome, worthy fir, come with me and partake 
5 All the great things that mortals happy make. 
Alas! what virtue hath ſufficient arms 
r' oppoſe bright honour, and ſoft pleaſure's charms: 
hat wiſdom can their magic force repel ? 
5 It draws this reverend hermit from his cell. 
5 It was the time, when witty poets tell, 
, That Phozbus into Thetis* boſom fell : 
: & She bluſh'd at firſt, and then put out the light, 
And drew the modeſt curtains of the night.“ 
7 Pplainly the truth to tell, the ſun was ſet, 
when to the town our wearied travellers get: : 
1 To a lord's houſe, as lordly as can be, 
lade for the uſe of pride and luxury, 
hey come; the gentle courtier at the door 
E . Stops, and will hardly enter in before; 
Bat *tis, fir, your command, and being ſo, 
| Ik m ſworn t' obedience; and fo in they go. 
5 Bchind a hanging, in a ſpacious room 
WJ (The richeſt work of Mortclake's noble loom) 
8 ou wait a while, their wearied limbs to reſt, 
Till filence ſhould invite them to their feaſt. 
About the hour that Cynthia's ſilver light 
Had touch'd the pale meridies of the night * 
At laſt, the various ſupper being done, 
It happen'd that the company was gone 
lato a room remote, ſervants and all, 
: To pleaſe their noble fancies with a ball. 
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Our hoſt leads forth his ſtranger, and does find 


All fitted to the bounties of his mind. 
Still on the table half-fll'd diſhes ſtood, 
And with delicious bits the floor was ſtrew'd. 


'The courteous mouſe preſents him with the beſt, 
And both with fat varieties are bleſt, 


Th' induſtrious peaſant every where does range, 


And thanks the gods for his life's happy change. 
Lo! in the midſt of a well-freighted pye, 
They both at laſt glutted and wanton lie 


When, ſee the ſad reverſe of proſperous fate, 


And what fierce ſtorms on mortal glories wait! 


With hideous noiſe down the rude ſervants come, 
Six dogs before run barking into th' room; —_ 
The wretched gluttons fly with wild affright, 
And hate the fullneſs, which retards their flight, 


Our trembling peaſant wiſhes now, in vain, 


That rocks and mountains cover'd him again; 
Oh, how the change of his poor life he curſt! 


This, of all lives (ſaid he) is ſure the worſt : 


Give me again, ye gods, my cave and wood |! 
With peace, let tares and acorns be my food ! „ 
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of Ho RAC RE. 
Ho RACE to pus cus Axis TI us. 


Hk ALTE, from the lover of the country, me, 
Fiat to the lover of the city, thee z 

A difference in our ſouls, this only proves; 

In all things elſe, we agree like married doves. 


» like; 1 looſely fly from bough to bough, 

: 4 nd rivers drink, and all the ſhining we 

; Upon fair trees or moſſy rocks I play; 

In fine, I live and reign, when I retire 

From all that you equal with heaven aki; . 

8 C Like one at laſt from the prieſt's ſervice fled, 
Loathing the honied cakes, I long for bread. 

; ould I a houſe for happineſs ere, 

2 ature alone ſhould be the architect, 

ke 'd build it more convenient than great, 

And doubtleſs in the country chooſe her ſeat; 

; :. s there a place doth better helps ſupply 

Againſt the wounds of winter's cruelty ? 

8 Is there an air, that gentlier does aſſuage 

E The mad celeſtial dog's, or lion? 85 rage? 

ls it not there that lleep (and only there) 

A Nor noiſe without, nor cares within, does fear ? 

: Does art through pipes a purer water bring, 
ww that, which nature ſtrains 1 into a f pring ? 


ME 


: Put the warm neſt and crowded dove houſe thou 
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More beauties, than in herbs and flowers do grow ? 


And in your towns, that proſpect gives delight, 
Which opens round the country to our fight. 
Men to the good, from which they raſhly fly, 
Return at laſt; and their wild luxury 5 
Does but in vain with thoſe true joys contend, 
Which nature did to mankind recommend. 
The man who changes gold for burniſh'd braſs, 

Or ſmall right gems for larger ones of glaſs, 
Is not, at length, more certain to be made 

Ridiculous, and wretched by the trade, 

Than he, who ſells a ſolid good, to buy 
The painted goods of pride and vanity. 

If thou be wiſe, no glorious fortune chooſe, 


For, when we place ev'n trifles in the heart, 
With trifles too, unwillingly we part. 


Than all the tumult of vain greatneſs brings 
To kings, or to the favourites of kings. 

The horned deer, by nature arm'd ſo well, 
Did with the horſe in common paſture dwell ; 
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Can all your tap'ſtries, or your pictures, ſhow _ 


Fountains and trees our wearied pride do pleaſe, 


Ev'n in the midſt of gilded palaces, 


Which 'tis but pain to keep, yet grief to loſe; 


An humble roof, plain bed, and homely board, 
More clear, untainted pleaſures do afford, 


And, when they fought, the field it always wan, 
Till the ambitious horſe begg'd help of man, 
And took the bridle, and thenceforth did reign 


W : alone, as lord of all the Pins - 
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0 But never after could the rider get 
From off his back, or from his mouth the bit. 
80 they, who poverty too much do fear, 


T avoid that weight, a greater burden bear; 


That they might power above their equals have, 5 
Io cruel maſters they themſelves enſſave. 


For gold, their liberty exchang'd we ſee, 
That faireſt lower which crowns humamity 185 
And all this miſchief does upon them light, 


only, becauſe they know not how, aright, 


That great, but ſecret, happineſs to prize, 
That 's laid up in a little, for the wiſe : 


kat is the beſt and eaſieſt eſtate, | 
5 Which to a man ſits cloſe, but not too ftr ait; 
is like a ſhoe; it pinches and it burns, 
Too narrow; and too large, it overturns. 

— My deareſt friend! ſtop thy deſires at laſt, 
X | And chearfully enjoy the wealth thou haſt: 
And, if me {till ſeeking for more you ſee, 


Chide and reproach, deſpiſe and laugh at me. 


Money was made, not to command our will, 
But all our lawful pleaſures to fulfil: 

Shame and woe to us, if we our wealth obey; ; 
M The horſe doth with the horſeman x run A 


*The SE as alas. expreſſes his own feeling: but by Saks f 


more, he expreſſes it very claſſically. The alluſion is to the an- 


cient cuſtom of wearing wreaths or Sarlands of flowers, on nay 
occafion of Joy and Oy. Aung. 
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: (Plac'd far out of the roads of hope or fear) 


Upon a life of buſineſs, and of ſtate, 
| He ſees (nor does the fight diſturb his = 


Thus, thus (and this deſerv'd great Virgil's praiſe) 
The old Corycian yeoman paſs'd his days,; 


Th ambaſſadors, which the great emperor ſent 


The reverend gardener hoeing of his ground 2 
 Unwillingly, and flow, and diſcontent, 


And oft look'd back, and oft was heard to ſay, 
Not without ſighs, Alas! I there forſake 

A happier kingdom than I go to take! 

Thus Aglaiis (a man unknown to men, 

But the gods knew, and therefore lov'd him then) 

Thus liv'd obſcurely then without a name, 
N now confign'd t t' eternal fame. 


THE COUNTRY LIFE. 
15 IV. Plantarum. 
BLE ST be the man (and bleſt he is) whom eber 
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A little field, and little garden, feeds: 
The field gives all that frugal nature needs; 
The wealthy garden liberally beſtows 

All ſhe can aſk, when ſhe luxurious grows. 
The ſpecious inconveniences, that wait 
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By fools deſir'd, by wicked men poſſeſt. 


Thus his wiſe life Abdolonymus ſpent : | 


To offer him a crown, with wonder found 


From his lov'd cottage to a throne he went; 
And oft. he ſtopt, in his triumphant way, 


For 
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For Gyges, the rich king, wicked and great, 
preſum'd, at wiſe Apollo's Delphic ſeat 
preſum'd, to aſk, Oh thou, the whole world's eye, 
See'ſt thou a man that happier is than I ? 
EZ The god, who ſcorn'd to flatter man, reply” d, 
Aglaüs happier is. But Gyges cry'd, 
In a proud rage, Who can that Aglaüs be ! 
EWe have heard, as yet, of no ſuch king as he. 
And true it was, through the whole earth around 
No king of ſuch a name was to be found. 
4 Irs ſome old hero of that name alive, 
wo his high race does from the gods derive ? 
| Is it ſome mighty general, that has done 
1 Wonders in fight, and god-like honours won? 
Ils it ſome man of endleſs wealth? ſaid he. 
g None, none of theſe. Who can this Aglaiis be? 
Aſter long ſearch, and vain enquiries paſt, 
In an obſcure Arcadian vale at laſt 
| ; (Th' Arcadian life has always ſhady been) 
ear Sopho's town (which he but once had been) 
This Aglaüs, who monarchs? envy drew, 
Pot happineſs the gods ſtood witneſs to, 
This mighty Aglaüs, was labouring found, 
With his own hands, in his own little ground. 

| So, gracious God! (if it may lawful be, 

Among thoſe fooliſh gods to mention thee) 
Po let me act, on ſuch a private ſtage, 

The laſt dull ſcenes of my declining age; - 

ter long toils and voyages in vain, 

his quiet port let my toſt veſſel gain; 
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es ESSAYS IN VERSE AND PROSE | 
Of heavenly reſt, this earneſt to me lend, 


Let my life ſleep, and learn to love her end. 


V. 0 
THE G AR D E N. 


To bf Byzwen, Eſquire 


1 dee had any ocher defire ſo ſtrong and ſo like to 


covetouſneſs, as that one which I have had al. 


ways, that I might be maſter at laſt of a ſmall houſt 
and large garden, with very moderate convenience 
Joined to them, and there dedicate the remainder of 
my life galy to the culture of them, and — of . 


ture; 


And there (with n no deſign beyond my wall whole an 
r 
In no made eaſe, and no unglorious poverty. 


Or, as Vir rgil has ſaid, ſhorter and better for me, , th 
I might there 


„Studis florere ionobilis oti : 


(though I could wiſh that he had rather ſaid, « Nobil 
oti,”” when he ſpoke of his own.) But ſeveral acc: 


* Virg, Georg. iv. 564. 
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FO of my ill-fortune have diſappointed me hitherto, _ 8 
and do ſtill, of that felicity; for though I have made i 
the firſt and hardeſt ſtep to it, by abandoning all am 
bitions and hopes in this world, and by retiring from 
| the noiſe of all buſineſs and almoſt company, yet T | 
| flick ſtill in the inn of a hired houſe and garden, | 
among weeds and rubbiſh; and without that pleaſant- { 
eſt work of human induſtry, the improvement of ſome- © ö 
thing which we call (not very properly, but yet we 
call) our own. I am gone out from Sodom, but I am 
not yet arrived at my little Zoar. O let me eſcape 
W thither (is it not a little one?) and my ſoul ſhall live.“ 
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Ido not look back yet; but I have been forced to 
WS fop, and make too many halts. You may wonder, 
e 


Fir, (for this ſeems a little too extravagant and pinda- 
I rical for proſe) what I mean by all this preface; it is 
0 let you know, that though I have miſſed, like a 
E chemiſt, my great end, yet I account my affections 
and endeavours well rewarded by ſomething that 1 
have met with by the bye; which is, that they have 
& procured to me ſome part in your kindneſs and ef- 
teem; and thereby the honour of having my name ſo 
advantageouſly recommended to poſterity, by the epiſ- 
e you are pleaſed to prefix to the moſt uſeful book 
that has been written in that kind 5 and which i is to 
A lait as long as months and years. 


0 


lat 


lis 
Cl 


* Mr. Evelyn's « 6c Ka hortenſe;“ dedicated to Mr. 
Cowley — The title explains the propriety of the compliment, 
W tat this book was to laſt as long as months and years, Hunp, | 


nts 
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Among many other arts and excellencies, which yu 
enjoy, I am glad to find this favourite of mine the 
moſt predominant; that you chooſe this for your wife, 
though you have hundreds of other arts for your con- 
cubines; though you know them, and beget ſons upq L 
them all (to which you are rich enough to allow grea | 
legacies), yet the iſſue of this ſeems to be deſigned | 
by you to the main of the eſtate; you have taken 2 
moſt pleaſure in it, and beſtowed moſt charges upon LY 
its education: and I doubt not to ſee that book, 
which you are pleaſed to promiſe to the world, and of | 
which you have given us a large earneſt in your ca. 5 
lendar, as accompliſhed, as any thing can be expect 
from an extraordinary wit, and no ordinary expence, 
and a long experience. I know nobody that poſſeſſe 7 
more private happineſs than you do in your garden; 
and yet no man, who makes his happineſs more public 
by a free communication of the art and knowledge of 5 
it to others. All that I myſelf am able yet to do, i L 
only to recommend to mankind the ſearch of that fe. 
licity, which you inſtruct them how to find and to en- 
Joy. | 8 Og 
Happy art thou, whom God does bleſs 
Wich the full choice of thine own happineſs ; 
And happier yet, becauſe thou rt bleſt 
With prudence, how to chooſe the beſt : 
In books and gardens thou haſt plac'd aright | 
(̃ Things, which thou well doſt underſtand; 
And both doſt make with thy laborious hand) 


55 hy noble, innocent delight; 3 Z 
3 An 
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And in \ thy virtuous wife, where thou again doſt meet 


Both pleaſures more refin'd and ſweet ; 
The faireſt garden in her looks, 
And in her mind the wiſeſt books. 

Oh, who would change theſe ſoft, yet ſolid j Joys, 
For empty ſhows and ſenſeleſs noiſe ; | 
And all which rank ambition breeds, 


BZ Which ſeem ſuch beauteous flowers, and are 5 poi- 


ſonous weeds ? 


When God did man to his own likeneſs make, 


5 As much as clay, though of the pureſt kind, 


By the great potter's art refin'd, 
Could the divine impreſſion take, 
He thought it fit to place him, where 
A kind of heaven too did appear, 


As far as earth could ſuch a likeneſs bear: 


That man no happineſs might want, 


Which earth to her firſt maſter could afford, 


He did a garden for him plant 


£ £ | By the quick hand of his omnipotent word. 
As the chief help and joy of human life, 
He gave him the firſt gift; firſt, ev'n before a vife 


F or God, the 3 archireR, 


T had been as eaſy to cet 


A Louvre or Eſcurial, or a tower 
That might with heaven communication hold, 
= As Babel vainly thought to do of old: 


He wanted not the ſkill or power ; 
In the world's fabric thoſe were ſhown, 
And the materials were all his own. 
F * 
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But well he knew, what place would beſt agree 
With innocence, and with felicity : 

And we elſewhere ſtill ſeek for them in vain; 

Uf any part of either yet remain, 

If any part of either we expect, 

This may our judgment in the ſearch direct; 
God the firſt garden made, and the firſt 5 Cain. 


0 bleſſed ſhades O gentle, cool retreat 

From all th' immoderate heat, 

In which the frantic world does burn and ſweat! . 

This does the lion-ſtar, ambition's rage; 

IT his avarice, the dog- ſtar's thirſt, aſſuage; 
Every where elſe their fatal power we ſee, 
They make and rule man's wretched deſtiny: 
They neither ſet, nor diſappear, 

But nnen o'er all the year; 7 
Whilſt we ne'er feel their flame or influence here. 
Ihe birds that dance from bough to 3 

And ſing above in every tre, 

Are not from fears and cares more free 
Than we: who lie, or ſit, or walk, below, 

And ſhould by right be ſingers too. 

What prince's choir of muſic can excel! 

That, which within this ſhade does dwell 15 

To which we nothing pay or give; 

They, like all other poets, live 1 
Without reward, or thanks, for their obliging pains: 
| 'Tis well if they become not prey: 

The whiſtling winds add their leſs artful ſtrains, 

And a grave baſs the murmuring fountains play; 

| Nature 
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ature does all this harmony beſtow, 

WE But to our plants, art's muſic too, 

ne pipe, theorbo, and guittar, we owe; 

f The lute itſelf, which once was green and mute, 
= When Orpheus ſtrock th” inſpired lute, 
The trees danc'd round, and underſtood 
By ſympathy the voice ns wood. 


T| heſe are the ſpells, that to kind ſleep invite, 
L and nothing does within reſiſtance make, 

Which yet we moderately take; 

Who would not chooſe to be awake, 
While he 's encompaſt round with ſuch delight, 
I [To th' ear, the noſe, the touch, the taſte, and fight? ? 
when Venus would her dear Aſcanius keep“ 
A priſoner in the downy bands of ſleep, 
he odorous herbs and flowers beneath him ſpread, 
: ; As the moſt ſoft and ſweeteſt bed ; | 
Not her own lap would more have charm'd his head. 
= Who, that has reaſon, and his ſmell, | 
Would not among roſes and jaſmine dwell, 
© Rather than all his ſpirits choak _ 
4 With exhalations of dirt and ſmoke, 
; And all th' uncleanneſs which does drown, 
In peſtilential clouds, a populous town? 
The earth itſelf breathes better perfumes here, ; 
Than all the female men, or women, there, 
Wy Not without cauſe, about them bear, 


irg. En- 1.655. 


8 When 
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When Epicurus to the world had taught, 
That pleaſure was the chiefeſt good n= 
(And was, perhaps, i' th' right, if rightly underſtood 
His life he to his doctrine brought, T4 
And in a garden's ſhade that ſovereign pleaſure ug I} 
| Whoever a true epicure would be, 8 
May there find cheap and virtuous luxury. 
Vitellius's table, which did hold 
As many creatures as the ark of old ; = 
That fiſcal table, to which every day Mw 
All countries did a conſtant tribute pay, 3 
Could nothing more delicious afford 
Than nature's liberality, 
| Help'd with a little art and induſtry, 
Allow the meaneſt gardener's board. 
The wanton taſte no fiſh or fowl can . 
For which the grape or melon ſhe would loſe; 
Though all th' inhabitants of ſea and air I WM 
Be liſted in the glutton's bill of fare, Wc 
| Yet fill the fruits of earth we ſee 1 
Plac'd the third ſtory high in all her luxury. 


But with no ſenſe the garden does comply, 
None courts, or flatters, as it does the eye. 
When the great Hebrew king did almoſt ſtrain 
The wondrous treaſures of his wealth and brain, 

His royal ſouthern gueſt to entertain; 

Though ſhe on ſilver floors did tread, 
With 4 Aſſyrian carpets on them ſpread, 
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To hide the metal's poverty; 7 
Though ſhe look'd up to roofs of gold, 
And nought around her could behold 
But ſilk and rich embroidery, 
And Babyloniſh tapeſtry, 
= And wealthy Hiram's princely dye; : 
Z Brough Ophir's ſtarry ſtones met every where her eye ; 
5 Though ſhe herſelf and her gay hoſt were dreſt 
With all the ſhining glories of the Eaſt; 
| When laviſh art her coſtly work had done, 
= The honour and the prize of bravery 
q Was by the garden from the palace won; 
And every roſe and lily there did ſtand 
I Better attir'd by nature's hand *. 
The caſe thus judg'd againſt the king whe: 
Bi one, that would not be ſo rich, „ though wiſer far 
b than he. | 


Nor does this happy place only diſpenſe 
1 Such various pleaſures to the ſenſe ; 
| | Here health itſelf does live, - 
q That Galt of life, which does to all a reliſh give, 
Its ſtanding pleaſure, and intrinſic wealth, 

The body's virtue, and the ſoul's good- -fortune, health, 
The tree of life, when it in Eden ſtood, 
| Did its immortal head to heaven rear; 

It laſted a tall cedar, till the flood; 

| Now a ſmall thorny ſhrub it does appear; 
Door will it thrive too every where: 


* Matth. vi. 29. 
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| It always here is freſheſt ſeen ; 
Tis only here an ever-green. 
If, through the ſtrong and beauteous fence. 
Of temperance and innocence, 
And wholeſome labours, and a quiet mind, 
Any diſeaſes paſſage find, 


They muſt not think here to aſſail 
A land unarmed, or without a guard ; 
They muſt fight for it, and diſpute it hard, 
Before they can prevail: 
Scarce any plant is growing here, 
Which againſt death ſome weapon does not bear. 
Let cities boaſt, that they provide 
For life the ornaments of pride; 
But 'tis the country and the field, 
That furniſh it with ſtaff and ſhield. 


Where does the wiſdom and the power divine 


In a more bright and ſweet reflection ſhine? N W.I 
Where do we finer ſtrokes and colours ſee o' 
Of the Creator's real poetry, e 
Than when we with attention look _ = = 
Upon the third day's volume of the book ? WE He 
If we could open and intend our ” II 


We all, like Moſes, ſhould eſpy 
Ev'n in a buſh the radiant Deity. 
But we deſpiſe theſe his inferior ways 
(Though no leſs full of miracle and praiſe) : 
Upon the flowers of heaven we gaze; 
The ſtars of ear ch no w onder 1 in us raiſe, 


"Though 
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Though theſe perhaps do, more than ws 
EY The life of mankind ſway. 
Although no part of mighty nature be 
More ſtor'd with beauty, power, and myſtery 3 
Pet, to encourage human induſtry, 
od has ſo order'd, that no other part 
Puch ſpace and ſuch dominion leaves for art. 


We no-where Art do fo triumphant ſee, 
= As when it grafts or buds the tree: 
In other things we count it to excel, 
f it a docile ſcholar can appear 
ro Nature, and but imitate her well; 
Wit over-rules, and is her maſter, here. 
lt imitates her Maker's power divine, 
And changes her ſometimes, and ſometimes does re- : 
It does, like grace, the fallen tree reſtore Ent 1 
Io its bleſt Rate of Paradiſe before: 
Who would not joy to ſee his conquering hand 
| O'er all the vegetable world command? _ 
; And the wild giants of the wood receive 
What law he's pleas'd to give? 
He bids th' ill-natur'd crab produce 
| The gentler apple's winy juice; 
The golden fruit, that worthy is 
Of Galatea's purple kiſs: 
| He does the ſavage hawthorn teach = 
To bear the medlar and the pear: 
He bids the ruſtic plum to rear 
A noble trunk, and be a peach, | 
| 3 | SP 7 Ev'n | 
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 Evn Daphne's coyneſs he does mock, 
And weds the cherry to her ſtock, 
Though ſhe refus'd Apollo's ſuit ; 
Ev'n ſhe, that chaſte and virgin tree, 


' Now wonders at herſelf, to ſee | 
That ſhe? J E mother made, and bluſhes 1 in 1 fruit. 


FD 
r 
* 


 Methinks, I oe great Dioclefian walk 
In the Salonian garden's noble ſhade, 
Which by his own imperial hands was made: 
I ſee him ſmile, methinks, as he does talk 
With the ambaſſadors, who come in vain 
1 entice him to a throne again. 
If I, my friends (ſaid he) ſhould to you ſhow 
All the delights which in theſe gardens grow, 
Tis likelier much, that you ſhould with me ſtay, 
'Than ?tis, that you ſhould carry me away : 
And truſt me not, my friends, if, every day, 
Il walk not here with more delight, 
Than ever, after the moſt happy fight, 
In triumph to the capitol I rode, 
To thank the gods, and to be thought, myſels almoſt 
a os 
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VI. 


OF GREATNESS. 


QINCE we cannot attain to greatneſs (ſays the : 


Wailing at it:“ this he ſpoke but in jeſt. I believe he - 
Yefired it no more than I do, and had leſs reaſon; for 
e enjoyed ſo plentiful and honourable a fortune in a 


Hoſt excellent country, as allowed him all the real 


onveniences of it, ſeparated and purged from the in- 
ſhommodities. If I were but in his condition, I ſhould 
Pink it hard meaſure, without being convinced of any 
Irime, to be ſequeſtered from it, and made one of the 
Ear. officers of ſtate. But the reader may think 
hat what I now ſay is of ſmall authority, becauſe 1 
derer was, nor ever ſhall be, put to the trial: I can 


| Wecrefore only make my proteſtation, 


If ever I more riches did defire 
Than cleanlineſs and quiet do require : - 

If &er ambition did my fancy cheat, 

With any wiſh, ſo mean as to be great; 
Continue, Heaven, ſtill from me to remove 
The humble bleſſings of that life I love. 


| I know very many men will deſpiſe, and ſome pity 


. de, for this humour, as a poor. ſpirited fellow ; but 1 
I content, and, like Horace, thank God for being ſo. 


Di 


Sieur de Montagne) let us have our revenge by 
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Di bene fecerunt, i inopis me qubdque Puſilli 


Finxerunt animi . 


1 confeli, I Jed littleneſs almoſt in all things, i IJ 
little convenient eſtate, a little chearful houſe, a MO : 


company, and a very little feaſt; and, if I were ev 
do fall in love again (which is a great paſſion, ai; 
therefore, I hope, I have done with it) it would be, 
think, with prettineſs, rather than with majeſtici, 
beauty. I would neither wiſh that my miſtreſs, ii. 


my fortune, ſhould be a Bona roba, nor, as Home L 
uſes to deſcribe his beauties, like a daughter of gra 

jupiter for the ſtatelineſs and of her ral 2} 
but, as Lucrety Hays, ; | 7 


Parvola, pum Fi io, Regiruy þ, ul, tota merum al +, 


Where chere i is one man of this, I believe there ai 
1 42 of Senecio's mind, whoſe ridiculous affe 


tion, of grandeur Seneca the elder t deſcribes to tw 


effect: Senecio was a man of a turbid and confuli 
wit, who could not endure to ſpeak any but migin 
words and ſentences, till this humour grew at laſt mv 


ſo notorious a habit, or rather diſeaſe, as became h 


| ſport of the whole town: he would have no ſervant 
but huge, maſly fellows; no plate or houſhold-ſtuh 


but thrice as big as the faſhion : you may believe mW: 
for 1 ſpeak it without raillery, his ertraragancy ca 7 


k Sat, iv. 17. + Lucr, iv. 1155. 
I Suaſoriarum Liber. Suaſ. 11. bs. 
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W 1:7 into ſuch a madneſs, that he would not put on a 
air of ſhoes, each of which was not big enough for 
W-oth his feet: he would eat nothing but what was 
reat, nor touch any fruit but horſe-plums and pound- 
: bears: he kept a concubine, that was a very gianteſs, 
ud made her walk too always in chiopins, till at laſt, 
* got the ſurname of Senecio Grandio, which Meſ- 
Ila ſaid, was not his cegnomen, but his cognomentum e 
hen he declaimed for the three hundred Lacedæmo- 
ans, who alone oppoſed Xerxes's army of above three 
undred thouſand, he ſtretched out his arms, and ſtood 
Wn tiptoes, that he might appear the taller, and my : 
WW ut, in a very loud voice; “ rejoice, I rejoice.” — 
: We wondered, I remember, what new great fortune 
ad befallen his eminence. “ Xerxes (ſays he) is all 
ine own. He, who took away the ſight of the ſea, 
ich the canvas veils of fo many ſhips*'—and then he 
Jes on ſo, as I know not what to make of the reſt, 
ether it be the fault of the edition, or the orator” s 
dwn burley way of nonſenſe. | Þ 
| This is the character that Seneca gives af this hy- 
W-roolcal fop, whom we ſtand amazed at, and yet 
ere are very few men who are not in ſome things, and 
o ſome degrees, Grandios. Is any thing more com- 
non, than to ſee our ladies of quality wear ſuch high 
Whocs as they cannot walk in, without one to lead 
em; and a gown as long again as their body, ſo that 
ey cannot ir to the next room without a page or 
to hold it up? I may ſafely ſay, that all the often- 
rag of our grandees is, juſt like a train, of no uſe in 
Vor IN. 55 G „ 
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the world, but horribly cumberſome and incommodiou, iſ 
What is all this, but a ſpice of Grandio? how tediow WE 
would this be, if we were always bound to it! I do he. 


poſed, than endure every day of his reign all the ce. 


moſt contemptible divertiſements and meaneſt recrea. 
tions of the vulgar, nay, even of children. One of the 
moſt powerful and fortunate princes * of the world, df 
late, could find out no delight fo ſatisfactory, as the 


I Beelzcbub ſignifies the Lord of flies. CowLEY., 


lieve there is no king, who would not rather be de. 


remonies of his coronation. 


The mightieft princes are glad to fly often fron 
' theſe majeſtic pleaſures (which 1 is, methinks, no ſmall | 


diſparagement to them) as it were for refuge, to the 


keeping of little ſinging birds, and hearing of then, 


and whiſtling to them. What did the emperors of the 
whole world? If ever any men had the free and fil 
enjoyment of all human greatneſs (nay that. would not 


ſuffice, for they would be gods too), they certainly pol: 
ſeſſed it: and yet one of them, who ſtyled himſelf lord 
and god of the earth, could not tell how to paſs hv 
whole day pleaſantly, without ſpending conſtantly ty 


or three hours in catching of flies, and killing then 
with a bodkin, as if his godſhip had been Beelzebub t 


One of his predeceſſors, Nero (who never put an 


| bounds, nor met with any ſtop to his appetite) could 
: div ert himfelf with no paſtime more agreeable, than to 


* 3 X111.—The Duke de Luynes, the Conſtable of Franc, 
is ſaid to have gained the favour of this powerful and ortunat 
prince by training up ſinging birds for him. Anon. 
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un * the ſtreets all night in a diſguiſe, als abuſe _ 
the women, and affront the men whom he met, and 
E metimes to beat them, and ſometimes to be beaten by 

them: this was one of his imperial nocturnal pleaſures. 
lis chiefeſt in the day was, to ſing and play upon a 
E fiddle, in the habit of a minſtrel, upon the public ſtage = 
Ine was prouder of the garlands that were given to his 


al WF divine voice (as they called it then) in thoſe kind of 
be prizes, than all his forefathers were, of their triumphs 

4- WT over nations: he did not at his death complain, that fa 

the mighty an emperor, and the laſt of all the Cæſarian 
of WF race of deities, ſhould be brought to ſo ſhameful and 
the RW miſerable an end; but only cried out, * Alas, what 
em, pity it is, that ſo excellent a muſician ſhould periſh in 


ume at playing at dice; and that was the main fruit of 
not his ſovereignty. I omit the madneſſes of Caligula's 
ol- Bi delights, and the execrable ſordidneſs of thoſe of Ti- 
lod Wi berius. Would: one think that Auguſtus himſelf, the 
hs WW higheſt and moſt fortunate of mankind, a perſon en- 
two N dowed too with many excellent parts of nature, ſhould 
nen be ſo hard put to it ſometimes for want of recreations, 
bf. Was to be found playing at nuts and bounding-ftones, 
any with little Syrian and Mooriſh boys, whoſe company he 
ould took delight 3 in, for their prating and their wantonnels ? 


0 OO Was it for this that Rome's beſt blood he ſpilt, 
anc, BF With fo much falſehood, ſo much gale 7 


hel 


0 Quai arkifen pereo !' $ gane Ws 


r 2 Was 


chis manner * !*? His uncle Claudius ſpent half his 
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Was it for this that his ambition ſtrove 
To equal Cæſar, firſt; and after, Jove ? 
Greatneſs is barren, ſure, of ſolid joys; 
Her merchandize (J fear) is all in toys; 


She could not elſe, ſure, fo uncivil be, 1 
To treat his univerſal majeſty, bor: 
His new- created Deity, I acc 
With nuts, and bounding- ſtones, and boys. | con 
But we muſt excuſe her for this meager entertain. ¶ ber 
Hot; ſhe has not really wherewithal to make ſuch MW whe 
| feaſts as we imagine. Her gueſts muſt be contentei I tha 
ſometimes with but ſlender cates, and with the ſame 8 rid! 
cold meats ſerved over and over again, even till they ed 
become nauſeous, When you have pared away all the Jt on! 
| vanity, what ſolid and natural contentment does there mo 
remain, which may not be had with five hundred pound; 
a year? Not ſo many ſervants or horſes ; but a fey 
good ones, which will do all the buſineſs as well: not : 
| fo many choice diſhes at every meal; but at ſeveral f 
meals all of them, which makes them both the more 
healthy, and the more pleaſant: not ſo rich garments | 
nor ſo frequent changes; but as warm and as comely, ” 
and ſo frequent change too, as is every jot as good for if for 
the maſter, though not for the taylor or valet de cham- Wi wo! 
bre: not ſuch a ſtately palace, nor gilt rooms, or the Wi ric: 
coſtlieſt ſorts of tapeſtry ; but a convenient brick houſe, A int 
with decent wainicot, and pretty foreſt-work hangings mo 
Laſtly (for I. omit all other particulars, and will end bei 


with that which I love moſt in both conditions) not 
whole woods cut in walks, nor vaſt parks, nor fountain 


Tor caſcade-gardens ; but herb, 44 os, and fruit 
5 gardens, which are more uſeful, and the water every 
whit as clear and wholeſome, as if it darted from the 
breaſts of a marble nymph, or the urn of a river- god. 


If, for all this, you like better the ſubſtance of that 


former eſtate of life, do but conſider the inſeparable 
I accidents of both: ſervitude, diſquiet, danger, and moſt 


commonly guilt, inherent in the one; in the other li- 


F berty, tranquillity, ſecurity, and innocence. And 
when you have thought upon this, you will confeſs 


that to be a truth which appeared to you, before, but a 


| ridiculous paradox, that a low fortune is better guard. 
ed and attended than an high one. If, indeed, we look 


only upon the flouriſhing head of the weer it appears a | 


| moſt beautiful ob ject, 


EY quantum vertice ads auras 
« Etherias, tantum radice in Tartara end 5 57 


As far up towards heaven the branches grow, 

So far the root ſinks down to hell below. 

Another horrible diſgrace to greatneſs is, that it is 
for the moſt part in pitiful want and diſtreſs : what a 


wonderful thing is this! Unleſs it degenerate into ava-— 


rice, and ſo ceaſe to be greatneſs, it falls perpetually 
into ſuch neceſſities, as drive it into all the meaneſt and 
moſt ſordid ways of borrowing, N and rob- | 
bery : 
Mancipiis locuples, eget a Z@ris Cappadocum rex ITY 


* Virg. Georg. il. 291. | T Hor. 1 Ep. vi. 39. BY 
1 805 G 3 This 


imperial grandeur is imitated by all inferior and ſub. 


0 They muſt be cheated of a third part of their eſtates, 
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This is the caſe of almoſt all great men, as well a 
of the poor king of Cappadocia: they abound with 
ſlaves, but are indigent of money. The ancient Ro. 
man emperors, who had the riches of the whole world 
for their revenue, had wherewithal to hve (one would 
have thought) pretty well at eaſe, and to have been ex. 
empt from the preſſures of extreme poverty. But yet 
with moſt of them it was much otherwiſe ; and they 
fell perpetually into ſuch miſerable penury, that they 
were forced to devour or {ſqueeze moſt of their friend 
and ſervants, to cheat with infamous projects, to ran- 
| ſack and pillage all their provinces. This faſhion df 


ordinate ſorts of it, as if it were a point of honour, 


two other thirds they muſt expend in vanity; ſo that 
they remain debtors for all the neceſſary proviſions 6 
life, and have no way to fatisfy thoie debts, but out cf 
the ſuccours and ſupplies of rapine: © as riches in- 
« creaſe? (ſays Solomon) ,“ ſo do the mouths that de. 
e your them *,” The maſter mouth has no more than 
before. The owner, methinks, is like Ocnus in the 
fable, who is perpetually winding a rope of hay, and 
an aſs at the end perpetually eating it. 
Out of -theſe inconveniences ariſes natural. y ole 
more, which is, that no greatneſs can be ſatisfied or con- 
tented with itſelf: ſtill, it it could mount + p a hitle 
higher, it would be happy; if it could gain but tha 
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bonn, it would obtain all its deſires; but yet at laſt, 


when it is got up to the very top of the Pic of Teneriff, 
it is in very great danger of breaking its neck down- 
Wards, but in no poſſibility of aſcending upwards into 
che ſeat of tranquillity above the moon. The firſt 
E ambitious men in the world, the old giants, are ſaid 
to have made an heroical attempt of ſcaling heaven in 
E deſpite of the gods: and they caſt Oſſa upon Olym- 
pus, and Pelion upon Offa: two or three mountains 

more, they thought, would have done their buſineſs: 


but the thunder ſpoilt all the work, when oy. were 


come up to the third ſtory : 


And what a noble plot was croſt ! 3 
And what a brave deſign was loſt! r 


A famous perſon of their offspring, the late giant 


of our nation, when, from the condition of a very _ 


inconſiderable captain, he had made himſelf lieutenant- 


| general of an army of little Titans, which was his 
| firlt mountain, and afterwards general, which was 


his ſecond, and after that, abſolute tyrant of three 
kingdoms, which was the third, and almoſt touched 


the heaven which he affected, is believed to have died 
| with grief and diſcontent, becauſe he could not attain 


to the honeſt name of a king, and the old formality of 
a crown, though he had before excceded the power 
by a wicked uſurpation. If he could have compaſſed 
that, he would perhaps have wanted ſomething elſe 
that is neceſſary to felicity, and pined away for want 


of the title of an emperor or a god. The reaſon of 


G5. this. 
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this is, that greatneſs has no reality in nature, being 
creature of the fancy, a notion that conſiſts only in re. 
lation and compariſon : it is indeed an idol; but 8. 
Paul teaches us, „that an idol is nothing in the world,” 
There is in truth no riſing or meridian of the fun, bu: 
only in reſpect to ſeveral places: there is no right or 
left, no upper-hand in nature; every thing is littl, 
and every thing is great, according as it is diverſch 
compared. There may be perhaps ſome village in 
Scotland or Ireland, where I might be a great man: 
and in that caſe I ſhould be like Cæſar (you would 
wonder how Cæſar and I ſhould be like one another 
in any thing) ; and chooſe rather to be the firit man 
of the village, than ſecond at Rome. Our country is 
called Great Britany, in regard only of a leſſer of 
the ſame name; it would be but a ridiculous epithet 
for it, when we conſider it together with the kingdom 
of China. That, too, is but a pitiful rood of ground, 
in compariſon of the whole earth beſides : and this 
whole globe of earth, which we account ſo immenſe a 
body, is but one point or atom in relation to thoſe 
numberleſs worlds that are ſcattered up and down in Hr 
the infinite ſpace of the ſky which we behold. _ | 
The other many inconveniences of grandeur 1 have 
| ſpoken of diſperſedly in ſeveral chapters; and ſhall end 
this with an ode of Horace, not exactly copied, but 
| rudely imitated, | 


Ho RA, 
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Horace, Lib. III. Ode I. 
« Odi profanum vulgus, &c.“ 


HENCE, ye profane; J hate you all; 

Both the great vulgar, and the ſmall. 

Fro virgin minds, which yet their native whiteneſs 
; hold, | 

Not yet diſcolour'd with the love of gold. 

(That jaundice of the ſoul, 

Which males it look ſo gilded and fo foul), 

To you, ye very few, theſe truths I tell; 
The Mute ___ my. ſong ; ; hark, and obſerve 3 it well. 3 5 


We look on men, and da at ſuch odds 
?Twixt things that were the ſame by birth ; 3 
We look on kings as giants of the earth, 
Theſe giants are but pigmies to the gods. 
The humbleſt buſh and proudeſt oak 

n Are but of equal proof againſt the thunder- ſtroke. 

beauty, and ſtrength, 3 wit, and wealth, and power, 
e Hare their ſhort flouriſhing hour: 
nd And love to ſee themſelves, and ſmile, 
ut And joy in their pre-eminence awhile ; 

_ Evn ſo in the fame land, 

Poor weeds, rich corn, gay flowers, together ſtand; 
Alas! death n mows down all with an impartial han. 


And 
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And all ye men, whom greatneſs does ſo pleaſe, ) . is 
Ye feaſt, I fear, like Damocles: | 3 Go 
If ye your eyes could upwards move _ 
(But ye, I fear, think nothing is above) 4 ve 
Ve would perceive by what a little thread „ 
| The ſword ſtill hangs over your head: ve 
No tide of wine would drown your cares; = 
No mirth or muſic over-noiſe your fears: 
Ihe fear of death would you ſo watchful keep, 
As not t' admit the image of it, ſleep. 


Sleep, is a god too proud to wait in palaces, 
And yet ſo humble too, as not to ſcorn 
The meaneſt country cottages: 
His poppy grows among the corn. ay 
The halcyon Sleep will never build his neſt 
In any ſtormy breaſt. PR 
Tis not enough that he does find 
Clouds and darkneſs in their mind; 
- | Darkneſs but half his work will do: 
Tis not enough; he mult find quiet too. 


The man, who in all withes he does make. 

Does only nature's counſel take, 1 

That wile and happy man will never fear —_ bin 

The evil aſpects of the year; =_ 

5 Nor tremble, though two comets ſhould appear: I uſe, 

He does not look in almanacks, to ſee WS: 

Whether he fortunate hall hes”. 4 31 

Let Mars and Saturn in the heavens conjoin, 1 but 

And what they pleaſe againſt the world deſign, 1 u 
So Jupiter within him ſhine, : 


4 — 
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le of your pleaſures and deſires no end be found, 
Cod to your cares and fears will ſet no bound. 
1 What would content you? who can tell ? 
Ive fear ſo much to loſe what ye have got, 
? As if ye lik'd it well: 
$6 ſtrive for more, as if ye lik'd it not. 
3 | Go, level hills, and fill up ſeas, 
spare nought that may your wanton fancy pleaſe; 
| ” But, truſt me, when you have done all this, 
Auch will be mifling ſtill, and much will be amiſs, 


vn. 
OF AVARICE. 


HERE are two Ls of avarice : : the 4 one is 


Þ appetite of gain; not for its own ſake, but for tha 


unſatiable deſire of riches, nor for any farther end or 


1 increaſe them. The covetous man, of the firſt kind, 
is like a greedy oftrich, which devours any metal; 


18 


but of a baſtard kind, and that is, the rapacious 
dee of refunding it immediately through all the 
channels of pride and luxury: the other is the trus 
Nas, and properly ſo called; which is a reſtleſs and 
: W cc, but only to hoard, and preſerve, and perpetually 


bur; it is with an intent to feed upon it, and in effect, 
it makes a fi to digeſt and excern it. The ſecond 
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is like the fooliſh chough, which loves to ſteal mont 


only to hide it. The firſt does much harm to mar. iſ 
kind; and a little good too, to ſome few: the ſecond 3 
does good to none; no, not to himſelf. The firſt eu 
make no excuſe to God, or angels, or rational men, 
for his actions: the ſecond can give no reaſon © $4 
colour, not to the devil himſelf, for what he does; = 
he is a ſlave to Mammon without wages. The firf | 
makes a ſhift to be beloved; ay, and envied too br 


ſome people; the ſecond is the univerſal object d 
hatred and contempt. There is no vice has been þ 
pelted with good ſentences, and eſpecially by the 


| poets, who have purſued it with ſtories, and fable, 
and allegories, and alluſions; and moved, as we fay, 
every ſtone to fling at it: among all which, I do not 
remember a more fine and gentleman-like correction 
than that which was given it by one line of Ovid: 


2 Deſunt luxuriæ multa, avaritiæ omnia.“ 
Much! is wanting to luxury, all to avarice. 


To which ſaying, I have a mind to add one mem- 


ber, and tender 1 it thus, 


; Poverty wants ſome, luxury many, avarice all things 


' Somebody : ſays * of a virtuous and wiſe man, 


e that having nothing, he has all :?* this is juſt h 


* The author, well acquainted with the taſte of his readery 
would not diſguit their delicacy by letting them know that this 
„„ ſomebody was St. Paul, [2 Cor. vi. 10. though the lenk 
and expreſſion would have done honour to Plato. Hux D. 


anti pode 
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; ; ntipode, who, having all things, yet has nothing. | 


| 7 « divi eos amatores eſſe maximos, ſed nil poteſſe.“ 
rey are the fondeſt lovers, but impotent to enjoy. 
5 And, oh, what man's condition can be worſe 

. 5 Than his, whom plenty ſtarves, and bleſſings curſe; ; 
ne beggars but a common fate deplore, 

The rich poor man 's emphatically poor. 


BE 1 wonder how it comes to pals, that there has never 
een any law made againſt him: againft him do I ſay? 


r all other madmen: it is very reaſonable that the 


manage his eſtate during ls life (for his heirs com- 


Veir buſineſs to ſee, that he ſhould not want alimony 
Wcftting his condition, which he could never get out 
of his own cruel fingers. We relieve idle vagrants, 


d. 


IN, 


us 


Plenty impoverithes me, as it does them. I will con- 
0 latire, which take in his Own familiar ſts le: 
vis 


1 [ 3 Mzcenas, how it comes to paſs, 


£ wn no man ever yet Cc: ontented Was, 


Nor 


e is a guardian eunuch to his beloved gold: « au- 


mean, for him: as there are public proviſions made 


Ning ſhould appoint ſome perſons (and I think the 
Wecourtiers would not be againſt this propoſition) to 


55 maly need not that care): and out of it to make it 


Mi counterfeit be ggars; but have no care at all of 
8 neſs really poor men, who are, methinks, to be re- 
I Wpeftfully treated, in regard of their quality. I might 
Z pe endleſs againſt them, but I am almoſt choaked 
Nich the ſaper-abundance of the matter; too much 
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Nor is, nor perhaps will be, with that ſtate 

In which his own choice plants him, or his fate, 

Happy the merchant, the old ſoldier cries : 

The merchant, beaten with tempeſtuous ſkies, 

Happy the ſoldier ! one half-hour to thee 

_ Gives ſpeedy death, or glorious victory: 

The lawyer, knockt up early from his reſt. 

By reſtleſs clients, calls the peaſant bleſt : 

The peaſant, when his labours ill ſucceed, 

Envies the mouth, which only talk does feed. 

*Tis not (I think you ll ſay) that J want ſtore. 

Of inſtances, if here I add no more; 

They are enough to reach, at leaſt a mile, 

Beyond long orator Fabius's x hone h 

But hold, ye, whom no fortune e' er endears, 

Gentlemen, malecontents, and mutineers, 

Who bounteous Jove ſo often cruel call, 

Behold, Jove 's now reſolv'd to pleaſe you all. 
Thou ſoldier, be a merchant : merchant, thou 

A ſoldier be: and, lawyer, to the plough. _ 
Change all your ſtations ſtrait : why do they ſtay? 
The devil a man will change, now, when he may, 

Were I in general Jove's abuſed caſe,  _ 

By Jove I'd cudgel this rebellious race: 

But he 's too good; be all, then, as ye were; 

However, make the beſt of what ye are, 

And in that ſtate be chearful and rejoice, |. 
Which either was your fate, or was your choice. 3 | 
No, they muſt labour yet, and ſweat, and toil, b 

And very miſcrable be awhile ; ; 
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Hut 'tis with a deſign only to gain 

hat may their age with plenteous eaſe maintain. 
r he prudent piſmire does this leſſon teach, 
E And induſtry to lazy mankind preach : 
The little drudge does trot about and ſweat, 
Nor does he ftrait devour all he can get; 
£ zut in his temperate mouth carries it home 
7 ſock for winter, which he knows muſt come. 
| 5 5 And, when the rolling world to creatures here 
* urns up the deform'd wrong- ſide of the year, 
: * ſhuts him in, with ftorms, and cold, and wet, 
0 e chearfully does his paſt labours eat: 
f O, does he ſo? your wiſe example, th' ant, 
| Does not, at all times, reſt and plenty want; 
| Bot, weighing juſtly a mortal ant's condition, 
Div ides his life 'twixt labour and fruition. 
Thee, neither heat, nor ſtorms, nor wet, nor cold, 
From thy unnatural diligence can withhold : 
Io th' Indies thou would'ſt run, rather than ſee 
Another, though a friend, richer than thee. 
Fond man! what good or beauty can be found 
Wn heaps of treaſure, buried under ground ? 
Which rather than diminiſh'd e' er to ſee, 
I Thou would'ſt thyſelf, too, buried with them be: 
b And what's the difference? is 't not quite as bad 
Never to uſe, as never to have had? 
In thy vaſt barns millions of quarters ſtore ; 

6 Wi, belly, for all that, will hold no more 5 
Than mige does. Every baker makes much bread: 
w then ? He” 5 with r no more, than others, fed. 
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And to augment your own you need not ſtrive; 


But A tis to take from a great ſore. 
What, man! though you re reſolv'd to take no more 
Than I do from a {mall one? If your will 
Be but a pitcher or a pot to fill, 


Give, me the ſpring, which does to human uſe 


And of the rapid ſtream itſelf, which may, 
At unawares, bear him perhaps away. 


He catches at the ſtream with greedy lips, 


Tis finely ſaid, but what 's all this to you? 
Change but the name, this fable is thy ſtory, 
Thou in a flood of uſeleſs wealth doſt glory, 


Th' abundance ſtill, and ſtill the want, does laft. 
And mutt be kept with reverence as if thou 


No other uſe of precious gold didſt know, 
1 55 N Þut 
a. ' 
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Do you within the bounds of nature live, 


One hundred acres will no leſs for you 
Your life's whole buſineſs, than ten thouſand, do. 


To ſome great river for it muſt you go, 
When a clear ſpring juſt at your feet does flow ? 


Safe, eaſy, and untroubled ſtores produce; 


He who ſcorns theſe, and needs will drink at Nile, 
Muſt run the danger of the crocodile, 


In a full flood Tantalus ſtands, his ſkin 
Waſh'd o'er in vain, for ever dry within: 


From his toucht mouth the wanton torrent ſlips : 
You laugh now, and expand your careful brow ; 


Which thou canſt only touch, but never taſte; 
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The treaſures of the gods thou would'ſt not ſpare: f 


But when they 're made thine own, they ſacred are, 
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2 But that of curious pictures, to delight, 
Wim the fair ſtamp, thy virtuoſo ſight. 

ne only true and genuine uſe is this, 

Jo buy the things, which nature cannot miſs 
Without diſcomfort; oil and vital bread, 

And wine, by which the life of life is fed, 
nd all thoſe few vg elſe by which we live: 
all that remains, is giv'n for thee to give. 
. ur cares and troubles, envy, grief, and fear, 

| 2 : Tue bitter fruits be, which fair riches bear; 
EY f a new poverty grow out of ſtore ; 

WT The old plain way, ye gods! let me be poor. 
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. Paraphraſe on Horace, B. III. Od. xvi. 


A TOWER of braſs, one would have ſaid, 

I And locks, and bolts, and iron bars, 

And guards, as ſtrict as in the heat of wars, 

Y Might have preſerv'd one innocent maidenhead. 

L Ie jealous father thought he well might ſpare 

Y All further jealous care; 

indes he walt d. © himſelf alone he ſnifd. 

o think how Venus? arts he had beguil'd ; | 

= And, when he flept, his reſt was deep: 

* But Venus laugh'd to ſee and hear him deer. 
bhe taught the amorous Jove 

| A magical receipt in love, 

3 W. hich arm'd him ſtronger, and which help? 4 lim more, 
4 Tnan all his thunder did, and his almi ghty-ſlup before. 
T 85 . She 
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She taught him love's elixir, by which art 


| His godhead into gold he did convert: 


No guards did then his paſſage ſtay, 
| He paſs'd with eaſe; gold was the word; 
Subtle as lightning, bright, and quick, and fierce, 
Gold through doors and walls did pierce. | 
The prudent Macedonian king, 


To blow up towns, a golden mine did ſpring. 


He broke through gates with his petar ; 
"Tis the great art of peace, the engine *tis of war; 
And fleets and armies follow it afar: 


The _— ws at land, — tis the ſeaman's Kar. 


Let all the world FAR to this tyrant be, | 
Creature to this diſguiſed deity, 


Vet it ſhall never conquer me. 
A guard of virtues will not let it paſs, 


And wiſdom is a tower of ſtronger braſs. 


The Mules? laurel, round my temples ſpread, 


Does from this lightning's force ſecure my head: 


Nor will J lift it up fo high, 


As in the violent meteor's way to lie. 
Wealth for its power do we honour and adore ? 
1 — we hate, ill-fate, and death, ave more, 


From towns ends courts, camps of the rich and grea 
The vaſt Xerxean | army, 1 retreat, 


Aud to the ſmall Lacoaic forces fly, 
Which Rolls © the ſtraits of . 


.Cellars 
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Clare and granaries in vain we fill, 
With all the bounteous ſummer's ſtore, 


: If the mind thirſt and hunger ſtill: 
© The poor rich man *s emphatically poor. 


Slaves to the things we too much prize, 


1 *. e maſters grow of all that we deſpiſe. 


N field of corn, a fountain, and a wood, 
Is all the wealth by nature underſtood. 
© The monarch, on whom fertile Nile beſtows 
; All which that grateful earth can bear, 
Deceives himſelf, if he ſuppoſe 
Tat more than this falls to his ſhare. 
. If hatever an eſtate does beyond this afford, 
ls nota rent paid to the lord; 
hut is a tax illegal and unjuſt, 
L —_ from it by the tyrant luſt. 
| N Much will always wanting be, 
; ro him who much deſires. Thrice happy he 
To whom the wiſe indulgency of Heaven, 


7 "1th ſparing hand, but juſt enough has given. 


Ma vIII. 


py 


THE 
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VIII. 


THE DANGERS OF AN HONEST MAN 


IN MUCH COMPANY, 


F twenty 9 1 naked Americans were not bl 

to reſiſt the aſſaults of but twenty well-armed Spa. 
niards, I ſee little poſſibility for one honeſt man 1 
defend himſelf againſt twenty thouſand knaves who are 
all furniſhed cap & p4, with the defenſive arms d 
worldly prudence, and the offenſive too of craft an 
malice. He will find no leſs odds than this again 


him, if he have much to do in human affairs. "The 


only advice therefore which I can give him is, to be 


| ſure not to venture his perſon any longer in the open 


campaign, to retreat and entrench himſelf, to ſtop u 


all avenues, and draw up all bridges againſt ſo nume 


rous an enemy. | 
The truth of it is, that 2 man in much buſineſs * 


either make himſelf a knave, or elſe the world wl 


make him a fool: and, if the injury went no farthe 


than the being laught at, a wiſe man would content 
| himſelf with the revenge of retaliation ; but the ca 
is much worſe, for theſe civil cannibals too, as wells 
the wild ones, not only dance about ſuch a take 


ſtranger, but at laſt devour him. A ſober man cat- 
not get too ſoon out of drunken company, though tit] 
be never ſo kind and merry among themſelves ; i 


not unpleaſant only, but dangerous, to him. 


or MR. A. COWLEY;  -- ot 


Do ye wonder that a virtuous man ſhould love to be 


alone? It is hard for him to be otherwiſe; he is ſo, 
ohen he is among ten thouſand: neither is the ſo- 
utude ſo uncomfortable to be alone without any other 
BE creature, as it is to be alone in the midſt of wild beaſts. 
Man is to man all kind of beaſts; a fawning dog, a 
BE roaring lion, a thieving fox, a robbing wolf, a diſ- 
ſembling crocodile, a treacherous decoy, and a rapa- 
W cious vulture. The civiliſt, methinks, of all nations, 
P are thoſe whom we account the moſt barbarous; there 
zs ſome moderation and good-nature in the Toupinam- 
33 baltians, who eat no men but their enemies, whilſt 
ue learned and polite and Chriſtian Europeans, like ſo 
many pikes and ſharks, prey upon every thing that we 
. can ſwallow. It is the great boaſt of eloquence and 
5 philoſophy, that they firſt congregated men diſperſed, 
5 united them into ſocieties, and built up the houſes and 
W the walls of cities. I with they could unravel all they 
had woven; that we might have our woods and our 
IF innocence again, inſtead of our caſtles and our policies. 

N They have aſſembled many thouſands of ſcattered peo- 
1 ple into one body: it is true, they have done ſo; they 
have brought them together into cities to cozen, and 
into armies to murder, one another: they found them 
L hunters and fiſhers of wild creatures; they have made 
W them hunters and fiſhers of their brethren: they boaſt 
have reduced them to a ſtate of peace, when the 
truth is, they have only taught them an art of war: 
they have framed, I muſt confeſs, wholeſome laws for 


the reſtraint of vice, but they raiſed firſt that devil, 
H 3 which 
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which now they conjure and cannot bind: though there 
were before no puniſhments for wickedneſs, yet there 


was leſs committed, becauſe there were no n 


for it. 

But the men, who 7020 Shilofophy. from this topic, 
are much deceived; let oratory anſwer for itſelf, the 
tinkling perhaps of that may unite a ſwarm; it never 
was the work of philoſophy to aſſemble multitudes, 
but to regulate only, and govern them, when they 


were aſſembled; to make the beſt of an evil, and bring 


them, as much as is poſſible, to unity again. Avarice 
and ambitioa only were the firſt builders of towns, and 
founders of empire; they ſaid, Go to, let us build 


us a city and a tower whoſe top may reach unto hea. 
ven, and let us make us a name, leſt we be ſcattered 
abroad upon the face of the earth“. ' What was the 
beginning of Rome, the metropolis of all the world? 
What was it, but a concourſe of thieves, and a ſanc- 


taary of criminals? It was juſtly named by the au- 


gury of no leſs than twelve vultures, and the founder 
cemented his walls with the blood of his brother, 
Not unlike to this was the beginning even of the fil 
town too in the world, and ſuch is the original fin of 


moſt cities: their actual, increaſe daily with their age 


and growth; the more people, the more wicked all of 
them; every one brings in his part to enflame the con- 


taglon; which becomes at laſt ſo univerſal and fo ſtrong 
that no 1 8 can | be ſufficient preſervatives, nor 


* Gen. xi. 4. 
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; 5 poſe further, we were always and at all points armed 
EZ and provided, both againſt the aſſaults of hoſtility, and 
ET the mines of treachery, it will yet be but an uncom- 
ßbortable life to be ever in alarms; though we were 
compaſſed round with fire, to defend ourſelves from 
EZ wild beaſts, the lodging would be unpleaſant, becauſe 
BZ we muſt always be obliged to watch that fire, and to 
fear no leſs the defects of our guard, than the dili- 
gences of our enemy. The ſum of this is, that a vir- 
tous man is in danger to be trod upon and deſtroyed 
in the crowd of his contraries, nay, which is worſe, to 
be changed and corrupted by them; and that it is im- 
poſſible to eſcape both theſe inconveniencies, without ſo | 
W much caution as will take away the whole * chat 
5 is the happineis, of his life. 
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p 1 thing ſecure our ſafety, but "gw "RON _— the- 
infected, 

We ought, Is the choice af a ſituation, to. regard 
above all things the healthfulneſs of the place, and the 
1 healthfulneſs of it for the mind, rather than for the 
body. But ſuppoſe (which is hardly to be ſuppoſed). 


we had antidote enough againſt this poiſon ; nay, ſup- 


Ye ſee then, what he may loſe; ; but, I pray, what 


Y can he get there ? 


Quid Rome faciam ? Mentiri neſcio · *, 


What ſhould a man of truth and honeſty do at Rome ? | 
1 he can a neither underſtand nor {peak the lang ogy of 


» Ju. Sat. i ili. 41. 
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164 ESSAYS IN VERSE AND PROSE 
the place; a naked man may ſwim in the ſea, but it is 
not the way to catch fiſh there; they are likelier to de. 
vour him, than he them, if he bring no nets, and uf 
no deceits. I think therefore it was wiſe and friendly 


advice, which Martial gave to F abian, * he met 
him newly arrived at Rome: 


Foneſt and poor, faithful in word and gti 
What has thee, Fabian, to the city brought? 
Thou neither the buffoon nor bawd canſt play, 
Nor with falſe whiſpers th? innocent betray : 
Nor corrupt wives, nor from rich beldams get 
A living by thy induſtry and ſweat; 
Nor with vain promiſes and projects cheat, 
Nor bribe or flatter any of the great. 
But you 're a man of learning, prudent, juſt; 
A man of courage, firm, and fit for truſt. 
Why you may ſtay and live unenvied here; 
Bur (faith) go back, and keep you where you were, 


| Nay, if nothing of all theſe were in the caſe, yet'the 
very ſight of uncleanneſs is loathſome to the cleanly; 
the f ght of folly and! . vexatious to the wiſe and 
pious. 
Lucretius * , by ls favour, though. a good poet, was 
but an ill-natured man, when he ſaid, it was delight- 
ful to ſee other men in a great ſtorm: and no lefs il 
natured ſhould I think Democritus, who laughed at al 
the world, but that he retired himſelf ſo much out of 
it, that we may perceive he took no great pleaſure in 


» Lucr, Hb. ii, 


bat kind of mirth. I have been drawn twice or thrice 
= ; y company to go to Bedlam, and have ſeen others 


or ſo many various madneſſes; which upon me wrought 
W nclancholy, but even ſick with the ſight. My com- 
W nd madmen abroad, without any perturbation; tho?, 


> to weigh the matter juſtly, the total loſs of reaſon is leſs 


eren of wit itſelf, ſhould pity the abuſe of them, more 
W than the want. 


ſome private path; nay, go ſo far, if he could, out of 
the common way, © ut nec facta audiat Pelopidarum;“ 


the an, like the ancient Hermits ? 


— Qua terra patet, fera regnat Erinnys, 
In facinus Juraſſe putes — ® 


One would think that all 3 had 3 * 


* Ovid, Meta, i. 241, 
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85 very much delighted with the fantaſtical extravagancy 
0 contrary an effect, that I always returned, not only 


paſſion there was perhaps too tender, for I meet a thou- 


Z deplorable than the total depravation of it. An exact ; 
* judge of human bleſlings, of riches, honours, beauty, 


W - Briefly, though a wiſe man could paſs never fo ſe- 
zZ curely through the great roads of human life, yet he 
b will meet perpetoally with ſo many objects and occa- 
E ſions of compaſſion, grief, ſhame, anger, hatred, indig- 
A nation, and all paſſions but envy (for he will find no- 
W thing to deſerve that), that he had better ſtrike into 
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: | that he might not ſo much as hear of the actions of the 
ſons of Adam. But, whither ſhall we fly then ? into 


ſelves by an oath to do all the wickedneſs they can; 
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106 ESSAYS IN VERSE AND PROSE 
that they had all (as the ſcripture ſpeaks) “ ſold then. 
« ſelves to ſin: the difference only is, that ſome are 
a little more crafty (and but a little, God knows) in 
making of the bargain. I thought, when I firſt went 
to dwell in the country, that without doubt I ſhouli 
have met there with the ſimplicity of the old poeticd 
golden age; I thought to have found no inhabitants 
there, but ſuch as the ſhepherds of Sir Phil. Sydney in 


Arcadia, or of Monſieur d'Urfe upon the banks of = 


Lignon; and began to conſider with myſelf, which way 
I might recommend no leſs to poſterity the happineſs 
and innocence of the men of Chertſea: but, to confel 
the truth, I perceived quickly, by infallible demonſtra. 

tions, that I was ſtill in Old England, and not in Ar. 
cadia or La Forreſt; that, if I could not content my- 
ſelf with any thing leſs than exact fidelity in human 
_ converſation, I had almoſt as good go back and ſeek for 

it in the Court, or the Exchange, or Weſtminſter-hall, 
I aſk again, then, whither ſhall we fly, or what ſhall we 
do? The world may ſo come in a man's way, that he 
cannot chooſe but ſalute it; he muſt take heed, though, 
not to go a-whoring after it. If, by any lawful voca- 

tion, or juſt neceflity, men happen to be married to i, 

I can only give them St. Paul's advice: © Brethren, 
the time is. ſhort; it remains, that they, that have 
Wives, be as though they had none. — But 1 woul 
that all men were even as I myſelf “.? 

In all caſes, they muſt be ſure, that they do mundun 
&ucere, and not mundo nicbere, They muſt retain the 


1 Cor, vii. 29. 7. 
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: E ſuperiority and headſhip over it: happy are they, who 
can get out of the fight of this deceitful beauty, that 
They may not be led ſo much as into temptation ; who 
have not only. quitted the metropolis, but can abſtain 
BE from ever ſeeing the next market-town in their coun- 
= try. | 


WE CLAUDIAN'S OLD MAN OF VERONA. 


a Dz SENS V8RONENSH * SUBURBIUM NUN= 


Gau EGRESSUS EST. 


(e FE E l X, qui patriis,” &c. 


. Happy the man, who his whole time doth bound 5 
. Within th' incloſure of his little ground, _ 
Happy the man, whom the ſame humble place 

Y (Th? hereditary cottage of his race) 

A From his firſt riſing infancy has known, 

K And by degrees ſees gently bending down, 

W With natural propenſion, to that earth 

b Which both preſerv'd his life, and gave him birth, = 
Him no falſe diſtant lights, by fortune ſet, 
Could ever into fooliſh wanderings get. 

| He never dangers either ſaw or fear'd: 

The dreadful ftorms at ſea he never heard. 

| He never heard the ſhrill alarms of war, 

Or the worſe noiſes of the lawyers? bar. 

No change of conſuls marks to him the year, 


The change of ſeaſons is his calendar. 


* 1 
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The cold and heat, winter and ſummer ſhows; 


Autumn by fruits, and ſpring by flowers, he knows. | : 5 
He meaſures time by land-marks, and has found 5 8 
For the whole day the dial of his ground. 3 5 


A neighbouring wood, born with himſelf, he fees, 

And loves his old contemporary trees. 

He as only heard of near Verona's name, 

And knows it, like the Indies, but by fame. 

Does with a like concernment notice take 

Of the Red-ſea, and of Benacus' lake. 

Thus health and ſtrength he to a third age enjoys, 
And ſees a long poſterity of boys. - 

About the ſpacious world let others roam, 

The voyage, life, is longeſt made at home. 


. 
rn SHORT NESS OF LIFE, AND UNCER- 
OO TAINTY OF RICHES, = =» 


. 

5 © RL „ 0 
F you ſhould ſee 2 man, who \ were to croſs from p 

1 Dover to Calais, run about very buſy and ſolicitous, p 
and trouble himſelf many weeks before in making pro- 2 
viſions for his voyage, would you commend him for a {WF , 
cautious and diſcreet perſon, or laugh at him for a ti- p 


morous and 1 impertinent coxcomb ? A man, who is ex- 

ceſſive in his pains and diligence, and who conſumes the 
greateſt part of his time in furniſhing the remainder 
with ail conveniences and even ſuperfluities, i is to an. | 


gel 
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gels and wiſe men no ſeſs ridiculous; he does as little 
conſider the ſhortneſs of his paſſage, that he might pro- 
portion his cares accordingly. It is, alas, ſo narrow a 
ſtrait betwixt the womb and the grave, that it might 
be called the Pas de Vie, as well as that the Pas de 
Wee are all ?@yuies (as Pindar calls us), creatures 
My of a day, and therefore our Saviour bounds our defires 
to that little ſpace ; as if it were very probable that 
Y every day ſhould be our laſt, we are taught to demand 
Y | even bread for no longer a time. The ſun ought not 
to ſet upon our covetouſneſs, no more than upon our 
anger; but, as to God Almighty a thouſand years are 
as one day, ſo, in direct oppoſition, one day to the co- 
. vetous man is as a thouſand years; “ tam brevi fortis 
jaculatur ævo multa,“ ſo far he ſhoots beyond his butt: 
one would think, he were of the opinion of the Mille- 
naries, and hoped for ſo long a reign upon earth. The 
patriarchs before the flood, who enjoyed almoſt ſuch a 
& life, made, we are ſure, leſs ſtores for the maintaining 
of it; they, who lived nine hundred years, ſcarcely 
provided for a few days; we, who live but a few days, 
provide at leaſt for nine hundred years. What a ſtrange 
alteration is this of human life and manners ! and yet 
we fee an imitation of it in every man's particular ex- 
perience; for we begin not the cares of life, till it be 
half ſpent, and ſtill increaſe them, as that decreaſes. 
What is there among the actions of beaſts ſo illogical 
and repugnant to reaſon ? When they do any thing, 
which ſeems to proceed from that which we call reaſon, 
we 
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we diſdain to allow them that perfection, and attribut 4 
it only to a natural inſtinct: and are not we fools, t, 


by the ſame kind of inſtindt? If we could but learn ts S 
e number our days“ (as we are taught to pray thatie | 
might), we ſhould adjuſt much better our other a. 
counts; but, whilſt we never conſider an end of then, 


it is no wonder if our cares for them be without end wi 
too. Horace adviſes very wie and in excellent WW 
* words, 5 L. 


. from a ſhort life cut off all hopes that grow too long, = fo 


bete brevi 


spem longum Teſeces— * 


They muſt be pruned away like ſuckers, that choak Y M. 
the mother-plant, and hinder it from bearing fruit = 
And in another place, to the ſame ſenſe, _ XK 


Vitz ſumma brevis ſpem nos vetat inchoare longam t; 


which Seneca does not mend, when he ſays, „ Oh! 
quanta dementia eſt ſpes longas inchoantium !?? but he 
gives an example there of an acquaintance of his 
named Senecio, who, from a very mean beginning, by 
great induſtry 3 in turning about of money through all 
ways of gain, had attained to extraordinary riches, but 
died on a ſudden, after having ſupped merrily, “In 
ipſo actu bene cedentium rerum, in ipſo procurrents 
fortune 1mpetu,? in the full courſe of his good fortune, 
5 when ſhe had a high tide, and a ſtiff gale, and all her 
fails on; upon which occaſion he cries, out of Virgil] 


f * 1 Carm, xi, 6. + Ibid. iv. 15. 4 fe. 1. 74. 


e Inſere 
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* tnſere vunc, Melibze, pyros; pone ordine vites ! 


| Go, Melibæus, now, 
co graff hy 3 and hy vineyards plant; 
EZ Behold the fruit! 

por this Senecio I have no compaſſion, becauſe le 
EZ was taken, as we ſay, iu 1% fads, ſtill labouring in 
EZ the work of avarice; but the poor rich man in St. 
| 5 Luke (whoſe caſe was not like this) 1 could pity, me- 
EZ thinks, if the Scripture would permit me; for he ſeems 
. to have been ſatisfied at laſt, he confeſſes he had enough 
for many years, he bids his ſoul take its caſe; and yet 
for all that, God ſays to hum, © Thou fool, this night 
„ « thy ſoul ſhall be required of thee; and the things 
thou haſt laid up, who ſhall they belong to * !?” 
* Where ſhall we find the cauſes of this bitter reproach 
and terrible judgment? We may find, I think, two; 
and God, perhaps, ſaw more. Firſt, that he did not 
Y intend true reſt to his ſoul, but only to change the em- 
e 3 ployments of it from avarice to luxury; his deſign is, 
5 I to eat, and to drink, and to be merry. Secondly, that 
he went on too long before he thought of reſting; the 
3 fullneſs of his old barns had not ſufficed him, he would | 
3 ſtay till he was forced to build new ones: and God 
I meted out to him in the ſame meaſure; ſince he would 
I have more riches than his life could contain, God de- 
E {iroyed his life, and gave the fruits of it to another. 
Thus God takes away ſometimes the man from his 


riches, 
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riches, and no leſs frequently riches from the man 
what hope can there be of ſuch a marriage, where bot 
parties are ſo fickle and uncertain ? by what bonds ca Wa 


ſuch a couple be Kept long together! ? 


Why doſt thou heap up wealth, which thou muſt qui 


Or, what is worſe, be left by it? 
| Why doſt thou load thyſelf, when thou” rt to fly, 
Oh man, ordain'd to die? 


E Why Joſt thou build up ſtately re rooms on high, 
Thou who art under ground to lie? 
Thou ſow'ft and planteſt, but no fruit muſt ſee, 
For death, alas! is ſowing thee. 


N Suppoſe, thou fortune couldfl to tamenels bring, 
And clip or pinion her wing; 

by Suppoſe, thou could'ſt on fate fo far prevail, 
4s not to cut off chy a; > 


Yet death at all that ſubtilty will laugh; 
Dteath will that fooliſh gardener mock, 
Who does a ſlight and annual plant — 
T Upon a laſting ſock. 


Thou doſt thyſelf wiſe and induſtrious 3 ; 
A mighty huſband thou would'ſt ſeem ; 
Fond man ! like a bought {lave, thou all the while 

Doſt but for others ſweat and toll. 


Officious fool! that needs muſt meddling be 
In buſineſs, that concerns not thee | 5 
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© For when to future years thou” extend'ſt thy cares, 
| ; | E Thou deal lt! in other men's affairs. . 
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5 n add; men, as if they truly w were 
Children again, for age prepare; 

Þ Proviſions for long travel they deſign, 
3 In the laſt point of their ſhort line. 


Wicly the ant againſt poor winter hoards 

. The ſtock, which ſummer's wealth affords: i 
in graſhoppers, that muſt at autumn die, 

= How vain were ſuch an induſtry! 


Lor power and hoe the deceitful light 
1 Might half excuſe our cheated fight, 
If it of life the whole ſmall time would ſtay, 
And be our ſunſhine all the day; 


© . Lie i tas, begot but in a cloud 
4 (Though ſhining bright, and ſpeaking loud) | 


Whilkt it begins, concludes its violent race, 
And where it gilds, 1 it wounds the place. 


= 


3 Oh Ho of 3 which doſt fair appear 
I 5 Only to men that ſtand not near! 

I Proud poverty, that tinſel bravery wears! 
* And, like a rainbow, painted tears | 


' de 13 and the ſhore in proſpect 3 ; 
in a weak boat truſt not the deep; 
Wlac'd beneath envy, above envying riſe ; 

W Pity great men, great things aur 


Wo Vor. IX. | FF: 


The 
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The wiſe example of the heavenly lark, 
Ty fellow-poet, Cowley, mark; 

Above the clouds let thy proud muſick ſound, 
* humble neſt build on the ground. 


*. 
ITE DANGER OF PROCRASTINATIOX 
A Letter | to Mr. S, L. 


- AM glad Mut you approve and applaud my deſigt 
I of withdrawing myſelf from all tumult and bufine 
of the world, and conſecrating the little reſt of ny 

time to thoſe ſtudies, to which nature had ſo mother) 
inclined me, and from which fortune, like a ſtep-me- 


ther, has ſo long detained me. But nevertheleſs (yu Wi 


ſay, which But is © zrugo mera,” a ruſt which ſpoil 
the good metal it grows upon. But you ſay) you 
would adviſe me not to precipitate that reſolution, bu 
to ſtay a while longer with patience and complailance, 
till J had gotten ſuch an eſtate as might afford me (at. 

cording to the ſaying of that perſon, whom you and! 
love very much, and would believe as ſoon as another 
man) * cum dignitate otium.'' This were excellen 
advice to Joſhua, who could bid the ſun Ray too. Bit 


there is no fooling with life, when it is once turned be. 


yond forty. The ſeeking for a fortune then, is but 


deſperate after-game : it is a hundred to one, if a ma 
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Is, two ſixes and recover all; eſpecially, if his hand 4 
be no luckier than mine. 
' There is ſome help for all the defects of fortune; . 
| ber, if a man cannot attain to the length of his wiſhes, 


he may have his remedy by cutting of them ſhorter. 
Y Epicure writes a letter to Idomeneus (who was then a 
© very powerful, wealthy, and, it ſeems, bountiful per- 
= to recommend to him, who had made ſo many 
men rich, one Pythocles, a friend of his, whom he de- 
e might be made a rich man too; © but I intreat 
Hou that you would not do it juſt the ſame way as you 
have done to many leſs deſerving perſons, but in the 
Yoſt gentlemanly manner of obliging him, which is, 
not to add any ching to his eſtate, but to o take eee | 

om his deſires.“ 
| L The ſum of this is, that, for the uncertain hopes of 
5 Home conveniences, we ought not to defer the execution 
Wof a work that is neceſſary; eſpecially, when the uſe of 
9 thoſe things, which we would ſtay for, may otherwiſe 
3 be ſupplied ; but the loſs of time, never recovered : nay, 
Wfarther yet, though we were ſure to obtain all that we 
Pad a mind to, though we were ſure of getting never ſo 
Y uch by continuing the game, yet, when the light of 
7 Wife 1 is ſo near going out, and ought to be ſo precious, 
le jeu ne vaut pas la chandelle, the play is not 
North the expence of the candle: after having been 
Wong toſt in a tempeſt, if our maſts be ſtanding, and 
Nee have ſtill ſail and tackling enough to carry us to 
Por port, it is no matter for the want of ſtreamers and 
p- gellants; 


| I 2 | —utere 


„ 
5 
of 
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A gentleman i in our late civil wars, when his quarter 
were beaten up by the enemy, was taken priſoner, ai 


band, and adjuſt his periwig : he would eſcape like; 
perſon of quality, or not at all, and died the noll 
martyr of ceremony and gentility. I think, your com. 


tunate, well-bred gentleman, who was ſo cautious 2 


1 Prefer Horace' s advice before vours, 


of the j journey. Varro + teaches us that Latin pr 
verb, « portam itineri longilimam eſſe: but to retun 
to Horace, - 


4M Incipe vivendi rectè qui prorogat horam, 


—— utere velis, 
Totos pande finus— * 


loſt his life afterwards, only by ſtaying to put on 


ſel of « Feſtina lente“ is as ill to a man who is flying 
from the world, as it would have been to that unſor 


not to fly undecently from his enemies ; and therefor 


— — fapere aude, 
| Incipe— 


begin; the getting out of doors i is the greateſ * 


« „sapere aude: 


* Ruſticus expectat, dum labitur annis: at ille 


" « Labitur, & labetur 1 in omne volubilis zyum ., N ; 
8 be bold, * venture to be wiſe; | 1 
He who defers this work from day to hay. ul 
| Does on a river” s bank axpetung * If a 
| =: 
* Juv. ! i. 150. 4 Lib. 1. Agric. | 1 1 Ey. ü Ii. 40 YOU 
TT i 


ar 


Ty 
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5 rin the whole fiream; which ſtopt him, ſhould be gone, 
E E That runs, and as it runs, for ever will run on. 


Cæſar (the man of expedition above all others) was 


WE © far from this folly, that whenſoever, in a journey, he 
$ was to croſs any river, he never went one foot out of 
his way for a bridge, or a ford, or a ferry; but flung 
| himself! into it immediately, and ſwam over: and this 


lis the courſe we ought to imitate, if we meet with any 
Stops in our way to happineſs. Stay, till the waters 
Bare low ; ſtay, till ſome boats come by to tranſport you; 
T tay, till a bridge be built for you; you had even as 
good ſtay, till the river be quite paſt. Perſius (who, 


you uſe to ſay, you do not know whether he be a good 


* or no, becauſe you cannot underſtand him, and 
whom therefore, I ſay, I know to be not a good poet) 
has an odd expreſſion of theſe procraſtinators, which, 
nethinks, 3 is full of fancy: 


Jam cras heſternum ee, ecce e aliud cras 
Egerit hos annos.“ 


Our yeſterday's to-morrow now 15 gone, 
And ſtill a new to-morrow does come on; 
We by to-morrows draw up all our ſtore, 
Till the exhauſted well can yield no more. 


Aud now, I think, I am even with you, for your 


Otium cum dignitate,” and “ Feſtina lente, and 


Wthree or four other more of your new Latin ſentences : 
Bf 1 ſhould draw upon you all my forces out of Seneca 
end Plutarch upon this ſubject, I ſhould overwhelm 
vou; but 1 leave thoſe, as Tri riarli, for your next 

13 charge. 
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charge. I ſhall only give you now a light ſkirmiſh out 


of an epigrammatiſt, your ſpecial good friend; and ſo, 


vale. 


— 


Manriat, Lib. V. Epigr. lix. 
1. Cres te vidturum, « cras dicis, Poſthume, ſemper;” &. 
TOMORROW you will live, you always cry; 


In what far country does this morrow lie, 
That 'tis fo mighty long ere it arrive? 


Beyond the Indies does this morrow live? 


Tis ſo far fetch'd this morrow, that I fear 


*Twill be both very old and very dear. 


To-morrow I will live, the fool does ſay : | 


To-day itſelf 's too late; the wiſe liv'd yeſterday. 


NN — 


. 1 II. Bei xc. 
60 a vagæ moderator ſumme me & &. 


| WONDER not, Sir (you who inſtruct the town | 
In the true wiſdom of the ſacred gown) 


That I make haſte to live, and cannot hold . 
Patiently out till I grow rich and old. 
| Life for delays and doubts no time does give, 
None ever yet made haſte enough to live. 
Let him defer it, whoſe prepoſterous care 


Omits himſelf, and reaches to his heir; 
Who 


Who 1 his £ father? $ penned ſtores del viſe, 
And whom his own too never can ſuffice : 
My humble thoughts no glittering roofs require, 
Or rooms that ſhine with aught but conſtant fire. 
[ well content the avarice of my ſight 
With the fair gildings of reflected light: 
Pleaſures abroad, the ſport of nature yields, 

Her living fountains, and her de fields; 
And then at home, what pleaſure is 't to ſee 
A little, cleanly, chearful, family ! 
Which if a chaſte wife crown, no leſs in 1 her 
Than fortune, I the golden mean prefer. 
Too noble, nor too wiſe, ſhe ſhould not be, 
No, nor too rich, too fair, too fond of me. 
Thus let my life ſlide filently away, _ 
With fleep all night, and quiet all the day. 


OF MYSELF. 


TT is a | hard and nice ſubje& is a man to write of 
himſelf; it grates his own heart to ſay any thing 
of diſparagement, and the reader's ears to hear any 
thing of praiſe from him. There is no danger from 
me of offending him in this kind; neither my mind, 
nor my body, nor my fortune, allow me any materials 
1 for 
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for that vanity. It is ſufficient for my own content. 
ment, that they have preſerved me from being ſcanda. 
lous or remarkable on the defective fide. But, he. 
ſides that, I ſhall here ſpeak of myſelf only in relation 
to the ſubje& of theſe precedent diſcourſes, and ſhall 
be likelier thereby to fall into the contempt, than riſe 
up to the eſtimation, of moſt people. 
4s far as my memory can return back into my paſt 
life, before I knew, or was capable of gueſſing, what 
the world, or the glories or buſineſs of it, were, the na- 
_ tural affections of my ſoul gave me a ſecret bent of 
_ averſion from them, as ſome plants are ſaid to tun 


4. away from others, by an antipathy imperceptible to 


_ themſelves, and inſcrutable to man's underſtanding. 
Even when I was a very young boy at ſchool, inſtead 
of running about on holy-days and playing with my 
fellows, I was wont to ſteal from them, and walk into 
the fields, either alone with a book, or with ſome one 
companion, if I could find any of the ſame temper. I 
was then, too, ſo much an enemy to all conſtraint, 
that my maſters could never prevail on me, by any per- 
ſuaſions or encouragements, to learn without book the 
common rules of grammar; in which they diſpenſed 
with me alone, becauſe they found I made a ſhift to do 
the uſual exerciſe out of my own reading and obſerva- 


55 tion. That I was then of the ſame mind as I am now 


(which, I confeſs, I wonder at myſelf) may appear 


by the latter end of an ode, which I made when I was 


but thirteen years old, and which was then printed 


with MUAY other verſes, The We of it is boyiſh; 
bot 
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but of this part, which I here ſet down (if a very „ Kitle 
were corrected) I ſhould hardly now be much aſhamed, | 


This only grant me, that my means may lie 
Too low for envy, for contempt too high, 

Some honour I would have, 
| Not from great deeds, but good alone; 
Th' unknown are better than ill known: 

Rumour can ope the grave. 
Acquaintance I would have, but when t depends 
Not on the number, but the choice, of friends. 


Books ſhould, not buſineſs, entertain the light, 
And ſleep, as undiſturb'd as death, the night. 

My houſe a cottage more 
| Than palace ; and ſhould fitting be 
For all my uſe, no luxury. 

My garden painted o'er 
With Nature's hand, not Art's; and pleaſures yield, 
Horace might envy in his Sabin field. 
| Thus would I double my life's fading ſpace; 
For he, that runs it well, twice runs his race. 

And in this true delight, 
Theſe unbought ſports, this happy ſtate, 
I would not fear, nor wiſh, my fate; 
But boldly ſay each night, 
To-morrow let my ſun his beams diſolay, 
Or in clouds hide them; I have liv'd to-day. 


You may ſee by it, I was even then acquainted with 
the poets (for the concluſion is taken out of Horace 91 


* 3 Od. XXiX, 41. 


and | 
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and perhaps it was the immature and immoderate love 
of them, which ſtampt firſt, or rather engraved, theſe 
characters in me: they were like letters cut into the 
bark of a young tree, which with the tree ſtill proy 
| proportionably. But, how this love came to be pro- 
duced in me ſo early, is a hard queſtion: I believe, 
can tell the particular little chance that filled my head 
firſt with ſuch chimes of verſe, as have never ſince lef 
ringing there: for I remember, when I began to read, 
and to take ſome pleaſure in it, there was wont to lie 
in my mother's parlour (I know not by what accident, 
for ſhe herſelf never in her life read any book but of 
| devotion) but there was wont to lie Spenſer's works; 
this I happened to fall upon, and was infinitely de- 
| lighted with the ſtories of the knights, and giants, and 
| monſters, and brave houſes, which I found every where 
there (though my underftanding had little to do with 
all this); and, by degrees, with the tinkling of the 
rhyme and dance of the numbers; ſo that, I think, 
I had read him all over before I was twelve years old, 
and was thus made a Poet as ee as a child is 
made an eunuch. 
With theſe afections of mind, ad my bean wholly 
ſet upon letters, I went to the univerſity ; but was 
| ſoon torn from thence by that violent public ſtorm, 


wich would ſuffer nothing to ſtand where it did, but 


rooted up every plant, even from the princely cedars to 
me the hyſſop. Yet, I had as good fortune as could 
have befallen me in ſuch a tempeſt; for I was caſt by 


it into the family of one of the beſt perſons, and into 
the 
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| the court of one of the beſt princeſſes, of the world. 
Now, though I was here engaged in ways moſt con- 
trary to the original deſign of my life, that is, into 
much company, and no ſmall buſineſs, and into a 
daily fight of greatneſs, both militant and triumphant 
(for that was the ſtate then of the Engliſh and French 
courts) ; yet all this was ſo far from altering my opi- 
nion, that it only added the confirmation of reaſon to 
that which was before but natural inclination. I ſaw 
plainly all the paint of that kind of life, the nearer I 
came to it; and that beauty, which I did not fall in 
love with, when, for aught I knew, it was real, was 
not like to bewitch or entice me, when I ſaw that it 
was adulterate. I met with ſeveral great perſons, : 
whom I liked very well; but could not perceive that 
any part of their greatneſs was to be liked or deſired, 

no more than I would be glad or content to be in a 
form, though I ſaw many ſhips which rid ſafely and 

bravely in it: a ſtorm would not agree with my fto- 
| mach, if it did with my courage. Though I was in a 
crowd of as good company as could be found any 
where; though I was in buſineſs of great and honoura- 
ble truſt; though I eat at the beſt table, and enjoyed 
the beſt conveniences for preſent ſubſiſtence that ought 
to be defired by a man of my condition in baniſhment 
and public diſtreſſes ; yet I could not abſtain from re- 
newing my old ſchool- boy's win, in a a copy of verſes 
o the ſame effect: 


EZ CRIT Well 
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Well then »; I now do e ſee 
This buſy eld and I ſhall ne'er agree, &, 


And I never then propoſed to myſelf any other ad. 
vantage from his majeſty's happy Reſtoration, but the 
getting into ſome moderately convenient retreat in the 
country; which I thought in that caſe I might eaſily 
have compaſſeJ, as well as ſome others, with no greater 
| probabilities or pretences, have arrived to extraordi. 
nary fortunes: but I had before written a ſhrewd 
prophecy againſt myſelf; and I think Apollo inſpired 
me 1n the truth, though not in the elegance, of it: 


Thou neither great at court, nor in the war, 
7 Nor at th” exchange, ſhalt be, n nor at the wrangling 
| _ has: Re 

4c Content thyſelf with the ſmall barren praiſe, 
Which neglected verſe does raiſe.” 
She ſpake ; ; and all my years to come 
Took their unlucky doom. 
Their ſeveral ways of life let others chuſe, 
I᷑ beir ſeveral pleaſures let them uſe ; | 

But I was born for Love, and for a Muſe. 


With F. ate 1 boots it to > contend? 5 
Such I began, ſuch am, and ſo muſt end. 
I) he ſtar, that did my being frame, 
Was but a lambent flame, 


* We have theſe verſes, under the name of Thi 17 iſo, in the 
MISTRESS) Vol. viii. p. 29. 


And 
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And ſome ſmall light it did diſpenſe, 
But neither heat nor influence. 
No matter, Cowley; let proud Fortune ſee, 
| That thou canſt her deſpiſe, no leſs than ſhe does thee. 
| Let all her gifts the portion be 
Of folly, luſt, and flattery, 
Fraud, extortion, calumny, 
Murder, infidelity, 
Rebellion, and hypocriſy. 
Do thou not grieve nor bluſh to be, 
As all th* inſpired tuneful men, 


And all thy great forefathers, Were, from Homer down 
„„ > Oy 


\ 


However, by the failing of the forces which I had 
expected, I did not quit the defign which I had re- 
ſolved on; I caſt myſelf into it a corps perdu, with- 
out making capitulations, or taking counſel of for- 
tune. But God laughs at a man, who ſays to his 
foul, “ Take thy eaſe :”” I met preſently not only 
with many little incumbrances and impediments, but 

with ſo much fickneſs (a new misfortune to me) as 
would have ſpoiled the happineſs of an emperor as well 
as mine: yet I do neither repent, nor alter my courſe. 
Non ego perfidum dixi ſacramentum :* nothing 
ſhall ſeparate me from a miſtreſs which I have loved 
ſo long, and have now at laſt married; though ſhe 
neither has brought me a rich portion, nor lived yet 
lo o quetly was me as I oped. from her: 


— “ Nec 
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Nec vos, dulciflima mundi | 
« Nomina, vos Muſz, Libertas, Otia, Libri, 
« Hortique Sylvæque, anima remanente, relinquam,” 


Nor by me e'er ſhall you, 
; You, of all names the ſweeteſt and the belt 
You, Muſes, books, and liberty, and reſt; 
Vou, gardens, fields, and woods, fOrlaKeh be, 
; As long as life itſelf forſakes not me. 


But this is a very pretty ejaculation.— Becauſe T have 


concluded all the other chapters with a copy of verſes, 


-F will maintain che humour to the laſt. 


M AED A , Lib. X. pier. xl. 1 


« Vitam « que faciunt beatiorem, 2” xc. 


sINCE, deareſt friend, tis your dere to ſee 


| A true receipt of happineſs from me; 
"Theſe are the chief ingredients, if not all: 
Take an eftate neither too great or ſmall, 
Which aantum ſufficit the doctors call : 
Let this eſtate from parents? care deſcend ; 
The getting it too much of life does ſpend: 
Take ſuch a ground, whoſe gratitude may be 
A fair encouragement for induſtry. 
Let conſtant fires the winter's fury tame; 
And let thy kitchen's be a veſtal flame. 


Thee 


OF MR. A. COWLEY, 

| Thee to the town let never ſuit at law, 

And rarely, very rarely, buſineſs, draw. 
Thy active mind in equal temper keep, 

In undiſturbed peace, yet not in ſleep. 

Let exerciſe a vigorous health maintain, 

Without which all the compoſition 's vain. 

In the ſame weight prudence and innocence take, 

Ana of each does the juſt mixture make. 

But a few friendſhips wear, and let them be 

By nature and by fortune fit for thee, 

Inſtead of art and luxury m food, 

| Let mirth and freedom make thy table good. 

If any cares into thy day-time creep, 

At night, without wine's opium, let them ſleep. 

Let reſt, which nature does to darkneſs wed, 

| And not luſt, recommend to thee thy bed. 

be ſatisfied and pleas'd with what thou art, 

Act chearfully and well th' allotted part; 

Enjoy the preſent hour, be thankful for the paſt, 

And neither fear, nor with, 1 the ann of the lat; 


M A RTIA Ly „Lib. X; Epigr. xcvi. 


8 * Spe loquar nimiùm gentes, &c. 


ME, who have liv'd ſo long among the great, 
You wonder to hear talk of a retreat: 
And a retreat ſo diſtant, as may ſhow 


No thoughts of a return, when once J go. 


Give 
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Give me a country, how remote ſoe'er, | 
Where happineſs a moderate rate does bear, 


Where poverty itſelf in plenty flows, 
And all the ſolid uſe of riches knows. 


The ground about the houſe maintains it, there; ; 


The houſe maintains the ground about it, here; 


Here even hunger's dear; and a full board 


Devours the vital ſubſtance of the lord. 


The land itſelf does there the feaſt beftow, 
The land itſelf muſt here to market go. 
Three or four ſuits one winter here does waſte, 
One ſuit does there three or four winters laſt. 
Here every frugal man muſt oft be cold, 
And little luke-warm fires are to you ſold. 
There fire 's an element, as cheap and free, 
' Almoſt, as any of the other three. 5 


Stay you then here, and live among the great, 


Attend their ſports, and at their tables eat. 
When all the bounties here of men you ſcore, 
The place's bounty there ſhall give me more. 


EPITAPHIUM | 


Mr. 


OF MR. A. COWL E X. 129 


FPITAPHIUM VIVI AUCTORIS*. 


Hic, o viator, ſub lare parvulo 

« Couleius hic eſt conditus, hic jacet ; 
„ Defunctis humani laboris 
« Sorte, ſupervacuique vita. 


« Non indecora pauperie | nitens, 
« Et non inerti nobilis otio, 
« Vanoque dilectis popello 
« Divitus animoſus hoſtis. 


« Poſlis at illum dicere mortuum ; 
« En terra jam nunc quantula ſufficit! 
« Exempta fit curis, viator, 
60 Terra fit illa levis, precare. 
« Hic ſparge flores, ſparge breves roſas 
« Nam vita gaudet mortua floribus 


_ « Herbiſque odoratis corona 
« Vatis adhuc cinerem calentem.” a 


* See a | tranſlation of this Epitaph among the * of 
Mr. Addilons 
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* Ingenious men delight in dreams of reformation.—In com- 
paring this Propoſition of Cowley, with tbat of Milton, addreſſed to 
Mr. Hartlib, we find that theſe great poets had amuſed themſelves 
with ſome exalted, and, in the main, congenial fancies, on the ſub- 
jet of education: that, of the tevo plans propoſed, this of Mr. 
Cowley was better digeſted, and is the Jeſs fanciful; if a preference, 
in this reſpect, can be given to either, when both are manifeſtly 
Utopian: and that our univerſities, in their preſent form, are well 
enough calculated to anſwer all the reaſonable ends of ſuch in- 
ſitutions z provided we allow for the unavoidable defects of them, 
when drawn out into Practice. Hund. 
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THE COLLEGE. 


HAT the philoſophical college be ſituated within 
one, two, or (at fartheſt) three miles of London; 
and, if it be poſlible to find that convenience, upon the 
fide of the river, or very near it. 


That the revenue of this college amount to four EE 


3 pounds a year. 
That the company received into it be as follows: ˖ 
1. Twenty philoſophers or profeſſors. 2. Sixteen 

young ſcholars, ſervants to the profeſſors. 3. A chap- 

lain. 4. A bailiff for the revenue. 5. A manciple 
or purveyor for the proviſions of the houſe. 6. Two 
gardeners. 7. A maſter-cook. 8. An under-cook. 

9. A butler. 10. An under-butler. 11. A ſur- 

geon. 12, 'Two lungs, or chemical ſervants. 13. A 

library- keeper, who 1s likewiſe to be apothecary, 

drugoiſt, and keeper of inſtruments, engines, &c. 14. 

An officer to feed and take care of all beaſts, fowl, &c. 

kept by the college. 15. A groom of the ſtable. 

16. A meſſenger, to ſend up and down for all uſes 

of the college. 17. Four old women, to tend the 

Gare 1 chambers, 


| 
| 
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chambers, keep the houſe clean, and ſuch-like * 


vices. 


That the annual allowance for this company be az 


follows: 1. To every profeſſor, and to the chaplain, 


one hundred and twenty pounds. 2. To the ſixteen 


| ſcholars, twenty pounds apiece ; ten pounds for their 
diet, and ten pounds for their entertainment. 4, To 
the bailiff, thirty pounds, beſides allowance for his 
journies. 4. To the purveyor, or manciple, thirty 
pounds. 5. To each of the gardeners, twenty pounds, 
6. To the maſter-cook, twenty pounds. 7. To the 


under-cook, four pounds. 8. To the butler, ten 


pounds. 9. To the under-butler, four pounds. 10, 
To the ſurgeon, thirty pounds. 11. To the * 
| keeper, thirty pounds. 12. To each of the lungs, | 


twelve pounds. 13. To the keeper of the beaſts, fix 


pounds. 14. To the groom, five pounds. 15. To 
the meſſenger, twelve pounds. 16. To the four 
_ neceſſary women, ten pounds. For the manciples' 
table, at which all the ſervants of the houſe are to 
eat, except the ſcholars, one hundred and ſixty 
pounds. For three horſes for the ſervice of the college, 
thirty pounds. 


All which amounts to thtes thouknd two „hn 


 eighty-five pounds. So that there remains for keep- 
ing of the houſe and gardens, and operatories, and 
inſtruments, and animals, and experiments of all 
forts, and all other e ſeven hundred and fifteen 
Pounds. 


Which 
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Wich were a very inconſiderable ſum for the great 
aſes to which it is deſigned, but that I conceive the 
induſtry of the college will in a ſhort time ſo enrich 
itſelf, as to get a far better ſtock for the advance and 
enlargement of the work when it is once begun: 
neither is the continuance of particular men's liberality 
to be deſpaired of, when it ſhall be encouraged by the 
fight of that public benefit which will accrue to all 
mankind, and chiefly to our nation, by this founda- 
tion. Something likewiſe will ariſe from leaſes and 
other caſualties ; that nothing of which may be di- 
verted to the private gain of the profeſſors, or any 
other uſe beſides that of the ſearch of nature, and by it 
the general good of the world; and that care may be 
taken for the certain performance of all things or- 
cained by the inſtitution, as likewiſe for the protee - 
tion and encouragement of the pans. it ts ro 
poſed : 

That ſome perſon of eminent quality, a lover of 
ſolid learning, and no ſtranger in it, be choſen chan« 
cellor or preſident of the college; and that eight go- 
vernors more, men qualified in the hke manner, be 
joined with him, two of which ſhall yearly be ap- 
pointed viſitors of the college, and receive an exact 
account of all expences, even to the ſmalleſt, and of 
the true eſtate of their public treaſure, under the hands 
and oaths of the profeſſors reſident. 

That the choice of profeſſors in any vacancy be- 
long to the chancellor and the governors; but that | 

Its... 5 K 4 the 
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the Profeſſors (who are likelieſt to know what men 
of the nation are moſt proper for the duties of their 
ſociety) direct their choice, by recommending ty 
or three perſons to them at every election: and that, 
if any learned perſon within his majeſty's dominion; 
diſcover, or eminently improve, any uſeful kind of 
knowledge, he may upon that ground, for his re- 
ward and the encouragement of others, be prefer. 
red, if he e to che _— before any mw 
elle. 
That the governors have power to turn out any pro- 
5 feſtor, who ſhall be proved” to be either ſcandalous. or 
unprofitable to the ſociety. 
That the college be baile after this, or r ſoma fuch 
1 manner: That it conſiſt of three fair quadrangular 
courts, and three large grounds, incloſed with good 
walls behind them. That the firſt court be built with 
a a fair cloiſter; and the profeſſors? lodgings, or rather 
little houſes, four on each fide, at ſome diſtance from 
one another, and with little gardens behind them, juſt 
after the manner of the Chartreux beyond ſea. That 
the inſide of the cloiſter be lined with a gravel- 
walk, and that walk with a row of trees; and that 
in the middle there be a e of. Howers and p 
; fountain. 
|. That the tated quadrangle, juſt behind the irl, 
be ſo contrived, as to contain theſe parts: 1. A 
chapel. - 2. A hall, with two long tables on each fide, 
tor the ſcholars and officers of the houſe to eat at, 2 
n F 3 
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with a pulpit and forms at the end for the public; 


lectures. 3. A large and pleaſant dining-room within 


the hall, for the profeſſors to eat in, and to hold their 
aſemblies and conferences. 4. A public ſchool-houſe. 


. A library. 6. A gallery to walk in, adorned with 


the pictures or ſtatues of all the inventors of any thing 
uſeful to human life; as printing, guns, America, &c.; 
and of late in anatomy, the circulation of the blood, 


| the milky veins, and ſuch-like diſcovenes in any art, 


with ſhort elogies under the portraitures: as likewiſe _ 
the figures of all ſorts of creatures, and the ſtuft ſkins 


of as many ſtrange animals as can be gotten. 7. An : 
mnatęmy- chamber, adorned with ſkeletons and anato- 


mical pictures, and prepared with all conveniences 
for diſſection. 8. A chamber for all manner of drugs, 


and apothecaries? materials. . A mathematical cham<- 


ber, furniſhed with all ſorts of mathematical inſtru- 
ments, being an appendix to the library. 10. Lodg- 
ings for the chaplain, ſurgeon, library-keeper, and 


parveyor, n near the _ waer n n, 1 


and hall. = 
That the third court hs on one fide of theſe, very 
large, but meanly built, being deſigned only for uſe, 
and not for beauty too, as the others. That it contain 
the kitchen, batteries, brew-houſe, bake-houſe, dairy, 
lardry, ſtables, &c. and eſpecially great laboratories 


for chemical operations, and ! for the under. 


ſervants. 


That behind the ſecond court be placed the 3 


co ntainin 8 5 
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containing all ſorts of plants that our ſoil will bear; as | 


and at the end a little houſe of pleaſure, a lodge for vate 
the gardener, and a grove of trees cut out into 
walks. 
That the ſecond incloſed ground be a 8 del. oF 
tined only to the trial of all manner of experiment 
concerning plants, as their melioration, acceleration, 
retardation, conſervation, compoſition, tranſmutation, s 
coloration, or whatſoever elſe can be produced by art, vel 
either for uſe or curioſty, with a lodge in it for the leſs 
--  Saegener, eve 
That the third ground be employed in convenient ſup 
_ receptacles for all ſorts of creatures which the profeſ. ; 
ſors ſhall judge neceſſary for their more exact ſearch fou 
into the nature of animals, and the im provement of Ar 
their uſes to us. gn 
That there be likewiſe built, 3 in ſome place of Fe the 
college where it may ſerve moſt for ornament of the lof 


whole, a very high tower for obſervation of celeſtial 
bodies, adorned with all forts of dials, and ſuch-like 
curioſities ; and that there be very deep vaults made 
under ground, for experiments moſt proper to ſuch 
places, which will be undoubtedly very many. 
Much might be added, but truly J am afraid this i 
too much already for the charity or generoſity of this 
age to extend to; and we do not deſign this after the 
model of Solomon's houſe in my Lord Bacon (which 
is a project for experiments that can never be experi- 
mented), but propoſe it within ſuch bounds of expence 
1 1 a 


af 


to 
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| 25 have often been exceeded by the buildings of * 
vate citizens. | 


or THE PROFESSORS, SCHOLARS, CHAP- 
LIN, AND OTHER OFFICERS. 


"THAT of the twenty profeſſors four be always tra- 
reling beyond ſeas, and ſixteen always reſident, un- 
leſs by permiſſion upon extraordinary occaſions; and 
every one ſo abſent, „ a "Oy behind ham to 
ſupply his duties. 

That the four profeſſors i itinerant be alkgned to he = 
four parts of the world, Europe, Afia, Africa, and 
America, there to reſide three years at leaſt; and to 
give a conſtant account of all things that belong to 
the learning, and eſpecially natural experimental N- 
loſophy, of thoſe parts. 

That the expence of all diſpatches, and all books, 
imples, animals, tones, metals, minerals, &c. and 
all curioſities whatſoever, natural or artifical, ſent by 
them to the college, ſhall be defrayed out of the trea- 
fury, and an additional allowance (above the 1207.) 
made to them as ſoon as the college's revenue ſhall be 
improved. 

That, at their going . they ſhall ke A TRE 
oath, neyer to write any thing to the college but what, 
after very diligent examination, they ſhall fully believe 
to be true, and to confeſs and recant it as ſoon as they 
find themſelves i in an error. 


That 
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That the ſixteen profeſſors reſident ſhall be bound 
to ſtudy and teach all ſorts of natural experimental 
_ philoſophy, to conſiſt of the mathematics, mechanics, 
medicine, anatomy, chemiſtry, the hiſtory of animals, 
plants, minerals, elements, &c.; ariculture, architee. 
ture, art' military, navigation, gardening ; the myſte. 
ries of all trades, and improvement of them; the fac. 
ture of all merchandizes; all natural magic or diving. 
tion; and briefly all things contained in the catalogue 
of natural hiſtories annexed to my lord Bacon 5 Or. 
ganon .. 
That once a ay, Sue Eaſter till Micha, and 
twice a week, from Michaelmas to Eaſter, at the 
hours in the afternoon moſt convenient for auditors 
from London, according to the time of the year, there 
ſhall be a lecture read in the hall, upon ſuch parts of 
natural experimental. philoſophy, as the profeſſors ſhall 
agree on among themſelves, and as each of them ſhall 
be able to perform uſefully and honourably, _ 
That two of the profeſſors, by daily, weekly, or 
: monthly turns, ſhall teach the public ſchools, accord- 
ing to the rules hereafter preſcribed.  _ 
That all the profeſſors ſhall be equal in all reſpelh 
except precedency, choice of lodging, and ſuch-like 
privileges, which ſhall belong to ſeniority in the col- 
lege); and that all ſhall be maſters and treaſurers by 
annual turns; which two officers, for the time being, 


mall take place of all the reſt, ane ſhall be „ arbitri 


« duarum menſarum.““ 


That the maſter mal command all the officer of 
: the 
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the college, appoint aſſemblies or conferences upon 
occaſion, and preſide in them with a double voice; 
and in his abſence the treaſurer, whoſe buſineſs is to 
receive and diſburſe all monies by the maſter's order 
in writing (if it be an ne after conſent of 
the other profeſſors. 

That all the profeſſors ſhall 5 together in * par- 
lour within the hall every night, and ſhall dine there 
twice a week (to wit, Sundays and Thurſdays) at two 


round tables, for the convenience of diſcourſe; which 


ſhall be for the moſt part of ſuch matters as may im- 
prove their ſtudies and profeſſions; and to keep them 


from falling into looſe or unprofitable talk, ſhall be 


the duty of the two arbitri menjarum, who may like- 
wie command any of the ſervant-ſcholars to read to 


them what he ſhall think fit, whilſt they are at table: 
that it ſhall belong likewiſe to the ſaid arbitri men- 
ſarum only, to invite ſtrangers; which they ſhall rarely 
do, unleſs they be men of learning or great parts, and 


ſhall not invite above two at a time to one table, no- 
thing being more vain and unfruitful than numerous 
meetings of acquaintance. 


That the profetfors reſident mall allow the college 
twenty pounds a year for their diet, whether _— con- 


tinue there all the time or not. 
That they ſhall have once a Se” an WW lembly, 


or conference, concerning the affairs of the college, 


and the progreſs of their experimental philoſophy. 
That, if any one find out any thing which he con- 
celves to be of conſequence, he ſhall communicate it to 
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the aſſembly, to be exanuned, N approved, 
or rejected. 
Ijuhhat, if any one be author of an invention that 
| may bring-in profit, the third part of it ſhall be. 
long to the inventor, and the two other to the ſociety; | 
and beſides, if the thing be very conſiderable, his ia. 
tue or picture, with an elogy under it, ſhall be placed 
in the gallery, and made a deniſon of that corporation 
of famous men. 
That all the profeſſors ſhall be aha aſſigned to 
ſome particular inquiſition (beſides the ordinary courſe 
of their ſtudies), of which they ſhall give an account 
to the aſſembly; ſo that by this means there may be 
every day ſome operation or other made in all the arts, 
as chemiſtry, anatomy, mechanics, and the like; and 
that the college ſhall furniſh for the charge of the | 
Operation. 
That there ſhall be kept a regiſter 9 lock and 
| key, and not to be ſeen but by the profeſſors, of all 
the experiments that ſucceed, ſigned by che F_ 
| who made the trial, 

That the popular and received errors in \ experi 
mental philoſophy (with which, like weeds in a ne- 
glected garden, it is now almoſt all over-grown) ſhall 
be evinced by trial, and taken notice of in the pub- 
lic lectures, that they may no longer abuſe the cre- 
dulous, and beget new ones by conſequence. or f 
militude. 

That every third year (after the full ſettlement of 


| the foundation) the college mall give an account in 
8 2 


pub in proper and ancient Latin, of the fruits of their 
triennial induſtry. | 

That every profeſſor reſident ſhall have his ſcholar 
to wait upon him in his chamber and at table; whom 
he ſhall be obliged to breed up in natural philoſophy, 


and render an account of his progreſs to the aſſembly, 
Fom whoſe election he received him, and therefore is 
reſponſible to it, both for the care of his education and 


the juſt and civil uſage of him. 


That the ſcholar ſhall underſtand Latin very well, 
and be moderately initiated in the Greek, before he 
be capable of being choſen into the ſervice; and that | 


he ſhall not remain in it above ſeven years. 


That his logging ſhall be with the n whom : 


he ſerves, 


That no profeſſor ſhall be a ati man, or a divine, 
or lawyer in practice; only phyſick he may be allowed 


to preſcribe, becauſe the ſtudy of that art is a great 
part of the duty of his place, and the duty of that is ſo 
great, that it will not ſuffer him to loſe much time in 
mercenary practice. 


That the profeſſors ſhall, in 5 ll wear the 
habit of ordinary maſters of art in the univerſities, or 


of doctors, if any of them be ſo. 
That they ſhall all keep an inviolable and exem- 


plary friendſhip with one another; and that the aſ- 


ſembly ſhall lay a conſiderable pecuniary mul& upon 
ay one who. ſhall be proved to have entered ſo far 
into a quarrel as to give uncivil language to his bro- 
ler. profeſſor; and that the perſey erance in any en- 


mity 
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_ mity ſhall be puniſhed by the governors with expal. 
ſion. 

That the chaplain ſhall eat at the maſter's table 
(paying his twenty pounds a year as the others do); 


and that he ſhall read prayers once a day at leaf, 3 
little before ſupper-time ; that he ſhall preach in the 


chapel every Sunday morning, and catechize in the 


afternoon the ſcholars and the ſchool-boys; that he 
ſhall every month adminiſter the holy ſacrament; that 
he ſhall not. trouble himſelf and his auditors with the 
controverſies of divinity, but only teach God in his 
Juſt commandments, and in has wonderful works, 


1 E 8 2 1 0 0 L. 


TH AT the ſchool may he built 0 as to contain 
about two hundred boys. 

That it be divided into four claſſes, not as a chen are 
8 nn into ſix or ſeven; becauſe we ſuppoſe that 
the children ſent hither, to be initiated in things as well 


as words, ought to have paſt the two or three firſt, and 


to have attained the age of about thirteen years, being | 

already well advanced in the Latin grammar, and ſome 
authors. 5 

That none, though never ſo nch, ſhall pay any y thing 

for their teaching; and that, if any profeſſor ſhall be 
convicted to have taken any money in conſideration of 
| his pains in the ſchool, he ſhall be expelled with igno- 

miny by the governors ; but if any perſons of great eſ- 


tate and quality, finding their ſons much better profi- 
cients 


%E 
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vents in learning here, than boys of the ſame age com- 


monly are at other ſchools, ſhall not think fit to receive 
an obligation of ſo near concernment without returning 
ſome marks of acknowledgment, they may, if they 


pleaſe, (for nothing is to be demanded) beſtow ſome : 
little rarity or curioſity upon the . in recom- | 


pence of their trouble. 


And, becauſe it 1s deplorable to dünn der che loſs 
which children make of their time at moſt ſchools, em- 
ploying, or rather caſting away, fix or ſeven years in 
the learning of words only, and that too very imper- 


ſecllr: 


breeding them up in authors, or pieces of authors, who 


treat of ſome parts of nature, and who may be under- 


ſtood with as much eaſe and pleaſure, as thoſe which 


are commonly taught; ſuch are, in Latin, Varro, Cato, 
Columella, Pliny, part of Celſus and of Seneca, Ci- 


cero de Divinatione, de Natura Deorum, and ſeveral 
ſcattered pieces, Virgil's Georgics, Grotius, Nemeſia- 
nus, Manilius: And, becauſe the truth is, we want 


good poets (I mean we have but few), „who have pur- 


poſely treated of ſolid and learned, that is, natural 
matters (the moſt part indulging to the weakneſs of 


the world, and feeding 1 it either with the follies of love, 85 


or with the fables of gods and heroes), we conceive 


that one Bock ought to be compiled of all the ſcattered | 
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That a method be here eſtabliſhed, for the infuſing 

knowledge and language at the fame time into them; 'Y 
and that this may be their apprenticeſhip in natural 
philoſophy. This, we conceive, may be done, by 
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_ little parcels among the ancient poets that might ſerve 
for the advancement of natural ſcience, and which 
would make no ſmall or unuſeful or unpleaſant volume. 
To this we would have added the morals and rhetoric; 
of Cicero, and the inſtitutions of Quinctilian; and for 
| the comedians, from whom almoſt all that neceſſary 
part of common diſcourſe, and all the moſt intimate 


x proprieties of the language, are drawn, we conceive, | 


the boys may be made maſters of them, as a part of 
their recreation, and not of their taſk, if once a month, 
or at leaſt once in two, they act one of Terence's Co- 
medies, and afterwards (the moſt advanced) ſome of 
Plautus's; and this is for many reaſons one of the beſt 
exerciſes they can be enjoined, and moſt innocent plea- 


ſures they can be allowed. As for the Greek authors, | 


they may ſtudy Nicander, Oppianus (whom Scaliger 
does not doubt to prefer above Homer himſelf, and 
place next to his adored Virgil), Ariſtotle's hiſtory of 
animals, and other parts, 'Theophraſtus and Dioſcorides 
of plants, and a collection made out of ſeveral both 


poets and other Grecian writers. For the morals and 


rhetoric, Ariſtotle may ſuffice, or Hermogenes and 
Longinus be added for the latter. With the hiſtory of 
animals they ſhould be ſhewed anatomy as a divertiſe- 

ment, and made to know the figures and natures of 
| thoſe creatures which are not common among us, diſ- 
| abuſing them at the ſame time of thoſe errors which are 
univerſally admitted concerning many. The ſame me- 

thod ſhould be uſed to make them acquainted with al 
755 plants; and to chis muſt be added a little of the an- 


cient | 
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dent and modern geography, the underſtanding of the 


lobes, and the prineiples of geometry and aſtronomy. 
They ſhould likewiſe uſe to declaim in Latin and Eng- 


lim, as the Romans did in Greek and Latin; and in 
all this travail be rather led on by familiarity, encou- 


ragement, and emulation, than driven by ſeverity, pu- 
niſhment, and terror. Upon feſtivals and play-times, 
they ſhould exerciſe themſelves in the fields, by riding, 


leaping, fencing, muſtering, and training, after the 


manner of ſoldiers, &c. And, to prevent all dangers and 


all diforder, there ſhould always be two of the ſcholars 


with them, to be as witneſſes and directors of their ac- 
tions; in foul weather, 1 it would not be amiſs for them 


to learn to danee, that is, to learn juſt ſo much (for all 
beyond is ſuperfluous, if not worſe) as may give them 


a graceful comportment of their bodies. 


Upon Sundays, and all days of devotion, they are to 


be a part of the chaplain's province. 


That, for all theſe ends, the college ſo order it, as 
that there may be ſome convenient and pleaſant houſes 
thereabouts, kept by religious, diſcreet, and careful 
perſons, for the lodging and boarding of young ſcho- 
lars; that they have a conſtant,eye over them, to ſee 
that they be bred up there piouſly, cleanly, and t 
fully, according to the Proportion of the parents“ ex- 


pences. 


And that the college, when it ſhall pleaſe God, ei- 
ther by their own induſtry and ſucceſs, or by the bene- 


volence of patrons, to enrich them ſo far, as that it 
may come to their turn and duty to be charitable to 


L 2 others, 
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others, ſhall, at their own charges, ere& and maintah 
ſome houſe or houſes for the entertainment of ſuch poor 
men's ſons, whoſe good natural parts may promiſe ei. 
ther uſe or ornament to the commonwealth, during the 
time of their abode at ſchool; and ſhall take care that 
it ſhall be done with the ſame conveniences as are en- 
joyed even by rich men's children (though they main- 
| tain the fewer for that cauſe), there being nothing of 


eminent and illuſtrious to be expected from a low, for- 


did, and 4 like education. 
C 0 N 0 L U SIO N. 


: IF I be not much abuſed by a natural fondneſs to my 
con conceptions (that cg of the Greeks, which no 
Other language has a proper word for), there was never | 
any project thought upon, which deſerves to meet with | 


ſo few adverſaries as this; for who can without impu- 


dent folly oppoſe the eſtabliſhment of twenty well- | 
ſelected perſons in ſuch a condition of life, that their 


whole buſineſs and ſole profeſſion may be to ſtudy the 
improvement and advantage of all other profeſſions, 
from that of the higheſt general even to the loweſt ar- 
tiſan? who ſhall be. obliged to employ their whole 
time, wit, learning, and induſtry, to theſe four, the 


moſt uſeful that can be imagined, and to no other ends; | 


firſt, to weigh, examine, and prove, all things of nature 
delivered to us by former ages; to detect, explode, and 
ſtrike a cenſure through, all falſe monies with which the 
world has been paid and cheated fo long; and (as! 


may ay to {et the mark of the college upon all true 
„ | coins, 
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coins, that they may paſs hereafter without any farther 
trial: ſecondly, to recover the loſt inventions, and, as 


| + were, drowned lands of the ancients : thirdly, to 


improve all arts which we now have : and laſtly, to 
diſcover others which we yet have not: and who ſhall, 


beſides all this (as a benefit by the bye), give the beſt. 
education in the world (purely gratis) to as many men's 


children as ſhall think fit to make uſe of the obliga- 
ton? Neither does it at all check or interfere with any 
parties in a ſtate or religion; but is indifferently to be 


embraced by all differences in opinion, and can hardly 


be conceived capable (as many good inſtitutions have 


done) even of degeneration into any thing harmful. 
$0 that, all things conſidered, I will ſuppoſe this pro- 
poſition ſhall encounter with no enemies: the only 
queſtion is, whether it will find friends enough to carry 


it on from diſcourſe and deſign to reality and effect; 


the neceſſary expences of the beginning (for it will 


maintain itſelf well enough afterwards) being ſo great 
eugh I have ſet them as low as is poſſible, in order 


to ſo vaſt a work), that it may ſeem hopeleſs to raiſe 


ſuch a ſum out of thoſe few dead relics of human cha- 


rity and public generoſity * are IN remaining in 


the world. 
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FT ER the 1 of your ot father's perfon 
into the hands of the army, I undertaking to 
the queen-mother that I would find ſome means to get 
acceſs to him, ſhe was pleaſed to ſend me; and by the 
help of Hugh Peters I got my admittance, and com- 
ing well inſtructed from the queen (his majeſty having 
been kept long in the dark) he was pleaſed to diſ- 
courſe very freely with me of the whole ſtate of his 
affairs: But, fir, I will not launch into an hiſtory, 
inſtead of an epiſte. One morning waiting on him 
at Cauſham, ſmiling upon me, he ſaid he could tell 
me ſome news of myſelf, which was, that he had ſeen 
ſome verſes of mine the evening before (being thoſe to 
dir R. Fanſhaw) ; and aſking me when I made them, 
1 told him two or three years ſince ; he was pleaſed to 
ſay, that having never ſeen them before, he was afraid 
I had written them ſince my return into England, 
and though he liked them well, he would adviſe me 
to write no more; alledging, that when men are 
young, and have little elſe to do, they might vent the 
overflowings of their fancy that way; but when they 
were thought fit for more ſerious employments, if 


they 
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: they ſtill perſiſted in that courſe, it would look as ir 
they minded not the way to any better, 
Whereupon I ſtood corrected as long as I had the 
| honour to wait upon him, and at his departure from 
Hampton-Court, he was pleaſed to command me tg 
ſtay privately at London, to ſend to him and receive 
from him all his letters from and to all his correſpon- 
dents at home and abroad, and I was furniſhed with 


nine ſeveral cyphers in order to it: which truſt! 


performed with great ſafety to the perſons with whom 
we correſponded; but about nine months after being 
diſcovered by their knowledge of Mr. Cowley's hand, 
I happily eſcaped both for myſelf, and thoſe that held 
_ correſpondence with me. That time was too hot and 


buſy for ſuch idle ſpeculations : but after I had the | 
good fortune to wait upon your majeſty in Holland 


and France, you were pleaſed ſometimes to give me 
arguments to divert and put off the evil hours of our 
| baniſhment, which now and then fell not dart of 


your majeſty's expectation. 


After, when your majeſty, departing from St. Ger: 
mains to Jerſey, was pleaſed freely (without my ak- 


Ing) to confer upon me that place wherein I have now 


the honour to ſerve you, I then gave over poetical 
lines, and made it my buſineſs to draw ſuch others as 
might be more ſerviceable to your majeſty, and I hope 

more laſting. Since that time I never diſobeyed my 
old maſter's commands till this ſummer at the Wells, 
my retirement there tempting me to divert thoſe me- 


lancholy thoughts, which the new apparitions of f0- 
(20 reign 
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reign invaſion and domeſtic diſcontent gave us : but 
theſe clouds being now happily blown over, and our 
ſun clearly ſhining out again, I have recovered the re- 
lapſe, it being ſuſpected that it would have proved 
| the epidemical diſeaſe of age, which is apt to fall back 
into the follies of youth; yet Socrates, Ariſtotle, and 
Cato did the ſame; and Scaliger faith, that fragment 
of Ariſtotle was beyond any thing that Pindar or 
Homer ever wrote. I will not call this a dedication, 
for thoſe epiſtles are commonly greater abſurdities 
than any that come after; for what author can reaſon- 
ably believe, that fixing the great name of ſome emi- 
nent patron in the forehead of his book can charm 
away cenſure, and that the firſt leaf ſhould be a cur- 
tin to draw over and hide all the deformities that 
land behind it? neither have I any need of. ſuch. 
ſhifts, for moſt of the parts of this body have already 
| had your majeſty's view, and having paſt the teſt of 
lo clear and ſharp-ſighted a judgment, which has as 
good a title to give law in matters of this nature as in 
any other, they who ſhall preſume to diſſent from your 
majeſty, will do more wrong to their own judgment 
than their judgment can do to me: and for thoſe lat- 
ter parts which have not yet received your majeſty's 
favourable aſpect, if they who have ſeen them do not 
latter me (for I dare not truſt my own judgment) 
they will make it appear, that it is not with me as 
with moſt of mankind, who never forſake their darling 
"ices, till their vices forſake them; and that this di- 
'orce was not Frigiditatis cauſa, but an act of choice, 

e and 
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and not of neceſſity. Therefore, ſir, I ſhall oy cal 
it an humble petition, that your majeſty will pleaſe tg 
pardon this new amour to my old miſtreſs, and my | 
diſobedience to his commands, to whoſe memory [ 
look up with great reverence and devotion : and ma. 
king a ſerious reflection upon that wiſe advice, it car. 
ries much greater weight with it now, than when it | 
was given; for when age and experience has ſo ri. | 
pened man's diſcretion as to make it fit for uſe, either 
in private or public affairs, nothing blaſts and corrupts | 
the fruit of it ſo much as the empty, airy reputation 
of being Nimis Poeta ; and therefore T ſhall take my 


leave of the Muſes, as two of my predeceſſors UG, 
ſaying, = | 


58 Splendidis longum wiede nugis. 
. Hic verſus & cætera ludicra ono.“ 


Your majeſty? 5 molt faithful 
and loyal ſubject, and moſt 


dutiful and devoted ſervant, | 5 


10. DENHAM. 
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URE there are poets which did never dream 
Upon Parnaſſus, nor did taſte the ſtream 
Of Helicon; we therefore may ſuppoſe 
Thoſe made not poets, but the poets thoſe. 
And as courts make not kings, but kings the court, 
do where the Muſes and their train reſort, 
Parnaſſus ſtands; if I can be to thee 
A poet, thou Parnaſſus art to me. 
. Vor wonder, if (advantag'd in my flight, 
y taking wing from thy auſpicious height) 
Through untrac'd ways and airy paths I fly, 
More boundleſs in my fancy than my eye: 
My eye, which ſwift as thought contracts the ſpace 
That lies between, and firſt ſalutes the place 
Crown'd with that ſacred pile, ſo vaſt, ſo high, 
That, whether *tis a part of earth or ſky, 
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Uncertain ſeems, and may be thought a proud 


Aſpiring mountain, or deſcending cloud, 
Paul's, the late theme of ſuch a * Muſe, whoſe flight 


Has bravely reach'd and ſoar'd above thy height: 


Now ſhalt thou ſtand, though ſword, or time, or fre, 


Or zeal more fierce than they, thy fall conſpire, 
Secure, whilſt thee the beſt of poets ſings, 
Preſerv'd from ruin by the beſt of kings. 
Under his proud ſurvey the city lies, 


And like a miſt beneath a hill doth rife s 


| Whoſe ſtate and wealth, the buſineſs and the crond, 
Seems at this diſtance but a darker cloud: 
And is, to him Who rightly things eſteems, 

No other! in effect than what it ſeems: _ | 
Where, with like haſte, though ſeveral ways, they run, 4 
Some to undo, and ſome to be undone ; | | 

While luxury, and wealth, like war and peace, 
Are each the other's ruin, and increaſe ; 
> As rivers loſt in ſeas, ſome ſecret v ein 
Thence reconveys, there to be loſt again. 


Oh happineſs of ſweet retir'd conteut ! 
To be at once ſecure, and innocent. 


Windſor the next (where Mars with Venus dwells, 
Beauty with ſtrength) above the valley ſwells | 
| Into my eye, and doth itſelf preſent | 
With ſuch an eafy and unforc'd aſcent, 

That no ſtupendous precipice demes _ | 
Acceſs, no horror turns away our eyes: e 


Mr. Waller. „ 
2 - ER 
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But uch a riſe as doth at once invite 
A pleaſure, and a reverence from the ſight. 
Thy mighty maſter's emblem, in whoſe face 
date meekneſs, heighten'd with majeſtic grace; 
Such ſeems thy gentle height, made only proud 
To be the baſis of that pompous load, 
Than which, a nobler weight no mountain bears, 
bat Atlas only which ſupports the ſpheres. 
When Nature's hand this ground did thus advance, 
Twas guided by a wiſer power than Chance 
Mark'd out for ſuch an uſe, as if twere meant 
T' invite the builder, and his choice prevent. 
Nor can we call it choice, when what we chuſc, 
Folly or blindneſs only could reſuſe. 
A crown of ſuch majeſtic towers doth grace 
The gods great mother, when her heavenly race 
Do homage to her, yet ſhe cannot boaſt 
Among that numerous, and celeſtial hoſt, 
More heroes than can Windſor, nor doth Fame's 
Immortal book record more noble names. 
Not to look back fo far, to whom this iſle 
Owes the firſt glory of fo brave a pile, 
Whether to Cæſar, Albanact, or Brute, 
The Britiſh Arthur, or the Daniſh Cnute, 
(Though this of old no leſs conteſt did move, 
Than when for Homer's birth ſeven cities ſtrove) | 
(Like him in birth, thou ſhould'ſt be like in fame, 
As thine his Fate, if mine had been his flame) 
But whoſoe'er it was, Nature deſign'd 
Hic a brave place, and then as brave a mind. — 
31 NM Not 
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Not to recount thoſe ſeveral kings, to whom 
It gave a cradle, or to whom a tomb; 


But thee, great * Edward, and thy greater Son, 


(The lilies which his father wore, he won) 
And thy + Bellona, who the conſort came 


Not only to thy bed, but to thy fame, 
She to thy triumph led one captive | king, 


And brought that ſon, which did the ſecond | bring, | 
Then didſt thou found that order (whether love , 


Or victory thy royal thoughts did move) 


Each was a noble cauſe, and nothing leſs _ 
Than the deſign, has been the great ſucceſs : 
Which foreign kings and emperors eſteem 


The ſecond honour to their diadem. 


Had thy great deſtiny but given thee ill 


| To know, as well as power to act her will, 


That from thoſe kings, who then thy captives were, 


In after-times ſhould ſpring a roy al 8 
e RO ſhould poſſeſs all that thy mighty power, 
Or thy deſires more mighty, did devour: 
To whom their better fate reſerves whate'er | 


The victor hopes for, or the vanquiſn d fear; i 
'That blood, which thou and thy great grandſire ſhed, ö 


And all that ſince theſe ſiſter nations bled, 
Had been unſpilt, and happy Edward known 
That all the blood he ſpilt, had been his own. 


dard III. and the Black Prince. 
+ Queen Philippa. 85 
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nen he that patron choſe, in whom are join'd 
soldier and martyr, and his arms confin'd 
Within the azure circle, he did ſeem 
But to foretel, and propheſy of him, 

Who to his realms that azure round hath j join'd, 

Which Nature for their bound at firſt deſign'd. 

That bound which to the world's extremeſt ends, 

Endleſs itſelf, its liquid arms extends. 

Nor doth he need thoſe emblems which we paint, 

but is himſelf the ſoldier and the faint. | 

Here ſhould my wonder dwell, and here my praiſe, 

But my fix*'d thoughts my wandering eye betrays, 
Viewing a neighbouring hill, whoſe top of late 

A chapel crown'd, till in the common fate 

Th adjoining abbey fell: (may no ſuch ſtorm 

Fall on our times, where ruin muſt reform!) 

Tell me, my Muſe, what monſtrous dire offence, 

What crime could any Chriſtian king incenſe 


To ſuch a rage? Was't luxury, or luſt? 


Was he fo temperate, ſo chaſte, ſo juſt ? 

Weretheſe their crimes? They were his own much more: 

hut wealth is crime enough to him that's poor; 

ho, having ſpent the treaſures of his crown, 

Condemns their li xury to feed his own. | 

And yet this act, to varniſh o'er the ſname 

Of facrilege, muſt bear Devotion's name. 

No crime fo bold, but would be underſtood 

Areal, or at leaſt a ſeeming good: 

Who fears not to do ill, yet fears the name, 

And free from. conſcience, is. a ſlave to fame 
M 2 1 Thus 
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Thus he the church at once protects, and ſpoils : 


And thus to th' ages paſt he makes amends, 
Their charity deſtroys, their faith defends. 

Then did religion in a lazy cell, 

In empty, airy contemplations dwell ; 


Thoſe for what's palt, and tins for what's too near, 
My eye deſcending from the hill, ſurveys 


But princes? ſwords are ſharper than their ſtyles. 


And like the block, unmoved lay: but ours, 


As much too active, like the ſtork devours. 
Is chere no temperate region can be known, 
| Betwi '1xt their frigid, and our torrid zone? 
Could we not wake from that lethargic dream, 
But to be reſtleſs in a worſe extreme? 
And for that lethargy was there no cure, 
But to be caſt into a calenture? 
55 Can knowledge have no bound, but muſt * ance 
So far, to make us with for ignorance; 


And rather in the dark to grope our way, 


Than led by a falſe guide to err by day? 


Who ſees theſe diſmal heaps, but would demand 
What barbarous invader ſack'd the land? _ 
Baut when he hears, no Goth, no Turk did bring 
„ deſolation, but a Chriſtian king; 


When nothing, but the name of wo. appears 


T wixt our beſt actions and the worſt of theirs ; 
What does he think our facrilege would ſpare, 


When ſuch th' effects of our devotions „„ 
Parting from thence *twixt anger, ſhame, and fear, 


Where Thames among che wanton vallies ſtrays. 
Thames, 
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Thames, the moſt lov'd of all the Ocean' 8 ſons 
By his old fire, to his embraces runs; 


Haſting to pay his tribute to the ſea, 
Like mortal life to meet eternity. 


165 


Though with thoſe ſtreams he no reſemblance hold, 


Whoſe foam is amber, and their gravel gold; 

His genuine and leſs guilty wealth t' explore, 
Search not his bottom, but ſurvey his ſhore; 
O'er which he kindly ſpreads his ſpacious wing, 
And hatches plenty for th' enſuing ſpring, 

Nor then deſtroys it with too fond a ſtay, 

Like mothers which their infants overlay, 

Nor with a ſuddea and impetuous wave, 

Like profuſe kings, reſumes the wealth he gave. 
No arp inundations ſpoil _ 
The mower's hopes, nor mock the plowman's toil : 
But god-like his unweary'd bounty flows; 

Firſt loves to do, then loves the good he does. 
Nor are his bleſſings to his banks confin'd, 

Bat free, and common, as the ſea or wind ; 
Ven he, to boaſt or to diſperſe his ſtores 

Full of the tributes of his grateful ſhores, 

Viſits the world, and in his flying towers 

Brings home to us, and makes both Indies ours; 


Finds wealth where 'tis, beſtows it where it wants, 


Cities in deſarts, woods in cities plants. 

So that to us no thing, no place is ſtrange, 
While his fair boſom is the world's exchange. 
O could I flow like thee, and make thy ſtream 
My great example, as 1t 15 my theme ! 
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Though deep, yet clear; though gentle, yet not t dull; 
Strong without rage, without o'erflowing full. 
Heaven her Eridanus no more ſhall boaſt, 
Whoſe fame in thine, like leſſer current, 's loſt ; 

Thy nobler ſtreams ſhall viſit Jove's abodes, 
To ſhine among the * ſtars, and bathe the gods, 

Here nature, whether more intent to pleaſe 

Us for herſelf, with ſtrange varieties, 
(For things of wonder give no leſs delight, 

To the wiſe maker's, than beholder's ſight. 
Though theſe delights from ſeveral cauſes move; 
For ſo our children, thus our friends we love) 

Wiſely ſhe knew, the harmony of things, 
As well as that of ſounds, from diſcord ſprings. 
Such was the diſcord, which did firſt diſperſe 
Form, order, beauty, through the univerſe ; 
While dryneſs moiſture, coldneſs heat reſiſts, 
« All that we have, and that we are, ſubſiſts. 
While the ſteep horrid roughneſs of the wood 
Strives with the gentle calmneſs of the flood. 
Such huge extremes when nature doth unite, | 
Wonder from thence reſults, from thence delight, 
The ftream is ſo tranſparent, pure, and clear, 
That had the felf-enamour'd youth gaz'd here, 
So fatally deceiv'd he had not been, = 
— Vhile he the bottom, not his face had ſeen. 
But his proud head the airy mountain hides 
Among the clouds; his ſhoulders and his ſides 
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A ſhady mantle cloaths ; his curled brows 
Frown on the gentle ſtream, which calmly flows; 
While winds and ſtorms his lofty forehead beat: 1 
The common fate of all that 's high or great. 

Low at his foot a ſpacious plain is plac'd, 

Between the mountain and the ſtream embrac'd : 
Which ſhade and ſhelter from the hill derives, 

While the kind r ver wealth and beauty gives; 
And in the mixture of all theſe appears 
Variety, which all the reſt endears. | ” 
This ſcene had ſome bold Greek, or Britiſh bard 
Beheld of old, what ſtories had we heard _ 

Of fairies, ſatyrs, and the nymphs their dames, 

Their feaſts, their revels, and their amorous lames * 
'Tis fill the ſame, although their airy ſhape 
All but a quick poetic fight eſcape. _ 

There Faunus and Sylvanus keep their courts, 

And thither all the horned hoſt reſorts 
To graze the ranker mead, that noble herd, 

On whoſe ſublime and ſhady fronts is rear'd 
Nature's great maſter-piece; to ſhew how ſoon 
Great things are made, but ſooner are undone, 

Here have I ſeen the king, when great affairs 
Cave leave to ſlacken and unbend his cares, 
| Attended to the chaſe by all the lower 
Of youth, whoſe hopes a nobler prey devour: 
Pleaſure with praiſe, and danger they would buy, 

And wiſh a foe that would not only fly. 
The ſtag, now conſcious of his fatal growth, 
8 once indulgent to his fear and ſloth, 3 
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His ſoft repoſe; when th' unexpected ſound 
Of dogs, and men, his wakeful ear does wound : 
Rouz'd with the noiſe, he ſcarce believes his ear, 


Had given this falſe alarm, but ſtreight his view 


Betray'd in all his ſtrengths, the wood beſet; 
All inftruments, all arts of ruin met; 

He calls to mind his ſtrength, and then his ſpeed, 
His winged heels, and then his armed head ; 

With theſe t' avoid, with that his fate to meet; 

But fear prevails, and bids him truſt his fect. 

So faſt he flies, that his reviewing eye 

| Has loſt the chaſers, and his ear the cry; 3 


Their diſproportion'd ſpeed doth recompenſe; 
Then curſes his conſpiring feet, whoſe ſcent 


Then tries his friends ; among the baſer herd, ; 
Where he ſo lately was obey'd and fear d, 
His ſafety ſeeks: the herd, unkindly wiſe, 
Or chaſes him from thence, or from him flies, 
i declining ſtateſman, left forlorn 
To his friends? pity, and purſuers? ſcorn, 


Of the {ame herd, himſelf the ſame had done. 
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To ſome dark covert his retreat had made, 
Where nor man's eye, nor heaven's ſhould invade _ 


Willing to think th? illuſions of his fear 


Confirms, that more than all he fears is true. 


Exulting, till he finds their nobler ſenſe 


Betrays that ſafety which their ſwiftneſs lent. 


With ſhame remembers, while himſelf was one 


Thence to the coverts and the conſcious groves, 


The ſcenes of his pait triumphs, and his loves 
| Sadly 
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ally ſurveying where he rang'd alone tf 
prince of the foil, and all the herd his own; þ 
And like a bold knight-errant did proclaim 1 
Combat to all, and bore away the dame; 

And taught the woods to echo to the ſtre am 

His dreadful challenge and his claſhing beam. 

Vet faintly now declines the fatal ftrife, 

& much his love was dearer than his life, 1 
Now every leaf, and every moving breath | | 45 
| Preſents a foe, and every foe a death. þ. 
Weary'd, forſaken, and purſued, at laſt 

All afety in deſpair of ſafety plac'd, 

Courage he thence reſumes, reſoly'd | to bear 

All their aſſaults, ſince 'tis in vain to fear. 

And now too late he wiſhes for the fight 

That ſtrength he waſted in 1gnoble flight: 

But when he fees the eager chaſe renew'd, 

Himſelf by dogs, the dogs by men purſued, 

He ſtraigkt revokes his bold reſolve, and more 

Repents his courage, than his fear before; 

Finds that uncertain ways unſafeſt are, 

And doubt a greater miſchief than deſpair. 

Then to the ſtream, when neither friends, nor force, 

Nor ſpeed, nor art avail, he ſhapes his courſe ; 

Thinks not their rage ſo deſperate to eflay 

an element more mercileſs than they. 

But fearleſs they purſue, nor can the flood 

Uench their dire thirſt ; alas, they thirſt for blood. 

80 towards a ſhip the oar-finn'd callies ply, 

W lch wanting ſea to ride, or wind to ty, 


Stands 
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Stands but to fall reveng'd on thoſe that tare 
: Tempt the laſt fury of extreme deſpair : 
So fares the ſtag, among th* enraged hounds, 
Repels their force, and wounds returns for wounds, L 
And as a hero, whom his baſer foes 
In troops ſurround, now theſe aſſails, now thoſe, 
Though prodigal of life, diſdains to die 
By common hands; but if he can deſcry 
Some nobler foe approach, to him he calls, 
And begs his fate, and then contented falls: 
So when the king a mortal ſhaft lets fly, 
From his unerring hand, then, glad to die, 
Proud of the wound, to it reſigns his blood, 
And ſtains the cryſtal with a purple flood. 
This a more innocent, and happy chaſe, 
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. Than when of old, but in the ſelf-ſame place, 0 
1 Fair liberty purſued, * and meant a prey 
To lawleſs power, here turn'd, and ſtood at bay. 
4 When in that remedy all hope was plac'd, . 
A Which was, or ſhould have been at leaſt, the laſt 

i Here was that charter ſeal'd, wherein the crown , 
l All marks of arbitrary power lays down: 
0 Tyrant and ſlave, thoſe names of hate and fear, ; 


The happier ſtile of king and ſubject bear: 

Happy, when both to the ſame center move, 
When kings give liberty, and ſubjects love. 
Therefore not long in force this charter ſtood ; 
Wanting that ſeal, it muſt be ſeal'd in blood. 


* Runny Mead. 
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The ſubjects arm'd, the more their princes gave, 

Th! advantage only took, the more to crave: 

Till kings, by giving give themſelves away, 

aud even that power, that ſhould deny, betray, 

« Who gives conſtrain'd, but his own fear reviles, 

« Not thank” d, but ſcorn'd ; nor are : they gifts, but 
« ſpoils.“ 

Thus kings, by graſping more than hes could hold, 

Firt made their ſubje&s, by oppreſſion, bold: 

And popular ſway, by forcing kings to give 

More than was fit for ſubjects to receive, 

Ran to the ſame extremes; and one exceſs 

Made both, by ftriving to be greater, leſs. 

When a calm river, rais'd with ſudden rains, 

Or ſnows diſſolv'd, o'erflows th' adjoining plains, 

The huſbandmen with high-rais'd banks ſecure 

Their greedy hopes; and this he can endure. 

But if with bays and dams they ſtrive to force 

His channel to a new, or narrow courſe ; | 


| No longer then within his banks he dwells, 


Firſt to a torrent, then a deluge ſwells: 
dtonger and fiercer by reſtraint he roars, 
Aad Knows no bound, but makes his power his ſhores. 
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DESTRUCTION OF TRO y. 


The firſt Book ſpeaks of Aneas's voyage by few and | 


Book. 


Madam, when you command us to review 
Oi.ur fate, you make our old wounds bleed anew, 
And all thoſe ſorrows to my ſenſe reſtore, 
Whereof none ſaw ſo much, none ſuffer'd more: 
Not the moſt cruel of our conquering foes 


As not to lend a tear; then how can I 
Kepreſs the horror of my thoughts, which fly 


T H E 


AN ESSAY ON THE _ 

SECOND BOOK OF VIRGIL'S ANEIS, 

WRITTEN IN THE YEAR 1636. 
THE ARGUMENT. 


| how, being caſt by tempeſt upon the coaſt of Car. | 
| thage, he was received by Queen Dido, who, after | 
the feaſt, deſires him to make the relation of the 


- Jeftraftion of Troy ; ; which 1 18 che ee of thus 


HIL E all with filence and attention wait, 
Thus ſpeaks Æneas from the bed of ſtate; 


So unconcern'dly can relate our woes, 


The | 
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The * remembrance ? Now th' expiring night 
1nd the declining ſtars to reſt invite; 
Vet fince 'tis your command, what you ſo well 
re pleas 'd to hear, I cannot grieve to tell. 
f. 3. fate repel! d, and with repulſes tir'd, 
The Greeks, ſo many lives and years expir'd, 
WT. brick like a moving mountain Fine; 
biretending vows for their return; this fame 
Divulges, then within the beaſt's vaſt womb 
Ihe choice and flower of all their troops entomb; 
In view the iſle of T enedos, once high, 
ln fame and wealth, while Troy remain'd, doth le, 
(Now but an unſecure and open bay) _ 
Thither by ſtealth the Greeks their fleet convey. 


We gave them gone, and to! Mycenz ſail'd, 
ar And Troy reviv'd, her mourning face uny ail d; : 
ter I an through th' unguarded gates with joy reſort 
ns uo {ec the lighted camp, the vacant port. 
tus 


Here lay Ulyſſes, there Achilles; here 

The battle join'd, the Grecian fleet rode there; 

but the vaſt pile th' amazed vulgar views, 

Till they their reaſon in their wonder loſe. 

and firſt Thymoetes moves (urg'd by the power 
Of fate or fraud) to place it in the tower; 

But Capys and the graver ſort thought fit 

The Greeks ſuſpected preſent to commit 

To ſeas or flames, at leaſt to ſearch and bore 

The fides, and what that ſpace contains t- explore. 
It” uncertain multitude with both engag'd, 

Divided ltands, till from che tower, enrag rd 


Laocoon 
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| Laocoon ran, whom all the crowd attends, _ 
Crying, what deſperate frenzy 's this, (oh friends) 
To think them gone ? Judge rather their retreat 
But a deſign, their gifts but a deceit; | 
For our deſtruction 'twas contriv'd, no doubt, 
Or from within by fraud, or from without 
By force; yet know ye not Ulyſſes” ſhifts ? 
Their ſwords leſs danger carry than their gifts, 
(This ſaid) againft the horſe's fide his ſpear 
He throws, which trembles with incloſed fear, 
Whilf from the hollows of his womb proceed 


Groans, not his own; and had not fate decreed _ : 
Our ruin, we had fill'd with Grecian blood | * 
The place; then Troy and Priam's throne had ſtood 4 
Meanwhile a fetter'd priſoner to the king y 
With joyful ſhouts the Dardan ſhepherds bring, 
Who to betray us did himſelf betray, 1 


At once the taker, and at once the prey; ( 
Firmly prepar'd, of one event ſecur'd, . 
Or of his death or his deſign aſſur'd. = ' 
The Trojan youth about the captive flock, | 
To wonder, or to pity, or to mock. 7 
Now hear the Grecian fraud, and from this one | 
Conjecture all the reſt. 
Diſarm'd, diſorder'd, caſting round his eyes | 
On all the troops that guarded him, he cries, 
What land, what ſea, for me what fate attends? | 
Caught by my foes, condemned by my friends, 
Incenſed 'I'roy a wretched captive ſeeks 
To ſacrifice; a jugitive, the Greeks. 
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10 pity this complaint our former rage 
Converts, we now enquire his parentage, 
What of their counſels or affairs he knew: 
Then fearleſs he replies, great king, to you 
truth I ſhall relate: nor firſt can I 
Myſelf to be of Grecian birth deny; 
And though my outward ſtate misfortune hath 
Depreſt thus low, it cannot reach my faith. 
You may by chance have heard the famous name 5 
Of Palamede, who from old Belus came, 5 
Whom, but for voting peace, the Greeks purſue, 1 
Accus'd unjuſtly, then unjuſtly | . 
vet mourn'd his death. My father was his friend, 
And me to his commands did recommend, 
While laws and councils did his throne ſupport, 
[ but a youth, yet ſome eſteem and port 
We then did bear, till by Ulyſfes? craft 
(Things known I ſpeak) he was of life bereft ; 
Since in dark ſorrow I my days did ſpend, | 
Till now, diſdaining his unworthy end, 
| could not filence my complaints, but vow'd 
Revenge, if ever fate or chance allow'd 
My wiſh'd return to Greece; from hence his hate, 
From thence my crimes, and all my ills bear date : 
Old guilt freſh malice gives; the peoples ears 
He fills with rumours, and their hearts with fears, 
ad then the prophet to his party drew. 
Put why do i theſe thankleſs truths purſue; 
Ur why defer your rage? on me, for all 


The Greeks, let your revenging fury fail, 


* Ulyſſes 


Ca 
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Ulyſſes this, th? Atridz this deſire 
At any rate. We ſtrait are ſet on fire 
(Unpractis'd in ſuch myſteries) to enquire 
The manner and the cauſe, which thus he told, 
With geſtures humble, as his tale was bold. 
Oft have the Greeks (the ſiege deteſting) tir'd 
With tedious war, a ftolen retreat deſir'd, | 
And would to heaven they'd gone: but ſtill diſmay' | 
y ſeas or ſkies, unwillingly they ftay'd. 
Chiefly when this ſtupendous pile was rais'd, 
Strange noiſes fill'd the air; we, all amaz d, 
Diſpatch Eurypylus t enquire our fates, 
Who thus the ſentence of the gods relates; 
A virgin's ſlaughter did the ſtorm appeaſe, 
When firſt towards Troy the Grecians took the ſeas 1 
Their ſafe retreat another Grecian's blood 2 
Muft purchaſe. All at this confounded ſtood: | 
Each thinks himſelf the man, the fear on all 
Of what, the miſchief but on one can fall. 
Then Calchas (by Ulyſſes firſt inſpir'd) 
Was urg'd to name whom th” angry gods requir'd; 
Yet was I warn'd (for many were as well! 
Inſpir'd as he, and did my fate foretel) _ 
Ten days the prophet in ſuſpence remain'd, 
Would no man's fate pronounce ; at laſt, conſtrain' d 
By Ithacus, he ſolemnly deſign dc 
Mee for the ſacrifice; the people join 3 
In glad conſent, and all their common fear 
Determine in my fate; the day drew near, 
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The ſacred rites prepar'd, my temples crown'd 

With holy wreaths ; then I confeſs I found 

The means to my eſcape, my bonds I br ke. 

Fled from my guards, and in a muddy lake 

Amongſt the ſedges all the night lay tid, 

Till they their ſails had hoiſt (if ſo they did). 

And now, alas! no hope remains for me 

My home, my father, and my ſons to ſec, 

Whom they, enrag'd, will kill for my offence, 

And punith, for my guilt, their innocence. 

Thoſe gods who know the truths 1 now relate, 

That faith which yet remains inviolate 

By mortal men; by theſe I beg, redreſs 

My cauſeleſs wrongs, and pity ſuch diſtreſs. 

And now true pity in exchange he finds 

For his falſe tears, his tongue his hands unbinds. 

Then tpake the king, Be ours, whoe'er thou art; 

Forget tne Greeks, But firſt the truth impart, 

Why did they raiie, or to what uſe intend 

This pile? to a war-like, or religious end ? 

veful in fraud (his native art), his hands _ 
oward heaven he rais'd, deliver'd now from bands. 

5 pure æthereal flames, ye powers ador'd 

by mortal men, ye altars, and the ſword 


Ifap'd; ye ſacred fillets that involy'd- 


My deſtin'd head, grant I may ſtand abſolv'd 


From all their laws and rights, renounce all name 


Of faith or love, their ſecret thoughts proclaim ; 

Only, O Troy, preſerve thy faith to me, 

It what I ſhall relate preſerveth thee, 
Yolo a From 
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From Pallas? favour, all our hopes, and all 
Counſels and actions took original, | 
Till Diomed (for ſuch attempts made fit 

By dire conjunction with Ulyſſes? wit) 

Aſſails the ſacred tower, the guards they ſlay, 
Defile with bloody hands, and thence convey 
The fatal image; ſtraight with our ſucceſs 
Our hopes fell back, whilſt prodigies expreſs 
Her juſt diſdain, her flaming eyes did throw 

_ Flaſhes of lightning, from each part did flow 
A briny ſweat, thrice brandiſhing her ſpear, 
Her ſtatue from the ground itſelf did rear; 
Then, that we ſhould our ſacrilege reſtore, 
And re-convey their gods from Argos? ſhore, 
Calchas perſuades, till then we urge in vain 
The fate of Troy. To meaſure back the main 
They all conſent, but to return again, 

When reinforc'd with aids of gods and men. 
Thus Calchas; then, inſtead of that, this pile 
To Pallas was defign'd; to reconcile 

Th' offended power, and expiate our guilt; 

To this vaſt height and monſtrous ſtature built, 
Leſt, through your gates receiv'd, it might renew 
Vour vows to her, and her defence to you. 

But if this ſacred gift you diſeſteem, _ 

The cruel plagues (which heaven divert on ta !) 
Shall fall on Priam's ſtate : but if the horſe 
Your walls aſcend, aſſiſted by your force, 

A league 'gainſt Greece all Aſia ſhall contract: 
Our {ons then ſuffering what their fires would act. 
| Thus 
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Thus by his fraud and our own faith 0” ercome, 185 4 
A feigned tear deſtroys us, again whom „„ 5 
Tydides nor Achilles could prevail, 
Nor ten years conflict, nor a thouſand fail, 
This ſeconded by a moſt ſad portent, - 
Which credit to the firſt impoſture lent ; 
Laocoon, Neptune's prieſt, upon the day 
Devoted to that god, a bull did ſlay. 
When two prodigious ſerpents were deſcry'd, 
Whoſe circling ſtrokes the ſea's ſmooth face divide i 5 
Above the deep they raiſe their ſcaly creſts, 
And ſtem the flood with their erected breaſts, 
Their winding tails advanee and ſteer their courſe, 
And 'gainſt the ſhore the breaking billows force. 
Now landing, from their brandiſh'd tongues there came 
A dreadful hiſs, and from their eyes a flame. 
Amaz'd we fly; directly in a line 
Laocoon they purſue, and firſt entwine 
(Each-preying upon one) his tender ſons; 
Then him, who armed to their reſcue runs, 
They ſeiz'd, and with entangling folds embrac'd, 
His neck twice compaſling, and twice his waiſt : 
Their poiſonous knots he ſtrives to break and tear, 
While flime and blood his ſacred wreaths beſmear; 
Then loudly roars, as when th' enraged bull 
From th? altar flies, and from his wounded cull | 
Shakes the huge ax; the conquering ſerpents fly = 
To cruel Pallas' altar, and there lie _ 
Under her feet, within her ſhield's extent, 
We, in our fears, conclude this fate was ſent 3 77 
. uſtly 9 
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Juſtly on him, who ſtruck the ſacred oak 
With his accurſed lance. Then to invoke 
The goddefs, and let in the fatal n, 85 
We all conſent. 
A ſpacious breach we make, ind Troy's row wall, 

Built by the gods, by her own hands doth fall; 
Thus, all their help to their own ruin give, 
Some draw with cords, and ſome the monſter drive 
With rolls and levers: thus our works it climbs, 
Big with our fate; the youth with ſongs and rhimes, | 
Some dance, ſome hale the rope; at laſt let down £ 
It enters with a thundering noiſe the town. 
Oh Troy, the ſeat of gods, in war renown'd ! 
| Three times it ſtruck, as oft the claſhing ſound | 

Of arms was heard, yet blinded by the power 

Of fate, we place it in the ſacred tower. 

| Caſſandra then foretels th' event, but ſhe 

Finds no belief (ſuch was the gods? decree.) 
The altars with freſh flowers we crown, and waſte 
In feaſts that day, which was (alas !) our laſt, 
| Now by the revolution of the ſkies, 
Night's ſable ſhadows from the ocean riſe, | 
Which heaven and earth, and the Greek frauds i volv l 
The city in ſecure repoſe diffoly'd, 
When from the admiral's high poop appears 
A light, by which the Argive ſquadron ſteers 


Their ſilent courſe to Ilium's well-known ſhore; 


When Sinon (ſav'd by the gods? partial power) 

Opens the horſe, and through the unlockt doors 

. To the free air the armed freight reſtores : 
tes eee — Ulyſſes, 
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Ulyſſes, Stheneleus, Tiſander, ſlide . 
Down by a rope, Machaon was their guide; 

Atrides, Pyrrhus, Thoas, Athamas, 

And Epeus, who the fraud's contriver was: TP 

The gates they ſeize; the guards, with ſleep and w wine 

Oppreſt, ſurprize, and then their forces join. 

"Twas then, when the firſt ſweets of ſleep repair 

Our bodies ſpent with toil, our minds with care; 

(The gods' beſt gift) when, bath'd in tears and blood, - 

Before my face lamenting Hector ſtood, 

His aſpe& ſuch when, ſoil'd with bloody. duſt, „ 

Dragg'd by the cords which through his feet were e rut 

By his inſulting foe; O how transform'd, N 

How much unlike that Hector, who return YR 

Clad in Achilles' ſpoils; when he, among 

A thouſand ſhips, (like Jove) his lightning flung ! 

His horrid beard and knotted treſſes flood 

Stiff with his gore, and all his wounds ran blood: 

Intranc'd I lay, then (weeping) ſaid, the joy, 

The hope and ſtay of thy declining Troy; 

What region held thee, whence, ſo much deſir'd, 

Art thou reſtor'd to us conſum'd and tird 

With toils and deaths; but what ſad cauſe ud. 

Thy once fair looks, or why appear thoſe wounds ? 

| Regardleſs of my words, he no reply | 

Returns, but with a dreadful groan doth cry, 

Fly from the flame, O goddeſs-born, our walls 

Ihe Greeks poſſeſs, and Troy confounded falls 

From all her glories; if it might have ſtood 

| by my power, by this right hand it ſhould, _ 

N: 3. „ What 
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What man could do, by me for Troy was done, 
Take here her reliques and her gods, to run 
With them thy fate, with them new walls exped, 
Which, toſt on ſeas, thou ſhalt at laſt erect: 
Then brings old Veſta from her ſacred quire, 
Her holy wreaths, and her eternal fire. 
Mieanwhile the walls with doubtful cries reſound 
From far (for ſhady coverts did ſurround 8 
My father's houſe); approaching ſtill more near 
The claſh of arms, and voice of men we hear: 
Rouz'd from my bed, I ſpeedily aſcend 
The houſes tops, and liſtening there attend. 
As flames roll'd by the winds conſpiring force, 
_ Ofer full-ear'd corn, or torrents raging courſe 
Bears down th” oppoſing oaks, the fields deftroys, 
And mocks the plough-man's toil, th? unlook'd- for noiſe | 
From neighbouring hills th? amazed ſhepherd hears; 
Such my ſurprize, and ſuch their rage appears. 
Firſt fell thy houſe, Ucalegon, then thine 
Deiphobus, Sigzan ſeas did ſhine | 
Bright with Troy's flames; the trumpets dreadful ſound | 
The louder groans of dying men confound ; | 
Give me my arms, I cry'd, reſoly'd to throw 
Myſelf mong any that oppos'd the foe : ö 
Rage, anger, and deſpair at once ſuggeſt, b 


That of all deaths, to die in arms was beſt. 
The firſt I met was Pantheus, Phœbus' prieſt, 
Who *ſcaping with his gods and reliques fled, 
And towards the ſhore his little grandchild led; 
Pantheus 6 
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pantheus, what hope remains? what force, what place) 
Made good ? but ſighing, he replies, Alas! f 
Trojans we were, and mighty Ilium was; 

But the laſt period, and the fatal hour 

Of Troy is come: our glory and our power 

Incenſed Jove transfers to Grecian hands; 

The foe within the burning town commands; 

And (like a ſmother'd fire) an unſeen force 

Breaks from the bowels of the fatal horſe : 

Inſulting Sinon flings about the flame, 

And thouſands more than e'er from Argos came 

Poſſeſs the gates, the paſſes, and the ſtreets, 

And theſe the ſword o'ertakes, and thoſe it meets. 

The guard nor fights nor flies; their fate ſo near 

At once ſuſpends their courage and their fear. | 

Thus by the gods, and by Atrides* words 

Inſpir'd, I make my way through fire, through ſwords, 

Where noiſes, tumults, outcries, and alarms, 

heard; firſt Iphitus, renown'd for arms, 

Me meet, who knew us (for the moon did ſhine) ; "I 

Then Ripheus, Hypanis, and Dymas join 

Their force, and young Chorcebus, Mygdon' 8 ſon, 

Who, by the love of fair Caſſandra won, 

Arriv'd but lately in her father's aid; | 
Unhappy, whom the threats could not difluade 

Of his prophetic ſpouſe ; - 

Whom when I ſaw, yet daring to maintain 

The fight, I ſaid, Brave ſpirits (but in vain) 

Are you reſolv'd to follow one who dares 

1 all extremes ? the ſtate of our affairs 

N4 
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You ſee: the gods have left us, by whoſe aid 
Our empire ſtood ; nor can the flame be laid : 


Ihen let us fall amidſt our foes; this one 


Relief the vanquifh'd have, to hope for none. 
Then reinforc'd, as in a ſtormy night 

_ Wolves urged by their raging appetite 

| Forage for prey, which their neglected young 

Witch greedy jaws expect, ev'n ſo among 
Foes, fire, and ſwords, t' aſſured death we paſs, 
Darkneſs our guide, deſpair our leader was. 

Who can relate that evening's woes and ſpoils, 
Or can his tears proportion to our toils ? 

The city, which ſo long had flouriſh'd, falls; 
Death triumphs o'er the houſes, temples, walls. 
Nor only on the Trojans fell this doom, : 
Fheir hearts at laſt the vanquiſh'd re- aſſume; 
And now the victors fall: on all fides fears, 
Groans and pale death in all her ſhapes appears: 
Androgeus firſt with his whole tr up was calt 
Upon us, with civility miſplac'd ; 

Thus greeting us, You loſe, by your Pres 
| Your ſhare, both of the honour and the prey; 
Others the ſpoils of burning Troy convey 


We making no return; his ſad miſtake 
Too late 5 finds: as when an unſeen ſnalce 

A traveller's unwary foot hath preſt, 

ao trembling farts, when the ſnake? $ azure creſt 

Join with his riſing anger, he eſpies, 

vo from Our view ſurpriz'd Andropeus flies. 


Back to thoſe ſhips, which you but now forlake, : |; 


But 
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Put here an eaſy victory we meet : 

rear binds their hands, and ignorance their feet. 

hilt fortune our firſt enterprize did aid, 

ficourag?d with ſucceſs, Chorcebus ſaid, 

0 friends, we now by better fates are led, 

1nd the fair path they lead us, let us tread. 

ri change your arms, and their diſtinctions bear; 

The fame, in foes, deceit and virtue are. 

Then of his arms Androgeus he diveſts, 

fis word, his ſhield he takes, and plumed creſts, 

Then Ripheus, Dymas, and the reſt, all glad 

Of the occaſion, in freſh ſpoils are clad. 

Thus mixt with Greeks, as if their fortune Mill | 
Follow'd their ſwords, we fight, purſue, and kill. 

dome re-aſcend the horſe, and he whoſe ſides 

Let forth the valiant, now the coward hides. 

dome to their ſafer guard, their ſhips, retire ; 

But vain 's that hope, 'gainſt which the gods conſpire; | 
behold the royal virgin, the divine 2» 
Caſſandra, from Minerva's fatal ſhrine 

Dragg'd by the hair, cafling towards heaven, 1 in vain, 
*y eyes; for cords her tender hands did ſtrain; 
Chorbus, at the ſpectacle enrag'd, 

Flies in amid the foes ; we thus engag * 

To ſecond him, among the thickeſt ran; 

lere firſt our ruin from our friends began, 

no from the temple's battlements a ſhower 

Vi darts and arrows on our heads did pour: 
They us for Greeks, and now the Greeks (who knew 


Calindra's reſcue) us for T rojans ſlew. 
Then 
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Then from all parts Ulyſſes, Ajax then, 
And then th' Atridæ, rally all their men; 


As winds, that meet from ſeveral coaſts, conteſt, 


Their priſons being broke, the ſouth and weſt, 
And Eurus on his winged courſes born, 

_ Trinmphing in their ſpeed, the woods are torn, 

And chaſing Nereus with his trident throws 

The billows from the bottom; then all thoſe 
Who in the dark our fury did eſcape, 


| Returning, know our borrow'd arms, and ſhape, 
And differing dialect: then their numbers ſwell _ 


And grow upon us; firſt Chorcebus fell 
Before Minerva's altar, next did bleed 
Juſt Ripheus, whom no Trojan did exceed 
In virtue, yet the gods his fate decreed. 
Then Hypanis and Dymas, wounded by 


Their friends; nor thee, Pantheus, thy piety, 


Nor conſecrated mitre, from the ſame 
IIl fate could fave ; my country's funeral flame 
And Troy's cold aſhes I atteſt, and call 

To witneſs for myſelf, that in their fall 

No foes, no death, nor danger, I declin'd, 

Did, and deſerv'd no leſs, my fate to find. 
Now Iphitus with me, and Pelias 

Slowly retire; the one retarded was 

By feeble age, the other by a wound; 

To court the ery directs us, where we found 
Th' aſſault ſo hot, as if *twere only there, 

And all the reſt ſecure from foes or fear: 


he 


wa 
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The Greeks the gates approach'd, their targets caſt 
Over their heads, ſome ſcaling-ladders plac'd 

Againft the walls, the reſt the ſteps aſcend, 

And with their ſhields on their left arms defend 
Arrows and darts, and with their right hold faſt 

The battlement; on them the Trojans caſt 
Stones, rafters, pillars, beams; ſuch arms as theſe, 
Now hopeleſs, for their laſt defence they ſeize. 

The gilded roofs, the marks of ancient ſtate, 


| They tumble down; and now againſt the gate 


Of th inner court their growing force they bring: 


| Now was our laſt effort to fave the king, 


Relieve the fainting, and ſucceed the dead. 


| Aprivate gallery *twixt th' apartments led, 


Not to tne foe yet known, or not obſerv'd 

(The way for Hector's hapleſs wife reſerv'd, 

When to the aged king, her little fon 

She would preſent) ; through this we paſs, and run 

Up to the higheſt battlement, from whence 

The Trojans threw their darts without offence, _ 

A tower ſo high, it ſeem'd to reach the ky, 

Stood on the roof, from whence we could deſcry | 

All lium — both the camps, the Grecian fleet; 

This, where the beams upon the columns meet, 

We looſen, which like thunder from the cloud 

Breaks on their heads, as ſudden and as loud. 

But others ill ſucceed: meantime, nor ſtones 

Nor any kind of weapons ceaſe. 

Before the gate in gilded armour ſhone 1 

Young Pyrrhus, like a ſnake, his ſkin new grown, 
* 2 o 
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Who fed on poiſonous herbs, all winter lay 
Under the ground, and now reviews the day 
Freſh in his new apparel, proud and young, 
Rolls up his back, and brandiſhes his tongue, 
And lifts his ſcaly breaſt againſt the ſun 
With him his father's ſquire, Automedon, 
And Peripas who drove his winged ſeeds, 
Enter the court; whom all the youth ſucceeds 
Of Scyros? ifle, who flaming firebrands fluag 
Op to the roof; Pyrrhus himſelf among 
Ihe foremoſt with an axe an entrance hews 
Through beams of ſolid oak, then freely views 
The chambers, galleries, and rooms of ſtate, 
Where Priam and the ancient monarchs ſate. 
At the firſt gate an armed guard appears; 
But th? inner court with horror, noiſe, and tears, 
; Confus'dly fill'd, the women's ſhrieks and cries 2 
The arched vaults re- echo to the „ 
Sad matrons wandering through the ſpacious rooms 
Embrace and kiſs the poſts: then Pyrrhus comes 
Full of his father, neither men nor walls 
His force ſuſtain, the torn port-cullis falls, | 
Then from the hinge their ſtrokes the gates divorce, | 
And where the way they cannot find, they force. 
Not with ſuch rage a ſwelling torrent flows | 
Above his banks, th' oppoſing dams o'erthrows, 
Depopulates the fields, the cattle, ſheep, 
Shepherds and folds, the foaming ſurges weep | 
And now between two ſad extremes I ſtood, 
„ Rete md and ny Atridæ drunk with blood, 


There 
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ere th? hapleſs queen amongſt an hundred dames, 
und Priam quenching from his wounds thoſe flames 
Which his own hands had on the altar laid; | 
Then they the ſecret cabinets invade, 

Where ſtood the fifty nuptial beds, the hopes 
(f that great race; the golden poſts, whoſe tops 
014 hoſtile ſpoils adorn'd, demoliſh'd lay, 
or to the foe, or to the fire a prey. . 
Now Priam's fate perhaps you may enquire: 
feng his empire Joſt, his Troy on fire, 
And his own palace by the Greeks poſſeſt, 
ums long diſus'd his trembling limbs inveſt; 
Thus on his foes he throws himſelf alone, 
Not for their fate, but to provoke his own: 
There ſtood an altar open to the view 
Of heaven, near which an aged 1 grew, = 
Whoſe ſhady arms the houſhold gods embrac'd ; 
before whoſe feet the queen herſelf had caſt 
With all her daughters, and the Trojan wives, 
A doves whom an approaching tempeſt drives 
And frights into one flock ; but having ſpy'd 
Od Priam clad in youthful arms, ſhe cried, 
Alas, my wretched huſband, what pretence 
To bear thoſe arms, and in them what defence ? | 
duch aid ſuch times require not, when again 
If Hector were alive, he liv'd in vain; 
Or here we ſhall a ſanctuary find, 
Or as in life we ſhall in death be join'd. 
Then weeping, with kind force held and embrac'd, 
And on the ſecret ſeat the king ſhe plac'd, 

| Meane 
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Meanwhile Polites, one of Priam's ſons, 
Flying the rage of bloody Pyrrhus, runs 
Through foes and ſwords, and ranges all the cot 
And empty galleries, amaz'd and hurt; 
Pyrrhus purſues him, now o' ertakes, now kills, 
And his laſt blood in Priam's preſence ſpills. 

The king (though him ſo many deaths incloſe) 
Nor fear, nor grief, but indignation ſhows ; 
The gods requite thee (if within the care 

Of thoſe above th' affairs of mortals are) 

| Whoſe fury on the ſon but loſt had been, 

Had not his parents? eyes his murder ſeen : 
Not that Achilles (whom thou feignꝰſt to be 

Thy father) ſo inhuman was to me; 1 
He bluſht, when I the rights of arms implor'd; 4 
To me my Hector, me to Troy reſtor'd : ; 
This ſaid, his feeble arm a javelin flung, 


Which on the ſounding ſhield, ſcarce entering, rung. 4 Th 
Then Pyrrhus; Go a meſſenger to hell WM: 
Of my black deeds, and to my father tell Wi 
The acts of his degenerate race. So through Mx 
His ſon's warm blood the trembling king he drew | ot 
To th' altar; in his hair one hand he wreaths; N 
His ſword the other in his boſom ſheaths. 1 
Thus fell the king, who yet ſurviv'd the ſtate, T ] N 
With ſuch a ſignal and peculiar fate, : 1 
Under fo vaſt a ruin, not a grave, = | 


Nor in ſuch flames a funeral fire to have: _ = 
He whom ſuch titles ſwell'd, ſuch power made aroad,  Þþ 
n 


To whom the ſceptres of all Aſia bow'd, = 
ee 5 1 55 Oz © 
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on the cold earth lies th' unregarded king, 
1 headleſs carcaſe, and a nameleſs ing: 


* THE EARL OF STRAFFORD'S TRIAL 
AND DEATH. 


REAT Strafford | worthy of that name, though all 
Of thee could be forgotten, but thy fall, | 

(ulb'd by imaginary treaſon's weight, 
Mich too much merit did accumulate: 
j chemiſts gold from braſs by fire would draw, . 
Pretexts are into treaſon forg' d by law. 
lis wiſdom ſuch, at once it did appear 
Three kingdoms wonder, and three kingdoms fear; 
While fingle he ſtood forth, and ſeem'd, although 
ach had an army, as an equal foe. 
Such was his force of eloquence, to make 


MW The hearers more concern'd than he that ſpake; 


lach ſeem'd to act that part he came to ſee, 

ud none was more a looker-on than he; 

o did he move our paſſions, ſome were known 
o wiſn, for the defence, the crime their own. 
Now private pity ſtrove with public hate, 

Reaſon with rage, and eloquence with fate: 

No they could him, if he could them forgive; ; 
He's not too guilty, but too wiſe to live; 

leſs ſeem thoſe facts which treaſon's nick-name bore, 
Than ſuch a fear'd ability for more. 

They after death their fears of him expreſs, 
ths 1 innocence and their own gui confeſs. 


Their 
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Their legiſlative frenzy they repent : 
Enacting it ſhould make no precedent. 
This fate he could have *ſcap'd, but would not loſe 
Honour for life, but rather nobly choſe 
Death from their fears, than ſafety from his own, 
That his laſt action all the reſt might crown, 


TO A PERSON OF HONOUR, 


on HIS INCOMPARABLE POEM“. 


7 HAT aber gale hath rals'd a High ſo bag 
So high above all vulgar eyes? ſo long; 
Gun ſingle rapture ſcarce itſelf confines 
Within the limits of four thouſand lines: 5 
And yet I hope to ſee this noble heat 
Continue, till it makes the piece als 
_ That to the latter age it may deſcend, _ 
And to the end of time its beams extend. 
When poeſy joins profit with delight, 
Her images ſhould be moſt exquiſite, 10 


The Honourable Edward Howard, by his poem called “ The 
Britiſh Princes,” engaged the attention of by far the moſt eminat 

of his contemporaries; who played upon his vanity, as the Wits of! 

half a century before had done on that of Thomas Coryat, by wit 
ing extravagant compliments on his works, See Butler's, Waller; 
Sprat's, and Dorſet's verſes, in their reſpective volumes; and it 
the Select Collection of Miſcellaneous Poems, 1780,” Bo Ill, 
p. 105, are ocher verſes on the ſame fudder by Martin Clifford, 
and the Lord Yong N. 


Since 
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Since man to that perfection cannot riſe, 
Of always virtuous, fortunate, and wiſe ; 
Therefore the patterns man ſhould imitate 
Above the life our maſters ſhould create. | 
Herein, if we conſult with Greece and Rome, 13 
Greece (as in war) by Rome was overcome; | 
Though mighty raptures we in Homer find, 
Yet, like himſelf, his charaQers were blind : 
Virgil's ſublimed eyes not only gaz*d, 


Who reads the honours which he paid the gods, 
Would think he had beheld their bleſt abodes; 

And, that his hero might accompliſh'd be, 

From divine blood he draws his pedigree. 

From that great judge your judgment takes! its kau, 2 5 
And by the beſt original does draw 
Bonduca's honour, with thoſe heroes Time 
Had in oblivion wrapt, his ſaucy crime; 
To them and to your nation you are juſt, 


j 


And to Old England you that right have done, 
To ſhew, no tory nobler than her own. 


vol. IX, e iin 


3 


But his ſublimed thoughts to Heaven were rais' d. 20 
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Hs 7 * Ex 
ON THE DEATH OF 


HENRY LORD HASTINGS. 1650. 
) EADER, preſerve thy peace; thoſe baty eyes 
Will weep at their own ſad diſcoveries; 
When every line they add improves thy loſs, 
Till, having view'd the whole, they ſum a croſs; 
| Such as derides thy paſſions” beſt relief, 
And ſcorns the ſuccours of thy eaſy grief. 
Vet, left thy 1 ignorance betray thy name 
Of man and pious, read and mourn: the ſhame 
Of an exemption, from juſt ſenſe, doth ſhew 
Irrational, beyond exceſs of woe. 
Since reaſon, then, can privilege a tear, 
Manhood, uncenſur'd, pay that tribute here, 
Upon this noble urn. Here, here remains 
Duſt far more precious than in India's veins : 
Within theſe cold embraces, raviſh'd, hes 
That which compleats the age's tyrannies: 
Who weak to ſuch another ill appear, 
For what deſtroys our hope, ſecures our fear. 


What fin unexpiated, in this land ; 8 , A 
Of groans, hath guided ſo ſevere a hand? r 
The late great victim“ that your altars knew, WM " 
Ve angry gods, might have excus'd this new By 
* — Charles the Firſt Tn 


Oblation | 
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Oblation, and have ſpar'd one lofty light 
Of virtue, to inform our ſteps aright ; 
By whoſe example good, condemned we 25 
Might have run on to kinder deſtiny. 
But, as the leader of the herd fell firſt 
A facrifice, to quench the raging thirſt 
Of inflam'd vengeance for paſt crimes; ſo none 
But this white-fatted youngling could atone, 30 
By his untimely fate, that impious ſmoke, 
That ſollied earth, and did Heaven's pity ak 
Let it ſuffice for us, that we have loſft 
In him, more than the widow'd world can boaſt 
In any lump of her remaining day. - 35 
Fair as the grey-ey'd morn he was; the day, 
Youthful, and climbing upwards ſtill, imparts | 
No haſte like that of his increaſing parts; 
Like the meridian beam, his virtue's light 
Was ſeen, as full of comfort, and as bright. 40 
Had his noon been as fix'd as clear but he, 5 
That only wanted ummortality 
To make him perfect, now ſubmits to night, 
In the black boſom of whoſe ſable ſpite, 5 
He leaves a cloud of fleſh behind, and flies, 45 
Retn'd, all ray and glory, to the ſkies. 5 
Great ſaint! ſhine there in an eternal ſphere, 
And tell thoſe powers to whom thou now draw ſt near, 
That by our trembling ſenſe, in HasTinGs dead, 
Their anger and our ugly faults are read; 50 
The ſhort lines of whoſe life did to our eyes | 
'F bei love and majeſty epitomize. 


O 2 Tell 
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Tell them, whoſe ſtern decrees impoſe our laws, 
The feaſted grave may cloſe her hollow jaws; 
Though fin ſearch nature, to provide her here ;; 
A ſecond entertainment half fo dear, + 
She *Il never meet a plenty like this hearſe, 

Till Time preſent her with the Univerſe. 


On my Lord CROFT”S and my Journey into Po. | 
land, from whence we brought 10,0001. for hi 
Majeſty, by the Decimation of his Scottiſh Subject: 


Were. 
Tow tole, 
Gentle bell, for the ſoul 


Of the pure ones in Pole, 
Which are damn'd i in our ſeroul. 


Who having felt a touch 

Of Cockram's greedy clutch, 
Which though it was not much, 
Vet their ſtubbornneſs was eds 


That when we did arrive, 
*Gainſt the ſtream we did ſtrire; j 
T hey would neither lead n nor drive: 


Nor lend _ 
An ear to a friend, 
Nor an anſwer would ſend 
To our letter fo well penn' d. 
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Nor aſſiſt our affairs 
With their monies nor their wares, 


As their anſwer now declares, 
But only with their prayers. 


Thus they did perſiſt 
Did and ſaid what they It, 


Till the dyet was diſmiſt; 


But then our breech they kiſt. 


For when 


It was mov'd there and then N 
They mould pay one in ten, 
The dyet ſaid, Amen. 


And becauſe they a are loth 
To diſcover the troth, -- 
They muſt give word and oath, 


Though they will forfeit both. 


Thus the conſtitution 


Condemns them every one, 285 


From the father to the ſon. 


But John 


(Our friend) Molleſſon 
Thought us to have out-gone 
With a quaint invention. 

Like the prophets of yore, 
He complain'd long before, 

Of the miſchiefs in tore, 
Ay, and thrice as much more. 


Q-4- 


And 
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And with that wicked le, 


A letter they came by 


From our __ 5 majeſty. 


But fate - 
Brought the letter too late, 
Twas of too old a date 


To relieve their damn'd ftate, 


The letter's to be ſeen, 
With ſeal of wax fo green, 
At Dantzige, where t has been 335 
: Turn'd 1 into 284 Latin. 


: But he that gave * Has 
This letter for to print, 
5 Mult allo pay his ſtint. 


That trick, 


Had i it come in the nick, 


Had touch'd us to the quick; 


But the meſſenger fell ſick, | 


Had it later been wrote, 


And ſooner been brought, 
They had got what they ſought, 
But now it ſerves for nought. 


On Sandys they ran aground, : 


And our return was crown'd 


Win fall ton-thankod pound. 
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On Mr. TH o. KILLIGREW'S Return from Ve- 
nice, and Mr. W1L LIAM MV RREY'S from 
Scotland. 


UR reſident 'Tom, 
From Venice 1s come, 
And hath left the ſtateſman behind him: 
Talks at the ſame pitch, 
Is as wiſe, is as rich; 
And juſt where you left him, you find him. 


But who ſays he was not 
A man of much plot, 
| 3 repent that falſe accuſation; | 
Having plotted and penn d 
Sie plays, to attend 
The farce of his negotiation. 


Before you were told 
How Satan * the old „„ 
Came here with a beard to his middle; * 
Though he chang'd face and name, 
Old Will was the lame, 
At the noiſe of a can and a fiddle. 


Theſe ſtateſmen, you believe, 
Send ſtraight for the ſhrieve, 
y Mr. W. Murrey. | | 35 

5, Os 2 
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For he is one too, or would be; 
But he drinks no wine, 
Which is a ſhrewd ſign 
That all 's not fo well as it ſhould be. 


Theſe three, when they drink, 
How little do they think 
Of baniſhment, debts, or dying : 
Not old with their years, 
Nor cold with their fears; 
But their angry ftars ſtill defying, 


"Mirth makes them not mad, 

Nor ſobriety ſad; 
But of that they are lem | in danger; ; 

At Paris, at Rome, 

At the Hague they re at home; 5 
The good fellow is no where a ſtranger. 


ro SIR JOHN MENNIS, 
Being invited from Calais to Bologne, to eat a Pig. 


\ LL on a weeping Monday, 
With a fat Bulgarian lloven, 
Little admiral ons 
To Bologne is gone, 


Whom I think they call old Loven, 


= Hadi thou not thy fl of carting, 
Will Aubrey, count of Oxon, 


When 


n 
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When noſe lay in breech, 
And breech made a ſpeech, 
So often cry'd a pox on? 


A knight by land and water 
Efteem'd at ſuch a high rate, 
When tis told in Kent, 
In a cart that he went, 
They'll ſay now, hang him pirate. 


Thou might'ſt have ta'en example, 
From what thou read'ſt in ſtory; 
Being as worthy to fit 

On an ambling tit 
As thy predeceſſor Dory. 


But oh ! the roof of linen, 
Intended for a ſhelter ! | 
But the rain made an als 
= Of tilt and canvas; 
And the ſnow, which you Know 1 is a welter 


But with thee to inveigle 
That tender ſtripling Aſtcot, 
Who was ſoak'd to the ſkin, 
Through drugget ſo thin, 
Having neither coat nor waiſteoat. 
He being proudly mounted, 
Clad in cloak of Plymouth, 
Defy'd cart ſo baſe, 
For thief without grace, 
That goes to make a wry mouth. 
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Nor did he like the omen, Na 
For fear it might be his doom wi 
One day for to ſing, i 
With gullet in ſtring, | wh 
—A hymn « of Robert Wiſdom. pe 
But What was all this buſineſs ? e 
For ſure it was important: e 
For who rides i' th? 5 oy | x 
When affairs are not great, Fc 
The neighbours make but a ſport on't. E 


Jo a goodly fat ſow's baby, 
O John, thou hadſt a malice, 
The old driver of ſwine 
That day ſure was thine, 
Or thou hadft not June Calais. 


NATURA NATURATA, 


„HAT gives us that fantaſtic kt, | 
That all our judgment and our wit 
| To vulgar cuſtom we ſubmit! ? 


Treaſon, theft, murder, and ke dene 
Of that foul legion we ſo deteſt, 
Are in their proper names _ 


Why 15 it then thought fin or ſhame, 
Thoſe neceſſary parts to name, 


From whence we went, and whence we came ? ? 
Nature, 
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Nature, whate' er ſhe wants, requires; 
With love enflaming our deſires, 
Finds engines fit to quench thoſe fires : 


Death ſhe abhors; yet when men die, 
We 're preſent; but no ſtander-by 
Looks on when we that loſs ſupply. 


Forbidden wares ſell twice as dear; a 
Ev'n ſack prohibited laſt year, 
A moſt abominable rate did bear, 5 


"Tis plain our eyes and ears are nice, 
Only to raiſe, by that device, 
Of thoſe commodities the price. 


Thus reaſon's ſhadows us betray, 


By tropes and figures led aſtray, 
From nature, both her guide and way. 


SARPEDON'S SPEECH TO GLAUCUS, 


IN THE TWELFTH BOOK OF. HOMER. 


— 


av to Gian 1 
Divine Sarpedon, ſince he did not find 
Others, as great in place, as great in mind. 
Above the reſt why is our pomp, our power, 
Our flock, our herds, and our poſſeſſions 1 more 7 


Why 
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Why all the tributes land and ſea affords 
Heap'd in great chargers, load our ſumptuous board; 
Our chearful gueſts carouſe the ſparkling tears 
Of the rich grape, whillt muſick charms their ears. 
Why, as we pals, do thoſe on Xanthus? ſhore, 
As gods behold us, and as gods adore ? 

But that, as well in danger as degree, 
We ſtand the firſt; that when our Licians ſee 
Our brave examples, they admiring ſay, 
Behold our gallant leaders! Theſe are they 
' Deſerve the greatneſs; and unenvy'd ſtand: 


Since what they act, tranſcends what they conimand 
Could the declining of this fate (oh EY 
Our date to immortality extend ? 


Or if death ſought not them who ſeek not death, 
Would I advance? or ſhould my vainer breath 
With ſuch a glorious folly thee inſpire ? 
But ſince with fortune nature doth conſpire, 

Since age, diſeaſe, or ſome leſs noble end, 

Though not leſs certain, doth our days attend; 

Since 'tis decreed, and to this period lead 

A thouſand ways, the nobleſt path we 11 tread 
And bravely on, till they, or we, or all, 

A common ſacrifice to honour fall. 


MARTIAL. 


op 
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MARTIAL. EPIGRAM. 


R'YTHEE die and ſet me Met 
P Or elſe be 
Kind and briſk, and gay like me; 
pretend not to the wiſe ones, 

To the grave, to the grave, 
Or the JO ones. 


'Tis not cheeks, nor lips, nor eyes, 
That I prize, 

= Quick conceits, or ſharp replies, 

If wife thou wilt appear and knowing, 

| Repartie, Repartie, 

To what I'm __ 


Pr ythee wh the room ſo dark ? 
Not a ſpark. 
Left to light me to the mark; 
I love daylight and a candle, 
And to ſee, and to ſee, 
As well as handle. 


Why ſo many bolts and locks, 
Coats and ſmocks, | 
And thoſe drawers with a pox ? 
1 could with, could nature make it, 
N wecdneſs, 1 nakedneſs 
Itſelf were n raked. 
But 
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But if a miſtreſs 1 muſt have, 
_ Wile and grave, 


C 


All the day long Suſan civil, 
Pap by night, pap by night, 
Or ſuch a devil. 


FRIENDSHIP and SINGLE LI PI. 


AGAINST 


LOVE and MARRIAGE. 


OVE ! in what poiſon, 15 thy dart 


Dipt, when it makes a bleeding heart $ 
None KNOW, but they who feel the art. 


1 It! is not * "rg we are e 


And our corporeal eyes (we find) 
Dazzle the optics of our mind. 


Love to our citadel reſorts, 


Through thoſe deceitful ſally- ports, 


Our ſentinels betray our forts. 


What ſubtle witchcraft man conſtrains, 


To change his pleaſure into pains, 
And al his freedom 1 into chains * 


May not a priſon, or a grave, 


Like wedlock, honour's title have ? 
That word makes free- born man a ſlave. 


How | 
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How happy he that loves not, lives! _ 
Him neither hope nor fear deceives, 

: To fortune who no hoſtage __ 


| How ina in things to come! 
If here uneaſy ; finds at Rome, 
At Paris, or Madrid, his home. 


Secure from low and private ends, 
His life, his zeal, his wealth attends 
His prince, his country, and his friends. 


Danger and honour are his joy; 
But a fond wife, or wanton boy, 
May all thoſe generous thoughts . 


Then he lays- by the public care, 
Thinks of providing for an heir; 
Learns how to get, and how to ſpare. 


Nor fre, nor foe, nor fate, nor night, 

The Trojan hero did affright, 

Who bravely twice renew'd the fight. 

Though ſtill his foes in number grew. 
Thicker their darts and arrows flew, 

Yet left alone, no fear he knew. 

But death in all her forms appears, 

From every thing he ſees and hears, 

F or hom he leads, and wiom he * bears. 

* His father and ſon, 


Love, 
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Love, making all things elſe his foes, 


Like a fierce torrent, overflows 
Whatever doth his courſe oppoſe, 


| This was the cauſe the poets ſung, 


Thy mother from the ſea was ſprung, 


But _ were mad to make thee . 


Her father, not her PE art thou : 


From our deſires our actions grow; 


And from the cauſe th' effect muſt flow. 


love is as old as place or time; 
was he the fatal tree did climb, 
; Grandſire of father Adam's inne. 


Well may”ſt thou hw this + in awe; ; 


Religion, wiſdom, honour, law, 
"The tyrant in his triumph draw. 


»Tis he commands the powers above; 
Phoebus reſigns his darts, and Jove 


His thunder, to the God of Love. 


To him doth his feign'd mother yield; 


Nor Mars (her champion)'s flaming ſhield 
Guards him, when Cupid takes the field. 


He clips Hope's wings, whoſe airy bliſs 


Much higher than fruition is; 
Hut leſs than nothing, if it miſs. 


When 
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When matches Love alone projects, 
The cauſe tranſcending the effects, 
That wild-fire's quench'd in cold neglects. 


Whilſt thoſe conjunctions prove the beſt, 
Where Love 's of blindneſs diſpoſſeſt, 
By periperaves of intereſt, 


Though Solomon with a Gn wives, 
Io get a wife ſucceſſor ſtrives, 
But one (and he a fool) ſurvives. 


Old Rome of children took mo care, -: 
They with their friends their beds did ſhare, | 
Secure 3 Saane a 9 heir. 


Love, drowſy days and ſtormy Aue 
Makes; and breaks friendſhip, whoſe delights 
Feed, but not glut our appetites. 


| Well-choſen friendſhip, the moſt noble 
Of virtues, all our joys makes double, 
And i into halves divides our trouble, 
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: But when the Kg knot we e tie, 
Care, avarice, fear, and jealouſy, 


Make friendſhip languiſn till it die. 


The wolf, the lion, and the bear, 
When they their prey in pieces tear, 
To quarrel with themſelves forbear. 


n Vor. IX. e Vet 
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Yet timorous deer, and harmleſs ſheep, 


When love into their veins doth creep, 


That law of nature ceaſe to keep, 


Who then can blame the amorous boy, 
Who, the fair Helen to enjoy, 


To quench his own, ſet fire on Troy! 


Such ! is the world's prepoſterous fate, 


Amon gſt all creatures, mortal hate 


Tove (though immortal) doth create, 


But love may beaſts excuſe, for they 
Their actions not by reaſon way, : 
But their brute. appetites obey. 


But man 's that ſavage beaſt whoſe ms.” 


From reaſon to ſelf- love declin'd, 


Delights to prey upon his kind. 


On Ms. ABRAHAM owl Er- 8 Death, and Burial 


amongſt the ancient Poets. | 


. D Chaucer, like the ms ſtar, - 
To us diſcovers day from far; 


I His light thoſe miſts and clouds diſſolv'd, 
© Which our dark nation long involv'd: 


But he deſcending to the ſhades, 
| Darkneſs again the age invades. 
Next (like Aurora) Spenſer roſe, 


Whoſe purple bluſh the day foreſhews; | 
7 3 et 


ne 
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The other three, with his own fires, 
Phebus, the poets? god, inſpires; 


By Shakeſpeare's, Jonſon's, Fletcher's lines, 


Our ſtage's luſtre Rome's outſhines: 


Theſe poets near our princes fleep, 


And in one grave their manſion keep. 


They liv'd to ſee ſo many days, 


Till time had blaſted all their bays: 
But curſed be the fatal hour 
That pluck'd the faireſt, ſweeteſt lower 


That in the Muſes? garden grew, 


And amongſt wither'd laurels threw. 


To Cowley ſcarce did ripeneſs give. 


Old mother Wit, and Nature, gave 


Shakeſpeare and Fletcher all they have; 
In Spenſer, and in Jonſon, Art 


Of ſlower Nature got the ſtart; 


But both in him ſo equal are, 


To him no author was unknown, 
Vet what he wrote was all his own; 


He melted not the ancient gold, 

Nor, with Ben Jonſon, did make bold 
To plunder all the Roman ſtores 
Of poets, and of orators: 


Horace's wit, and Virgil's ſtate, 


He did not ſteal, but emulate . 
And when he would like them appear, 
Their gard, but not heir cloaths, did wear: - 


F 2 


2 11 


Time, which made them their fame outlive, 0 


None knows which bears the happieſt ſhare: 
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He not from Rome alone, but Greece, 


Like Jaſon, brought the golden fleece ; 
To him that language (though to none 


Of th others) as his own was known. 
On a ſtiff gale (as Flaccus ſings) 


The Theban ſwan extends his wings, 


When through th' ætherial clouds he flies, 


To the ſame pitch our ſwan doth riſe; 
Old Pindar's flights by him are reach'd, 


When on that gale his wings are fretch'd; 


His fancy and his judgment ſuch, 


Each to the other ſeem'd too much, 
is ſevere judgment (giving oy | 


His modeſt fancy kept in awe: 
As rigid huſbands jealous are, 
When they believe their wives too fair. 5 
His Engliſh ſtreams ſo pure did flow, 


As all that ſaw and taſted know. 
But for his Latin vein, ſo clear, 


Strong, full, and high it doth appear, 


That were immortal Virgil here, 
Him, for his judge, he would not fear; 
Of that great portraiture, ſo true 


A copy, pencil never drew. 


My Muſe her ſong had ended here, : 


But both their Genii ſtraight appear, 
Joy and amazement her did ſtrike, 


Two twins ſhe never ſaw ſo hke. 
* Twas taught by wiſe Pythagoras, 


One ſoul might through more bodies paſs. 


Seeing 
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Seeing ſuch tranſmigration there, 

She thought it not a fable here. 

Such a reſemblance of all parts, 

Life, death, age, fortune, nature, arts; 

Then lights her torch at theirs, to tell, 
And ſhew the world this parallel: 

Fixt and contemplative their looks, 

Still turning over Nature's books: 

Their works chaſte, moral, and divine, 

Where profit and delight combine; 

They, gilding dirt, in noble verſe = 

Ruſtic philoſophy rehearſe. 

When heroes, gods, or god. like kings, 

They praiſe, on their exalted wings 

To the celeſtial orbs they climb, 

And with th' harmonious ſpheres keep time: : 
Nor did their actions fall behind 
Their words, but with like candour ſhin'd; 

Each drew fair characters, yet none 

Of theſe they feign'd, excels their own. 

Both by two generous princes lov'd, 

Who knew, and judg'd what they approv'd, 
Vet having each the ſame defire, 

Both from the buſy throng retire, 

Their bodies, to their minds reſign'd, 
Car'd not to propagate their kind: 

vet though both fell before their hour, 

Time on their offspring hath no power, 
Nor hire nor fate their bays ſhall blaſt, 

Nor death's dark veil their day o'ercaſt. 
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A SPEECH 


SR COMMITTEE 


DEN HAM S POEMS, 


AT MS. 


To the tune of, 122 1 went from England,” 


T) UT will you now to peace incline, 
And languiſh in the main deſign, 
And leave us in the lurch? 


TE would not monarchy deſtroy, 
8 Put as the only way t' enjoy 


The ruin of the church. 


15 Is not the biſhops' bill deny'd * 


And we ſtill threaten'd to be try 5 


Jou ſee the king embraces 


Thoſe counſels he approv'd before: 
Nor doth he promiſe, which is more, 


That we ſhall have their places. 


Did I for this bring i in the Scot? 
(F or 'tis no ſecret now) the plot 


Was Saye? 8 and mine together: 


Did 1 for this return again, 


| And ſpend a winter there in vain, 


Once more t? invite them hither 3 ? 


T hough more our money than our cauſe 
Their . aſſiſtance draws, 
My labour was not loſt. 


againſt PEACE 


2 
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At my return I brought you thence 
Neceſſity, their ſtrong pretence, 
And theſe ſhall quit the coſt. 
Did I for this my country bring 
To help their knight againſt their king, 
And raiſe the firſt ſedition ? 
Though I the buſineſs did decline, 
Yet I contriv'd the whole deſign, 
And ſent them their petition. 


So many nights ſpent in the city 
In that Inviſible Committee, 
The wheel that governs all. 

From thence the change in church and ſtate, 
And all the miſchief bears the date 
Prom Haberdaſhers' Hall. 


Did we force Ireland to deſpair, 
Upon the king to caſt the war, 
To make the world abhor him, 
Becauſe the rebels us'd his name? 


T hough we ourſelves can do the ſame, 
While both alike were for him. 


Then the ſame fire we kindled here 
With what was given to quench it there, 
And wiſely loſt that nation: 
Jo do as crafty beggars. uſe, 
Jo maim themſelves, thereby t' abuſe 
The ſimple man's compaſſion. 
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| Have I fo often palt between 


| Windſor and Weſtminſter, unſeen, 


And did myſelf divide: 


To keep his excellence in awe, 


And give the parliament the law? 
WT they knew none beſide. 


Did I for this take pains to teach 
Our zealous 1gnorants to preach, 
And did their lungs inſpire; 


Gave them their texts, ſhew'd them their parts, 


And taught them all their little arts, 


Jo fling abroad the fire ? 


E Sometimes to beg, ER WE to threaten, £ 
2 And fay the cavaliers are beaten, 


To ftroke the people's ears; 


| Then ſtraight when victory grows cheap, 


= And will no more advance the heap, 


_ To raiſe the price of fears. 


And now the books, and now the bells, 


And now our act the preacher tells, 


To edify the people ; _ 


All our divinity is news, 


And we have made of equal uſe 
The pulpit and the ſteeple. 


And ſhall we kindle all this fame 


Only to put it out again, 
And muſt we now give o'er, 


And 


DENHAM'S POEMS, 
And only end where we begun ? 
In vain this miſchief we have done, 
If we can do no more. 


If men in peace can have their right, 
Where 's the neceſſity to fight, 

That breaks both law and oath? 
They ' ſay they fight not for the cauſe, 
Nor to defend the king and laws, 
hut us againſt them both. 


Either the cauſe at firſt was ill, 
= Or — good, it is ſo ſtill; 
And thence they will infer, 
That either now or at the firſt 
They were deceiv'd ; or, which i is worſt, 
That we ourſelves my err. 1 


But plague and famine will come in, 
For they and we are near of kin, 
And cannot go aſunder : 

But while the wicked ſtarve, indeed 
The ſaints have ready at their need 
God's providence, and plunder, 


Princes we are if we prevail, 

And gallant villains if we fail: 
When to our fame *tis told, 

It will not be our leaſt of praiſe, 
Since a new ftate we could not raiſe, 


To have deltroy'd the old. 
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Then let us ſtay and fight, and vote, 
Till London is not worth a groat; 
Oh *tis a patient beaſt! 
When we have gall'd and tir'd the mule, 
And can no longer have the rule, 
We ll have the ſpoil at leaſt. 


To the Five Members of the Honourable 
HOUSE O F COMMONS, 
The bumble Petition of the P O > E T 8. 


BY Þ 


FTER ſo many concurring petitions 
From all ages and ſexes, and all conditions, 
We come in the rear to preſent our follies 
To Pym, Stroude, Haſlerig, Hampden, and Holles, | 

Though ſet form of prayer be an abomination, 

Set forms of petitions find great approbation: 
Therefore, as others from th' bottom of their ſouls, 
So we from the depth and bottom of our bowls, 

According unto the bleſs'd form you have taught us, | 

We thank you firſt for the ills you have brought us: | 

For the good we receive we thank him that gave it, 
And you for the confidence only to crave it. 

Next in courſe, we complain of the great violation 

00 privilege (like the reſt of our nation) - 
But *tis none of yours of which we have ſpoken, 
Which never had being until they were broken; 

But ours is a privilege ancient and native, 
Hangs not on an ordinance, or power legiſlative. 
N 5 e 


a. 1 
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And firſt * tis to ſpeak whatever we pleaſe, 

Without fear of a priſon or purſuivants fees. 

Next, that we only may lye by authority; 

Put in that alſo you have got the prionty. = 

Next, an old cuſtom, our fathers did name it 

Poetical licenſe, and always did claim it. 

By this we have power to change age into youth, 

Turn nonſenſe to ſenſe, and falſhood to truth; 

In brief, to make good whatſoever is faulty; 

This art ſome poet, or the devil has taught ye: 

And this our property you have invaded, 

And a privilege of both houſes have made it. 

But that truſt above all in poets repoſed, 

That kings by them only are made and depoſed, 

This though you cannot do, yet you are willing: 

But when we undertake depoſing or killing, 

They ”re tyrants and monſters; and yet then the poet 

Takes full revenge on the villains that do it: 

And when we retume a iceptre or crown, 

We are modeſt, and ſeek not to make it our own. 

But is 't not preſumption to write verſes to you, 

Who make better poems by far of the two? 

For all thoſe pretty knacks you compole, 

Z Alas, what are they but poems in proſe ? 

And between thoſe and ours there 's no difference, 

But that yours want the rhyme, the wit, and the ſenſe: i 

But for lying (the moſt noble part of a poet) 

You have it abundantly, and yourſelves know it ; 

And though you are modeſt and ſeem to abhor it, 

T has done "ou — ſervice, and thank Hell for it 
Akhough 
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Although the old maxim remains ſtill in force, 
That a ſanctify'd cauſe muſt have a ſanctify d court 


If poverty be a part of our trade, 
So far the whole kingdom poets you dan made, 


Nay even ſo far as undoing will do it, 
Vou have made king Charles himſelf a poet: | Whi 
But provoke not his Muſe, for all the world knows, ml 0 
Already you have had too much of his proſe. | 2 


AW ESTERN WONDER. 


0 you not know, not a fortnight ago, — 
How they bragg'd of a Weſtern Wonder? 

When a hundred and ten flew five thouſand men, 
With the help of lightning and thunder ? 


There Hopton was ſlain, again and again, 
Or elſe my author did lye; | 
With a new Thankſgiving, for the dead who are living, , 

To God, and his ſervant Chidleigh. 5 | 


But now on which fide was this miracle y'd, | 
I hope we at laſt are even; _ | 
For Sir Ralph and his knaves are riſen from their graves 
To cudgel the clowns of Devon. 


And there Stamford came, for his honour was 5 lame 
Of the gout three months together; 

But it prov'd, when they fought, but a running gout, 

1 or his heels were lighter than ev er. 


For 
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For now he outruns his arms ad his guns, 
And leaves all his money behind him ; 

Put they follow after ; unleſs he takes water, 
At Plymouth again they will find him. 


What Reading hath coſt, and Stamford hath lot, 
Goes deep in the ſequeſtrations 3 | 

Theſe wounds will not heal, with your new great feal, 
Nor Jepſon's declarations. 


Now, Peters and Caſe, in your prayer and grace, 
Remember the new Thankſgiving ; 

Iſaac and his wife, now dig for your life, 

Or uy you dig w_ your noms. 


A SECOND WESTERN WONDER. 


oo . of that Wonder, of the Lightning ny : 
Thunder, 


Which made the lye fo wack the loader: x - 
Now liſt to another, that miracle's brother, 
Which was done with a firkin of Powder, 


0 DEP a damp it ſtruck through the camp ! : | 
But as for honeſt Sir Ralph, 


lt blew him to the Vies, without b or eyes, 
bat at leaſt three heads and a half. 


When 
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When out came the book, which the News-monger togk 


From the Preaching Ladies letter, 
Where in the firſt place, ſtood the Conqueror's face, 
Which made it ſhew much the better. 


But now without lying, you may paint him flying, 
At Briſtol they ſay you may find him, 

Great William the Con, ſo faſt he did run, 

T hat he left half his name behind him. 


And now came the noll, ſave all that \ was bol, 
But alas, we are paſt deceiving | 


By a trick ſo ſtale, or elſe ſuch a tale 
: Might amount to a new Thankſgiving, 


This made Mr. Caſe, with a pitiful face, 
In the pulpit to fall a weeping, 


Though his mouth utter'd lyes, truth fell from his eyes, | 


Which kept the Lord- "Ayer trom fleeping. 


m_ Now ſhut ap ſhops, and ſpend 3 your lac drops, „ 
For the laws not your cauſe, you that loath em, 
Leſt Eſſex ſhould ſtart, and play the ſecond part 

Of the worſhipful Sir John Hotham. 
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NEWS FROM COLCHESTER. 


Or, A proper New Ballad of certain Carnal Paſſages 
betwixt a Quaker and a Colt, at Horſly, near 


Colcheſter, 1 in Effex. 
To the tune of © Tom of Bedlam.““ 


\ LL in the land of Eſſex, 
Near Colcheſter the zealous, 
On the fide of a bank, 
Was play'd ſuch a prank, 
As would make a ſtone-horſe jealous. 
Help Woodcock, Fox, and Naylor, 
For brother Green 's a ſtallion : 
Now alas what hope 
Of converting the Pope, 
When a Quaker turns Italian ? 


Even to our whole profeſſion 
A ſcandal] *twill be counted, | 
When *tis talk'd with diſdain, 
Amongſt the profane, 
How brother Green was mounted, 


And in the good time of Chriſtmas, 
Which though our ſaints have damn'd all, 
Vet when did they hear 

That a damn'd cavalier 


E'er play'd ſuch a Chriſtmas gab! 


Had 
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T was mere impulſe of ſpirit, 
Though he us'd the weapon carnal ; 


Be due mongſt ſons of Adam, 


With any cates unhallow'd, 


With a ſpiritual collation, | 


Then withour more ceremony, 
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Had thy fleſh, O Green, been pamper'd 
Hadſt thou ſweetned thy gums. 


With pottage of plums, _ 
Or profane minc'd pye hadſt Grallow'd „ 


Roll'd up in wanton ſwine's fleſh, 
'The fiend might have crept into thee ; ; 
Then fullneſs of gut 
Might have caus'd thee to rut, 
And the devil have ſo rid through thee. 


But, alas! he had been feaſted 
Buy our frugal mayor, 


Who can dine on a prayer, 
And ſup on an exhortation. 


Filly foal, quoth he, 
My bride thou ſhalt be: 
And how this is lawful, learn all. 


For if no reſpe& of perſons 


In a large extent, 
Thereby may be meant | 
That a Mare 's as good as a Madam, 


Not bonnet vail'd, nor kiſs'd her, 
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But took her by force, LT 1 


For better for worſe, | 
And us'd her like a lifter. 
Now when in ſuch a ſaddle _ 1 


A faint will needs be riding, 
Though we dare not lay 
Tis a falling away, 

May there not be ſome back- Niding ? 


No ſurely, quoth James Nay lor, 
"Twas but an inſurrection 
Of the carnal part, 
For a quaker in heart 
Can never loſe perfection. 


For (as our * maſters teach us) 

The intent being well directed, 
8 the devil trepan 
The Adamical man, 

The faint ſtands uninfected. 
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But, alas! a Pagan jury 

Ne' er judges what 's intended; 

Then ſay what we can, 
Brother Green's outward man 

[ fear will be ſuſp endet. 


And our adopted ſiſter 
Will find no better quarter, 

F The Jeſuits. o 
Vol, IX. Q Buy 
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: But when him we enrol 
For a Saint, Filly Foal 
Shall paſs herſelf for a Martyr. 


Rome, that ſpiritual Sodom, 
No longer is thy debtor, 
O Colcheſter, now 
Who 's Sodom but thou, 
Even according to the Letter? 


1 


ORPHEUS, the humble God, that dwells 


L In Cottages and ſmoaky Cells, 
Hates gilded roofs and beds of down; 
And though he fears no prince's frown, 
Flies from the circle of a crown. 


D I ſay, thou powerful God, 
And thy leaden charming rod, 
Dipt in the Lethéan lake, 
OCi''er his wakeful temples ſhake, 
Leſt he ſhould ſleep, and never wake. 


Nature (alas) why art thou ſo 
Obliged to thy greateſt foe ? 
Sleep that is thy beſt repaſt, 
Vet of death it bears a taſte, 
And both are the ſame thing at laſt. 
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on Mr. JOHN FLETCHER's Works. 


A O ſhall we joy, when all whom beaſts and worms 
Have turn'd to their own ſubſtances and forms: 
Whom earth to earth, or fire hath chang'd to fire, 
We ſhall behold more than at firſt entire ; 

As now we do, to ſee all thine thy own 0 

In this my Muſe's reſurrection — 
'Whoſe ſcatter'd parts from thy own race, more wounds 


Hath ſuffer'd, than Aeon from his hounds; 5 
Which firſt their brains, and then their belly fed, 


And from their excrements new poets bred. 


ut now thy Muſe enraged, from her urn 


Like ghoſts of murder'd bodies does return 

T accuſe the murderers, to right the ſtage, 

And undeceive the long-abuſed age, 

Which cafts thy praiſe on them, to whom thy wit. 
Gives not more gold than they give droſs to it: 


Who, not content like felons to purloin, 


Add treaſon to it, and debaſe the coin. 
But whither am I ſtray'd? I need not raiſe 
Trophies to thee from other mens diſpraiſe ; 
Nor is thy fame on leſſer ruins built, 
Nor need thy juſter title the foul guilt 
Of eaſtern kings, who, to ſecure their reign, 
Muſt have their brothers, ſons, and kindred ſlain. 
Then was wit's empire at the fatal height, 
When labouring and linkin g with 1 ite weight, 
+: From 
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From thence a thouſand leſſer poets ſprung, 
Like petty princes from the fall of Rome; 
When Jonſon, Shakeſpeare, and thyſelf did lit, 
And ſway'd in the triumvirate of wit 

Vet what from Jonſon's oil and ſweat did flow, 
Or what more eaſy nature did beſtow 
On Shakeſpeare's gentler Muſe, in thee full grown 
Their graces both appear, yet ſo that none 

Can ſay here Nature ends, and Art begins, 

But mixt like th' elements, and born like twins, 
So interwove, ſo like, ſo much the fame, _ 


None, this mere Nature, that mere Art can name: 


'was this the ancients meant; Nature and Skill 
55 the two * of their Parnaſſus' hill, 


0 SIR RICHARD FANSHAT, 


Upon his Tranſlation of 


Ut is our pride, our folly, or our fate, 


But what i in them 1s want of art or voice, 
In thee is either modeſty or choice. 


While this great piece, reſtor'd by thee, doth ſand | 


Free from the blemiſh of an artleſs hand. 
Secure of fame, thou juſtly doſt eſteem 
Leſs honour to create, than to redeem. 


That few but ſuch as cannot write, tranſlate. 


Nor 
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Nor ought a genius leſs than his that writ, 
Attempt tranſlation ; for tranſplanted wit, 
All the defects of air and ſoil doth ſhare, 
And colder brains hike colder climates are : 
In vain they toil, ſince nothing can beget 
A vital ſpirit but a vital heat, 
That ſervile path thou nobly doſt Jodie 
Of tracing word by word, and line by line. 
| Thoſe are the labour'd births of ſlaviſh brains, 
Not the effect of poctry, but pains; 
Cheap vulgar arts, whoſe narrowneſs affords 
No flight for thoughts, but poorly ſticks at words. 

A new and nobler way thou doſt purſue 

Jo make tr anſlations and tranſlators too. | 
They but preſerve the aſhes, thou the flame, 
True to his ſenſe, but truer to his fame. 

For ding his current, where thou find'ſt it low, 
Let'ſt in thine own to make it riſe and flow; 1 - 
Wiſely reſtoring whatſoever grace 

It loſt by change of times, or tongues, « or place. 
Nor fetter'd to his numbers and his times, 
Betray'ſt his muſic to unhappy rhymes. 
Nor are the nerves of his compacted ſtrength 
Stretch'd and diffoly'd into unſinew'd length: 
Yet, after all, (leſt we ſhould think it thine) 
Thy ſpirit to his circle doſt confine, 
New names, new dreſſings, and the modern 2a 
Some ſcenes, ſome perſons alter'd, and out- fac'd 
The world, it were thy work ; for we have known 
Some thank” d and Frais d for what was leſs their own. 
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That maſter's hand which to the life can trace 
The airs, the lines, and features of the face, 
May with a free and bolder ſtroke expreſs 
A vary'd poſture, or a flattering dreſs; _ 
He could have made thoſe like, who made the reſt, 

But that he knew his own deſign was beſt. 
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: BETWEEN | 
SIR JOHN POOLEY 


* D 


MR. THOMAS KILLIGREW. 


Poor. — Ye) thee, * Tom, myſelf addrefing, 
Moſt queremoniouſly confeſſing, 
That I of late have been compreſing. 


| Deflitute of my wonted gravity, 
I perpetrated arts of pravity, 
In a contagious concavity. 


| 
| 
| 
i 
L 


Making efforts with all my puiſſance, 


| For ſome venereal rejouiſſance, 
1 got (as one may ſay) a nuyſance. 


Kit. Come leave this fooling, couſin Pooley, 
; And in plain Engliſh tell us truly _ 
Why under th' eyes you look fo bluely ? 


4 Tu 
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Tis not your hard words will avail you, 
Your Latin and your Greek will fail you, 
Till you ſpeak plainly what doth ail you. 
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When young, you led a life monaſtic, 
And wore a veſt eccleſiaſtic; 
| Now in your age you grow fantaſtic. 


PoOL, Without more preface or formality, 
A female of malignant quality 
Set fire on oo of n 


The been of which erate” 
Brought o'er the helm a diſtillation, 
Througa th? inſtrument of e 


Kir. Then, couſin, (as I ok the matter) 
| You have been an old fornicator, 
And now are ſhot 'twixt wind and water. 


Your ſtyle has ſuch an ill complexion, 
That from your breath I fear infection, 
That even your mouth needs an injection. 
You that were once ſo economic, 


| Quitting the thrifty ſtyle laconic, 
f Tur: n pr odigal in makeronic. 


Yer be of comfort; I ſhall walls 
Perſon of knowledge, who can mend-a 
Diſaſter an your nether end- a 
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But you that are a man of learning, 


So read in Virgil, ſo diſcerning, 


5 1 towards fifty one take warning 


Poor. 


Once in a pit you did miſcarry, 


That danger might have made one wary; 


This Pie! is deeper than the quarry. 


Give me not fuch difonfolation; 
Having now cur'd my inflammation, 


'To ulcerate my reputation. 

N Though i it may gain che ladies favour, 
Yet it may raiſe an evil favour _ 
: Upon all {reve and ſtaid behaviour. 


8 And 1 will rub- my Mater Pia, ” 
To find find a rayme to Gonorrheia, 


And put it in my Litania. 


2 Hunting near Paris, he and his horſe fell into a quarry. 


AN 
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AN OCCASIONAL IMITATION 
5 

A Mob ERN AUTHOR upon the GAME OF 

CHESS. 


Tablet ftood of that abſterſive tree, 
Where Ethiop's ſwarthy bird did build her neſt, 
Inlaid it was with Libyan ivory, 

Drawn from the jaws of Africk's prudent beaſt, 
Two kings like Saul, much taller than the reſt, 
Their equal armies draw into the field; 

Till one take th' other priſoner they conteſt ; 
Courage and fortune muſt to conduct viell. 
This game the Perſian Magi did invent, 

The force of Eaſtern wiſdom to expreſs; 

From thence to buſy Europeans ſent, 
And ſtyl'd by modern Lombards penſive Cheſs, 

Yet ſome that fled from Troy to Rome report, 
Pentheſilea Priam did oblige; _ 

Her Amazons, his Trojans taught this ſport, | 

To paſs the tedious hours of ten years fiege. 

There ſhe preſents herſelf, whilſt kings and peers 

Look gravely on whilſt fierce Bellona fights ; 

Vet maiden modeſty her motions ſteers, 


Nor rang {kips o'er biſhops heads like Knights 


THE 
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5 THE 
PASSION OF DIDO FOR ANEAS, 


AVING at large declar'd Jove's embaſſy, 
. Cyllenius from Æneas ſtraight doth fly; 
He loth to diſobey the God's command, 
Nor willing to forſake this pleaſant land, 
Aſham'd the kind Eliza to deceive, 
But more afraid to take a ſolemn leave; 
He many ways his labouring thoughts revolves, 
But fear o'ercoming ſhame, at laſt reſolves 
(Inſtructed by the God of Thieves *) to ſteal 
Himſelf away, and his eſcape conceal. 
He calls his captains, bids them rig the fleet, 
| That at the port they privately ſhould meet; 
Aud ſome diſſembled colour to project, 
That Dido ſhould not their deſign ſuſpect: 
But all in vain he did his plot diſguiſe; 
No art a watchful lover can ſurprize. oY 
She the firſt motion finds; Love though moſt ſure, 
Yet always to itlelf ſeems unſecure. 
'That wicked fame which their firſt love proclaim'd, 
Foretels the end: the queen with rage inflam'd, 
Thus greets him: Thou diſſembler, would'f thou fiy 
Out of my arms by ſtealth perfidiouſly ? 
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Could not the hand J plighted, nor the love, 1 I 
Nor thee the fate of dying Dido move? 16 
5 And in the depth of winter in the night, 2 
Dark as thy black deſigns to take thy fight, ty 


* "0 ercury. 
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To plow the raging ſeas to coaſts unknown, 
The kingdom thou pretend'ſt to, not thy own! 
Were Troy reſtor'd, thou ſhould*ſt miſtruſt a wind 
Falſe as thy vows, and as thy heart unkind. 
Fly'{t thou from me? By theſe dear drops of brine 
| thee adjure, by that right hand of thine, 
By our eſpouſals, by our marriage- bed, 
If all my kindneſs aught have merited; 
If ever I ſtood fair in thy eſteem, 
From ruin me and my loſt houſe redeem. 
Cannot my prayers a free acceptance find ? 
Nor my tears ſoften an obdurate mind? 
My fame of chaſtity, by which the ſkies 
| reacht before, by thee extinguiſh'd dies. 
Into my borders now Iarbus falls, 
And my revengeful brother ſcales my walls; '2 
YM The wild Numidians will advantage take, 
For thee both Tyre and Carthage me forſake. 
Hadſt thou before thy flight but left with me 
A young Æneas, who, reſembling thee, 
Might in my fight have ſported, I had then 
Not wholly loſt, nor quite deſerted been; 
By thee, no more my huſband, but my gueſt, 
betray'd to miſchiefs, of which death 's the leaſt. 
With fixed looks he ſtands, and in his breaſt 
By Jove's command, his ſtruggling care ſuppreſt. 
Great queen, your favours and deſert ſo great, 
Dough numberleſs, I never ſhall forget; 
No time, until myſelf I have forgot, 
Out of my heart Eliza's name ſhall blot: 


But 


But my unwilling flight the Gods inforce, | 
And that muſt juſtify our ſad divorce. 


And where I firſt began, would end my days, 
Have deſtin'd Italy for our abode ; 


Why ſhould not Latium us receive from Troy? 
As for my ſon, my father's angry ghoſt 
Tells me his hopes by my delays are croſt, 
And mighty Jove's ambaſſador appear d _ 
With the ſame meſſage, whom I ſaw and heard "Sh 
We both are griev'd when you or I complain, 


_ Beloved head, the coaſt of Italy 
_ Againſt my will I ſeek. _ 


Surveys him round, and thus incens'd replies; 
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And with their milk Hyrcanian tigers fed. 
Diſſimulation I ſhall now forget, 


— 
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Since J muſt you forſake, would Fate permit, 
To my defires I might my fortune fit; 
Troy to her ancient ſplendour I would raiſe, 


But fince the Lycian Lots, and Delphic God 


Since you proud Carthage (fled from Tyre) enjoy, 


But much the more when all complaints are vain 


I call to witneſs all the Gods, and thy 


Whilſt thus he ſpeaks, ſhe rolls her ſparkling eyes, | 


Thy mother was no Goddeſs, nor thy ſtock 
From Dardanus, but in ſome horrid rock, 
Perfidious wretch, rough Caucaſus thee bred, 


And my reſerves of rage in order ſet. 

Could all my prayers and ſoſt entreaties force 

Sighs from his breaſt, or from his look remorſe. i 
| 8 Where 
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Where ſhall I firſt complain ? can mighty Jove 
Or Juno ſuch 1 impieties approve? 
The juſt Aſtræa ſure is fled to hell; 
Nor more in earth, nor heaven itſelf will dwell. 
Oh Faith! him on my coaſts by tempeſt call, 
Receiving madly, on my throne I plac'd ; 
His men from famine, and his fleet from fire 
| reſcued : Now the Lycian Lots conſpire 
With Phœbus; now” Jove?s envoy through the air 
brings diſmal tidings; as if ſuch low care 
Could reach their thoughts, or their repoſe diſturb! 
Thou art a falſe impoſtor, and a fourbe; 
Go, go, purſue thy kingdom through the main, 
[ hope, if Heaven her juſtice ſtill retain, 
Thou ſhalt be wreck'd, or caſt upon ſome rock, 
Where thou the name of Dido ſhalt invoke : : 
[ll follow thee in funeral flames, when dead 
My ghoit ſhall thee attend at board and bed, 
And when the Gods on thee their vengeance ſhow, 
That welcome news ſhall comfort me below. 

This ſaying, from his hated ſight ſhe fled, 
Conducted by her damſels to her bed; 
Yet reſtleſs ſhe aroſe, and looking out, 
bcho!ds the fleet, and hears the ſeamen ſhout : 
When great Æneas paſs'd before the guard, 
To make a view how all things were prepar'd. 
An cruel! Love! to what doſt thou inforce 
Poor mortal breaſts ! Again ſhe hath m—_ 
Lo tears and prayers, again ſhe feels the {mar 
ro Ora freſh wound from his tyrannic dart. 


That 
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That ſhe no ways nor means may leave untry'd, 


Thus to her ſiſter ſhe herſelf apply'd: 


Dear ſiſter, my reſentment had not been 


So moving, if this fate I had foreſeen ; 


Therefore to me this laſt kind office do, 
Thou haf ſome intereſt in our ſcornful foe, 
He truſts to thee the counſels of his mind, 
Thou his ſoft hours, and free acceſs canſt find: 
Tell him I ſent not to the Ilian coaſt 


My fleet to aid the Greeks ; his father's ghoſt | 


I never did diſturb : aſk him to lend 
To this, the laſt requeſt that I ſhall ſend, 


A gentle ear; I wiſh that he may find 


A happy paſſage, and a proſperous wind, 
The contract I don't plead, which he betray'd, 


Nor that his promis'd conqueſt be delay' d; 
All that I aſk is but a ſhort reprieve, 


Till I forget to love, and learn to grieve; 


Some pauſe and reſpite only I require, 
Till with my tears I ſhall have quench'd my fire. 


If thy addreſs can but obtain one day 


Or two, my death that ſervice ſhall repay. 


Thus ſhe intreats ; ſuch meſſages with tears 
Condoling Anne to him, and from him bears: 
But him no prayers, no arguments can move; 


The Fates reſiſt, his ears are ſtopt by Jove. 
As when fierce northern blaſts from th? Alps deſcend, 


From his firm roots with ſtruggling guſts to rend 
An aged ſturdy oak, the ratthng ſoun d 
| Grows loud, with leaves and ſcatter d arms s the — 


Is 4 
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Is over-laid ; yet he ſtands fixt, as high 

As his proud head is rais'd towards the ſky, 

80 low towards hell his roots deſcend. With prayers 
And tears the Hero thus aſſail'd, great cares 
He ſmothers in his breaſt, yet keeps his poſt, 

All their addreſſes and their labour loft. 

Then ſhe deceives her ſiſter with a ſmile : 

Anne, in the inner court erect a pile; 

Thereon his arms and once-lov'd portrait lay, 
Thither our fatal marriage-bed convey ; 

All curſed monuments of him with fire 

We muſt aboliſh (fo the Gods require.) 

She gives her credit for no worſe effect 

Than from Sichzus? death ſhe did ſucpect, 

and her commands obeys. 

Aurora now had left Tithonus' bed, 

And o'er the world her bluſhing rays did ſpread ; 
The Queen beheld, as ſoon as day appear'd, 

The navy under fail, the haven clear'd; _ . 
Thrice with her hand her naked breaſt ſhe knocks, 
And from her forehead tears her golden locks. 
0 Jove, ſhe cry'd, and ſhall he thus delude 

Me and my realm! why is he not purſued? 

Arm, arm, ſhe cry'd, and let our Tyrians board 
With ours his fleet, and carry fire and ſword; 
Leave nothing unattempted to deſtroy 

That perjur'd race, then let us die with joy. 

What if th' event of war uncertain were? 

Nor death, nor danger, can the deſperate fear, 


TOY 


| Muſt needs eſcape, and reach th' Auſonian land, 


By violent and undeſerved ends! 
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But oh too late! this thing I ſhould have done, 
When firſt I plac'd the traitor on my throne. 
Behold the faith of him who ſav'd from fire 
His honour'd houſhold Gods, his aged fire 
His pious ſhoulders from Troy's flames did bear 
Why did I not his carcaſe piece-meal tear, 
And caſt it in the ſea ? why not deſtroy. 
All his companions, and beloved boy 
Aſcanius! and his tender limbs have dreſt, 
And made the father on the ſon to feaſt ? 
Thou Sun, whoſe luſtre all things here below 
Surveys; and Juno, conſcious of my woe; 
Revengeful Furies, and Queen Hecate, 
Receive and grant my prayer? If he the ſea 
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If Jove decree it, Jove's decree muſt ſtand ; 

When landed, may he be with arms oppreſt | 
By his rebelling people, be diftreſt _ 

By exile from his country, be divorc? d 

From young Aſcanius' fight, and be enforc'd 

To implore foreign aids, and loſe his friends 


When to conditions of unequal peace 

He ſhall ſubmit, then may he not poſſeſs, 
Kingdom nor life, and find his funeral 
I' th' ſands, when he before his day mall fall ! 
And ye, oh Ty rians, with immortal hate 
Purſue this race, this ſervice dedicate 

To my deplored aſhes, let there be 

Twixt us and them no league nor amity. 


May 


May 
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May from my bones a new Achilles riſe, | 
That ſhall infeſt the Trojan Colonies 


With fire and ſword, and famine, when at length 


Time to our great attempts contributes ſtrength ; | 
Our ſeas, our ſhores, our armies theirs oppoſe, 
And may our children be for ever foes! _ 

A ghaſtly paleneſs death's approach portends, 
Then trembling ſhe the fatal pile aſcends; | 
Viewing the Trojan reliques, ſhe unſheath'd 
Eneas? ſword, not for that uſe bequeath'd: 

Then on the guilty bed ſhe gently lays 

Herſelf, and ſoftly thus lamenting prays; 
Dear reliques, whilſt that Gods and Fates give Teay e, 
Free me from care, and my glad ſoul receive. 
That date which Fortune gave, I now muſt end, 
And to the ſhades a noble ghoſt deſcend. 
Sichzus* blood, by his falſe brother ſpilt, 7 
have reveng'd, and a proud city built; 

Happy, alas; too happy I had liv'd, 

Had not the Trojan on my coaſt arriv'd. 

But ſhall I die without revenge ? yet die 

Thus, thus with joy to thy Sichzus fly. 

My conſcious foe my funeral fire ſhall view 
From ſea, and may that omen him purſue! 
Her fainting hand let fall the ſword beſmear'd 
With blood, and then the mortal wound appear'd; 1 
Through all the court the fright and clamours riſe, 
Which the whole city fills with fears and cries, 

as loud as if her Carthage, or old Tyre 


| The foe had entered, and had ſet on n fre. 


Vor. IX, R Amazed 
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Amazed Anne with ſpeed aſcends the ſtairs, 
And in her arms her dying fifter rears: 
Did you for this, yourſelf and me en? 
For ſuch an end did I erect this pile? 
Did you ſo much deſpiſe me, in this fate 
Myſelf with you not to aſſociate? 
Vourſelf and me, alas! this fatal wound 
The ſenate, and the people, doth confound. 
I'll waſh her wound with tears, and at her death 
My lips from hers ſhall draw her parting breath. 
Then with her veſt the wound ſhe wipes and dries; 
Thrice with her arm the Queen attempts to ne 
But her ſtrength falling, falls into a wound, 
Life's laſt efforts yet ſtriving with her wound; 


'Thrice on her bed ſhe turns, with wandering ſight _ 


Seeking, ſhe groans when ſhe bcholds the light, 
Then Juno, pitying her diſaſtrous fate, 
| Sends Iris down, her pangs to mitigate. 
(since, if we fall before th' appointed day, 
Nature and Death continue long their fray.) 
Iris deſcends; this fatal lock (ſays ſhe) 
| To Pluto I bequeath, and ſet thee free; 


Then clips her hair: Cold numbneſs ſtraight bereave: | 


Her ** of ſenſe, and th air her ſoul receives. 
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Going this laſt ſummer to viſit the Wells, 1 wok an ; 
occaſion (by the way) to wait upon an ancient 
and honourable friend of mine, whom I found di- 
verting his (then ſolitary) retirement with the Latin 
original of this tranſlation, which (being out of 

print) 1 had never ſeen before: when I looked 
upon it, I ſaw that it had formerly paſſed through 
two learned hands, not without approbation; which 
were Ben Jonſon and Sir Kenelm Digby; but I 

found it (where I ſhall never find myſelf) in the 

| ſervice of a better maſter, the Earl of Briſtol, of 

| whom I ſhall ſay no more; for I love not to im- 

prove the honour of the living, by impairing that 
of the dead; and my own profeſſion hath taught me 
not to erect new ſuperſtructures upon an old ruin. 

He was pleaſed to recommend it to me for my com- 
panion at the Wells, where I liked the entertam- 
ment it gave me ſo well, that I undertook to redeem 
it from an obſolete Engliſh diſguiſe, wherein an old 
Monk had cloathed it, and to make as becoming © - 
new veſt for it as I could, 

The author was a perſon of aualies | in Italy, his name Y 
Mancini, which family matched ſince with the ſiſter 
of Cardinal Mazarine; he was contemporary to 

Petr: arch, and Mengen. and not long before Tor- 

F CO 8 2 e quato 
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quato Taſſo; which ſhews that the age they lived 


in was not ſo unlearned as that which Preceded, or ; 
that which followed. 1 
The author wrote upon the four Cardinal Wines; but T 
I have tranſlated only the two firſt, not to turn the | N 
kindneſs I intended to him into an injury; for the | 80 
two laſt are little more than repetitions and recitals 1 
of the firſt; and (to make a juſt excuſe for hin) I N 
they could not well be otherwiſe, ſince the two laſt | by 
virtues are but deſcendants from the firſt; Prudence | vt 
being the true mother of Temperance, and true | A 

-V —— the child of Ps. : 

1 1 SDOM” s firſt progreſs is, to take a view - i 
What's decent or indecent, falſe or true, . 

He 5 OR prudent, who can ſeparate _ * 
Honeſt from vile, and ſtill adhere to that; 
Their difference to meaſure, and to reach, W 

| Reaſon well re&ify'd muſt nature teach. w 
And theſe high ſerutinies are ſubjects fit 1 
For man's all- ſearching and enquiring wit; W 
That ſearch of knowledge did from Adam flow; Tc 
Who wants it, yet abhors his wants to ſhow. _ Nc 
Wiſdom of what herſelf approves, makes choice, N 
Nor is led captive by the common voice. Ne 
Clear-ſighted Reaſon Wiſdom's judgment leads, pa 
And Senle, her vaſſal, in her footſteps treads. , 


That thou to Truth the perfect way may'ſt know, 
To thee all her ſpecific forms I'll ſhow ; >. 


He 
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He that the way to honeſty will learn, 
Firſt what 's to be avoided muſt diſcern, 


Thyſelf from flattering ſelf- conceit defend, 
Nor what thou doſt not know, to know pretend. 
Some ſecrets deep in abſtruſe darkneſs lie; 

To ſearch them thou wilt need a piercing eye. : 
Nor raſhly therefore to ſuch things aſſent, 
Which undeceiv'd, thou after may'ſt repent; 
Study and time in theſe muſt thee inſtruct, 

And others old experience may conduR. 

Wiſdom herſelf her ear doth often lend 

To counſel offer'd by a faithful friend. 

in equal ſcales two doubtful matters lay, 
Thou may*ſt chuſe ſafely that which moſt doth weighz 


Tis not ſecure, this place or that to guard, 


If any other entrance ſtand unbarr'd; 

He that eſcapes the ſerpent's teeth may fail, 

If he himſelf ſecures not from his tail. 
Who faith, who could ſuch ill events expeR ? 


With ſhame on his own counſels doth reflect. | 


Moſt in the world doth ſelf-conceit deceive, | 
Who juſt and good, whate'er they act, believe; 

To their wills wedded, to their errors flaves, 

No man (like them) they think himſelf behaves. 
This ſtiff-neck'd pride nor art nor force can bend, 25 
Nor high- flown hopes to Reaſon's lure deſcend. 
Fathers ſometimes their children's faults regard 
With pleaſure, and their crimes with gifts reward. 
II painters, when they draw, and poets write, 


Virgil and Titian (ſelf-admiring) flight; 
R 3 Then 


Without which ſlow advice is little worth. 
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Then al they do, like gold and pearl appears, 
And other actions are but dirt to theirs. 
They that ſo highly think themſelves above 
All other men, themſelves can only love; 
Reaſon and virtue, all that man can boaſt 
O'er other creatures, in thoſe brutes are loſt. 
| Obſerve (if thee this fatal error touch, 
Thou to thyſelf contributing too much) 
'Thoſe who are generous, humble, juſt, and wiſe, 
Who not their gold, nor themſelves idolize; 
To form thyſelf by their example learn 
(For many eyes can more than one n * 
But yet beware of counſels when too full, 
Number makes long diſputes and graveneſs dull; 
Though their advice be good, their counſe] wiſe, 
Vet length ſtill loſes opportunities: 
Debate deſtroys diſpatch; as fruits we ſee 
Rot, when they hang too long upon the tree; 
In vain that huſbandman his ſeed doth ſow, 
If he his crop not in due ſeaſon mow. 
A general ſets his army in array CEE 
In vain, unleſs he fight, and win the day. 
Ts virtuous action that muſt praiſe bring forth, 
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Vet they who give good counſel, praiſe Atte, 
Though in the active part they cannot ſerve: 

In action, learned counſellors their age, 
Perofeſſion, or diſeaſe, forbids t' engage. 
Nor to philoſophers is praiſe deny'd, 
 Vhoſe wiſe inſtructions aſter- ages guide; 
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yet vainly moſt their age in ſtudy ſpend ; 
No end of writing books, and to no end: 
Beating their brains for ſtrange and hidden things, 
Whoſe knowledge, nor delight nor profit brings 
Themſelves with doubt both day and night perplex, 
Nor gentle reader pleaſe, or teach, but ven. 
Books ſhould to one of theſe four ends conduce, 
For wiſdom, piety, delight, or uſe. 
What need we gaze upon the ſpangled ſky ? 
Or into matter's hidden cauſes pry ? 
To deſcribe every city, ſtream, or hill 
T th? world, our fancy with vain arts to fill? 
What is 't to hear a ſophiſter, that pleads, 
Who by the ears the deceiv'd audience leads? 
If we were wiſe, theſe things we ſhould not mind, 
But more delight in eaſy matters find. 
Learn to live well, that thou may'ſt die fo too; ; 
To hve and die 1s all we have to do: 
The way (if no digreſſion 's made) is even, 
And free acceſs, if we but aſk, is given. 
Then ſeek to know thoſe things which make us bleſt, 
And having found them, lock them in thy breaſt; 
Enquiring then the way, go on, nor ſlack, 
But mend thy pace, nor think of going back. 
Some their whole age in theſe enquiries waſte, 
And die like fools before one ſtep they *ve paſt; 
'Tis ſtrange to know the way, and not t' advance, 
That knowledge is far worſe than ignorance. 
The learned teach, but what they teach, not do; 
And ſtanding full themſelves, make others go. 

R4 In 
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In vain on ſtudy time away we throw, 

When we forbear to act the things we know, 
The foldier that philoſopher well blam'd, _ 
Who long and loudly in the ſchools declaim'd; 
Tell (ſaid the ſoldier) venerable fir, 

Why all theſe words, this clamour, and this ſtir? 
Why do diſputes in wrangling ſpend the day? 
Whilſt one ſays only yea, and tVother nay, 
Oh, ſaid the doctor, we for wiſdom toil'd, 


8 For which none toils too much: the ſoldier ſmil'd; | 


You're grey and old, and to ſome pious uſe 
This maſs of treaſure you ſhould now reduce : 
But you your ſtore have hoarded in ſome bank, 
For which the infernal ſpirits ſhall you thank. 
| Let what thou learneſt be by practice ſhown, 


*Tis ſaid that wiſdom's children make her known. 


What 's good doth open to th' enquirer and, 
And itſelf offers to th' accepting hand; _ 
All things by order and true meaſures done, 
Wiſdom will end, as well as ſhe begun. 

Let early care thy main concerns ſecure, _ 
Things of leſs moment may delays endure : 
Men do not for their ſervants firſt prepare, 
And of their wives and children quit the care; 


Yet when we re ſick, the doctor 's fetcht in haſte, 


Leaving our great concernment to the laſt. 
When we are well, our hearts are only ſet 

(Which way we care not) to be rich or great: 
What ſhall become of all that we have got? 
We only know that us it follows not; 
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And what a trifle is a moment's breath, 
Laid in the ſcale with everlaſting death ! 

What 's time, when on eternity we think ? 

A thouſand ages in that ſea muſt fink ; 

Time 's nothing but a word, a million 

s full as far from infinite as one. 

o whom thou much doſt owe, thou much muſt pay, 
Think on the debt again th' accompting-day ; 
God, who to thee reaſon and knowledge lent, 

Will aſk how theſe two talents have been ſpent. 
Let not low pleaſures thy high reaſon blind, 

He's mad, that ſeeks what no man e'er could find. 
Why ſhould we fondly pleaſe our ſenſe, wherein 
Beaſts us exceed, nor feel the ſtings of fin ? 
What thoughts man's reaſon better can become, D 
Than th' expectation of his welcome home ? 
Lords of the world have but for life their leaſe, 
And that too (if the leſſor pleaſe) muſt ceaſe. 
Death cancels nature's bonds, but for our deeds 
(That debt firſt paid) a ſtrict account ſucceeds ; | 
If here not clear'd, no ſuretyſhip can bail = 
Condemned debtors from th' eternal gaol. 

Chriſt's blood 's our balſam; if that cure us here, 
Him, when our judge, we ſhall not find ſevere; 
His joke is eaſy when by us embrac'd, 

But loads and galls, if on our necks ' tis call. 

Be juſt in all thy actions; ; and if join'd 

With thoſe that are not, never change thy mind: 
f aught obſtruct thy courſe, yet ſtand not ſtill, 
But wind about, till you have topp'd the hill; 
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To the ſame end men ſeveral paths may tread, 
As many doors into one temple lead; 

And the ſame hand into a fiſt may cloſe, 

Which inſtantly a palm expanded ſhows ; 


juſtice and faith never forſake the wiſe, 


Vet may occaſion put him in diſguiſe; 

Not turning like the wind, but if the ſlate 

Of things muſt change, he is not obſtinatez; _ 
Things paſt, and future, with the preſent weighs, 


Dor creculous of what vain rumour ſays. 


Few things by wiſdom are at firſt believ'd; 
An eaſy ear deceives, and is deceiv'd: 
For many truths have often paſt for lies, 


And lies as often put on truth's diſguiſe: 
As flattery too oft like friendſhip ſhows, _ 


So them who ſpeak plain truth we think our foes. 


Ma quick reply to dubious queſtions make, 


Suſpence and caution ſtill prevent miſtake. 
When any great deſign thou doſt intend, 
Think on the means, the manner, and the end: 
All great concernments muſt delays endure; 
Raſhneſs and haſte make all things unſecure; 
And if uncertain thy pretenſions be, 

Stay till fit time wear out uncertainty z 

But if to unjuſt things thou doſt pretend, 


on they begin let thy pretenſions end. 


Let thy diſcourſe be ſuch, that thou may'ſt give 

Profit to others, or from them receive : 
Inftru the ignorant; to thoſe that live 

Under thy care, good rules and patterns give; 2 

Sy EE = Wor 
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Nor is 't the leaſt of virtues, to relieve 

Thoſe whom afflictions or oppreſſions grieve. 
Commend but ſparingly whom thou doſt love: 

But leſs condemn whom thou doſt not approve; 

Thy friend, like flattery, too much praiſe doth wrong, 
And too ſharp cenfure ſhews an evil tongue: 

But let inviolate truth be always dear 

To thee; e'en be fore friendſhip, truth prefer. 

Than what thou mean'it to give, ſtill promiſe leſs: 
Hold faſt thy power thy promiſe to increaſe. 

Look forward what 's to come, and back what 's paſt, 
Thy life will be with praiſe and prudence grac'd: 
What loſs or gain may follow, thou may'ſt gueſs, 


Thou then wilt be ſecure of the ſucceſs ; 


Yet be not always on affairs intent, 

But let thy thoughts be eaſy and unbent : 

When our minds eyes are diſengag'd and free, 
They clearer, farther, and diſtinctly ſee ; 

They quicken ſloth, perplexities untie, 

Make roughneſs ſmooth, and hardneſs mollify ; | 
And though our hands from labour are releas'd, 
Yet our minds find (ev*n when we ſleep) no reſt. 
Search not to find how other men offend, 

But by that glaſs thy own offences mend; 

Still ſeek to learn, yet care not much from whom, 


(So it be learning) or from whence it come. 


Of thy own actions others judgments learn; 
Often by ſmall, great matters we diſcern: 
Youth, what man's age is like to be, doth ſhow ; 
We may our ends by our beginnings know. 


Let 
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Let none direct thee what to do or ſay, 
Till thee thy judgment of the matter ſway; 
Let not the pleaſing many thee delight. 1 
Firſt judge, if thoſe whom thou doſt pleaſe, judge right N 
Search not to find what lies too deeply hid, 
Nor to know things, whoſe knowledge is forbid; 
Nor climb on pyramids, which thy head turn round 
Standing, and whence no ſafe deſcent is found: 
In vain his nerves and faculties he ſtrains 
To riſe, whoſe raiſing unſecure remains: 
They whom deſert and favour forwards thruſt, 
Are wiſe, when they their meaſures can adjuſt, 
When well at eaſe, and happy, live content, 
And then conſider why that life was lent; 
When wealthy, ſhow thy wiſdom not to be 
To wealth a ſervant, but make wealth ſerve thee. 


Though all alone, yet nothing think or do, 


Which nor a witneſs nor a judge might know. 

The higheſt hill is the moſt ſlippery place, 

And Fortune mocks us with a ſmiling face. 
And her unſteady hand hath often plac'd 

Men in high power, but ſeldom holds them faſt; 
| Againſt her then her forces Prudence joins, 

And to the golden mean herſelf confines, 

More in proſperity 1 15 reaſon toſt, = 
Than ſhips in ſtorms, their helms and anchors loſt: 
| Before fair gales not all our fails we bear, 

But with ſide winds into ſafe harbours ſteer; 

More ſhips in calms on a deceitful coaſt, 

Or unſcen rocks, than in high ſtorms are loſt, 
e eee 
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Who caſts out threats and frowns, no man deceives, 
Time for reſiſtance and defence he gives; 
But flattery ſtill in ſugar'd words betrays, 
And poiſon in high-taſted meats conveys; | 
$& Fortune's ſmiles unguarded man ſurprize, 
But when ſhe frowns, he arms, and her defies. 


OF JUSTICE. 


IS the firſt ſanction nature gave to man, 
Each other to aſſiſt in what they can; 

Juſt or unjuſt, this law for ever ſtands, 

All things are good by law which ſhe commands ; Ih 

The firſt ſtep, man towards Chriſt muſt juſtly live, 

Who t' us himſelf, and all we have, did give; 

In vain doth man the name of juſt expect, 

If his devotions he to God neglect; 

do muſt we reverence God, as firſt to know 

Juſtice from him, not from ourſelves, doth flow; 

God thoſe accepts, who to mankind are friends, 

Whoſe juſtice far as their own power extends; ; 

In that they imitate the power divine, 

The ſun alike on good and bad doth ſhine ; 

And he that doth no good, although no ill, 

Does not the office of the juſt fulfil. 

Virtue doth man to virtuous actions ſteer, 

"Tis not enough that he ſhould vice forbear ; ; 

We live not only for ourſelves to care, 
hilt they that want it are deny'd their ſhare, 

0 Wiſe 
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Wiſe plato ſaid, the world with men was ſtor' d, 
That ſuccour each to other might afford; 

Nor are thoſe ſuccours to one ſort confin'd, 
But ſeveral parts to ſeveral men conſign'd 

He that of his own ſtores no part can give, 


May with his counſel or his hands relieve. 


If fortune make thee powerful, give defence 
*Gainfſt fraud, and force, to naked i innocence: 
And when our juſtice doth her tributes pay, 
Method and order muſt direct the way: 
Firſt to our God we muſt with reverence bow; _ 
The ſecond honour to our prince we owe; 
Next to wives, parents, children, fit reſpect, 
And to our friends and kindred we direct: 
Then we muſt thoſe who groan beneath the 7 8 55 
Of age, diſeaſe, or want, commiſetate: 
Mongſt thoſe whom honeſt lives can recommend, 
Our juſtice more compaſſion ſhould extend; 
To ſuch, who thee in fone diftreſs did aid, 
Thy debt of thanks with intereſt ſhould be paid: 
As Heſiod ſings, ſpread waters o'er thy field, 
And a moſt juſt and glad increaſe *twill yield. 
But yet take heed, leſt doing good to one, 
Miſchief and wrong be to another done 
Such moderation with thy bounty 3 join, 
That thou may'ſt nothing give, that is not thine: 
That liberality 's but caſt away, 
Which makes us borrow what we cannot pay : 
And no acceſs to wealth let rapine bring; 
Do nothing that *s unjuſt, to be a king, 


5 8 Juſtice | 
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ſultice muſt be from violence exempt, 
But fraud 's her only object of contempt. 
Fraud in the fox, force in the lion dwells; 1 
But juſtice both from human hearts expels; 
But he 's the greateſt monſter (without doubt) 
Who is a wolf within, a ſheep without. 
Nor only ill injurious actions are, 
But evil words and ſlanders bear their ſhare. 
Truth juſtice loves, and truth injuſtice fears, 
Truth above all things a juſt man reveres: 
Though not by oaths we God to witneſs call, 
He ſees and hears, and ftill remembers all; 

And yet our atteſtations we may wreſt, _ 
Sometimes to make the truth more manifeſt ; 
If by a lye a man preſerve his faith, 
He pardon, leave, and abſolution hath ; 

Or if I break my promiſe, which to thee 

Would bring no good, but prejudice to me. 

All things committed to thy truſt conceal, 

Nor what 's forbid by any means reveal. 
Expreſs thyſelf in plain, not doubtful words, 
That ground for quarrels or diſputes affords : 


S — 


Unleſs thou find occaſion, hold thy tongue; . ; 
Thyſelf or others, careleſs talk may wrong. „„ ö 
When thou art called into public power, %%% 


And when a crowd of ſuitors throng thy door, 

be ſure no great offenders *ſcape their doome; 

Small praiſe from lenity and remiſſneſs comes: 

Crimes pardon'd, others to thoſe crimes invite, 
ut lookers-on ſevere examples fright ; : 
e : When 
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When by a pardon'd murderer blood is ſpilt, 
The judge that pardon'd hath the greateſt guilt ; 
Who accuſe rigour, make a groſs miſtake; 
One criminal pardon'd may an hundred make: 
When juſtice on offenders is not done, 

Law, government, and commerce, are o erthrown; | 
As beſieg'd traitors with the foe conſpire, 
* unlock the gates, and ſet the town on fire. 
Vet left the puniſhment th' offence exceed, 
Juſtice with weight and meaſure muſt proceed: 
Vet when pronouncing ſentence, ſeem not glad, 

Such ſpectacles, though they are juſt, are fad; 

Though what thou doſt, thou ought'ſt not to Le 

Vet human bowels cannot but relent: 

Rather than all muſt ſuffer, ſome muſt die ; FED 

Yet nature muſt condole their miſery. 

And yet, if many equal guilt involve, 

Thou may'ſt not theſe condemn, and thoſe abſolve. 
Juſtice, when equal ſcales ſhe holds, is blind, 

Nor cruelty, nor mercy, change her mind ; 
When ſome eſcape for that which others die, 
Mercy to thoſe, to theſe is cruelty. 

A fine and ſlender net the ſpider WEAVES, 
Which little and light animals receives; 

And if ſhe catch a common bee or fly, 

They with a piteous groan and murmur die; 

But if a waſp or hornet ſhe entrap, 

They tear her cords like Sampſon, a and eſcape 3 

So like a fly the poor offender dies; 

But, like the waſp, the rich eſcapes and flies. 
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Do not, if one but hghtly thee offend, 


The puniſhment beyond the crime extend; 
Or after warning the offence forget; 

So God himſelf our failings doth remit. 
Expect not more from ſervants than is juſt, 
Reward them well, if they obſerve their truſt; 


Nor them with cruelty or pride invade, 


Since God and nature them our brothers made; 
If his offence be great, let that ſuffice; 


If light, forgive, for no man 's always wiſe. 


Vol. IX, | 8 = HE 
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THE PROGRESS OF LEARNING, | 
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My early Miſtreſs, now my ancient Muſe, 
That ftrong Circæan liquor ceaſe t' infuſe, 
Wherewith thou didſt intoxicate my youth, 
Now ſtoop with diſ-inchanted wings to truth; 

As the dove's flight did guide Zneas, now 
May thine conduct me to the golden bough ; 
Tell (like a tall old oak) how learning ſhoots 

To heaven her branches, and to hell her roots. 


= Wi. God from earth form'd Adam in the eaſt, f e 


He his own image on the clay impreſt; : Or 

As ſubjects then the whole creation came, I: 
And from their natures Adam them did name; "bY 
Not from experience (for the world was new), _ Ne 
He only from their cauſe their natures Knew. : Th 
Had memory been loſt with innocence, by 
We had not known the ſentence, nor th” offence ; ; Gp 
Twas his chief puniſhment to keep i in ſtore By 
The fad remembrance what he was before; 5 ve 
And though th offending part felt mortal pain, 0 
es: » 8 part its Knowledge did retain. 3 W. 
After the flood, arts to Chaldæa fell, n 
The father of the faithful there did dwell, br 
Who both their parent and inſtructor was; 4 Pri 
From thence did learning into Ægypt paſs: 3 90 


Moſes 
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Moſes in all th? Agyptian arts was ſkill'd, 

When heavenly power that choſen veſſel fll'd; 
And we to his high inſpiration owe, 

That what was done before the flood, we know. 
From Zgypt, arts their progreſs made to enn, 
Wrapt in the fable of the golden fleece. 

Moſæus firſt, then Orpheus, civilize 

Mankind, and gave the world their deities ; . 

To many gods they taught devotion, 

Which were the diſtinct faculties of one 

u Eternal Cauſe, in their immortal lines, 

© Vas taught, and poets were the firſt divines : 

God Moſes firſt, then David did inſpire, _ "> 
To compoſe anthems for his heavenly quire; 

To th' one the ſtyle of friend he did i impart, 

On th? other ſtamp the likeneſs of his heart: 
And Moſes, in the old original, 

Even God the poet of the world doth call. 

Next thoſe old Greeks, Pythagoras did riſe, 
Then Socrates, whom th' oracle call'd wile ; 

The divine Plato moral virtue ſhews, 

Then his diſciple Ariſtotle roſe, _ 

Who nature's ſecrets to the world did teach, 

let that great ſoul our noveliſts impeack ; 
Too much manuring fill'd that field with weeds, 
Vile ſects, like locuſts, did deſtroy the ſeeds ; 
The tree of knowledge, blaſted by diſputes, 
Iroduces ſapleſs leaves inſtead of fruit | | 
'roud Greece all nations elſe barbarians held, | 
J boaſting her learning all the world excell'd, 
5 3 Eos . 8 2 Flying 
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Flying from thence, to Italy it came, 
And to the realm of Naples gave the name, 
Till both their nation and their arts did come 
A welcome trophy to triumphant Rome; 
Then whereſoe'er her conquering eagles fled, 
Arts, learning, and civility were ſpread ; ; 
And as in this our microcoſm, the heart 


Heat, ſpirit, motion, gives to every part; 


So Rome's victorious influence did diſperſe | 
All her own virtues through the univerſe, 

Here ſome digreſſion I muſt make, t' accuſe 
Thee, my forgetful and ingrateful Muſe : 
Couldſt thou from Greece to Latium take thy fight, 
And not to thy great anceſtor do right? 

I can no more believe old Homer blind, 


- Than thoſe, who ſay the ſun hath never ſhin'd ; 


The age wherein he liv'd was dark, but he 
Could not want fight, who taught the world to ſee: 
They who Minerva from Jove's head derive, 
Might make old Homer's ſkull the Muſes' hive 4 
And from his brain, that Helicon diſtil, | 
Whoſe racy liquor did his offspring fill. 
Nor old Anacreon, Heſiod, Theocrite, 
Muſt we forget, nor Pindar's lofty flight. 
Old Homer's ſoul, at laſt from Greece reur'd, - 

In Italy the Mantuan ſwain _ : 
When great Auguſtus made war's tempeſts ceaſe, 
His halycon days brought forth the arts of peace; 

He ſtill in his triumphant chariot ſhines, 

By Horace drawn, and Virgil's mighty lines, 

of Rs 5 e 
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Twas certainly myſterious that the “ name 

Of prophets and of poets is the ſame; 

What the Tragedian + wrote, the late ſucceſs 
Declares was inſpiration, and not gueſs : 

As dark a truth that author did unfold, 

As oracles or prophets e'er foretold : _ 

« At laſt the ocean ſhall unlock t the bound 

« Of things, and a new world by Tiphys found, 

« Then ages far remote ſhall underſtand _ 

« The iſle of Thule is not the fartheſt land.“ 

Sure God, by theſe diſcoveries, did deſign 

That his clear light through all the world ſhould ſhine, 

But the obſtruction from that diſcord ſprings 


The prince of darkneſs made *twixt Chriſtian kings; BY 85 


That peaceful age with happineſs to crown, 
From heaven the Prince of Peace himſelf came down; * 
Then the true Sun of Knowledge firſt appear d,. 
And the old dark myſterious clouds were clear'd, 
The heavy cauſe of th? old accurſed flood 

Sunk in the ſacred deluge of his blood, 

His paſſion, man from his firſt fall redeem'd ; 
Once more to paradiſe reſtor'd we ſeem'd; 
Satan himſelf was bound, till th' iron chain 

Our pride did break, and let him looſe again. 
Still the old ſting remain'd, and man began 

To tempt the ſerpent, as he tempted man; 
Then hell ſends forth her furies, Avarice, Pride, 
F raud, Diſcord, F orce, Hypocriſy, their guide, 


e S. Vates, 7 Seneca. t The prophecy. 5 
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Though the foundation on a rock were laid, 
The church was undermin'd, and then betray'd; 
Though the apoſtles theſe events foretold, 
Vet even the ſhepherd did devour the fold: 

The fiſher to convert the world began, 

The pride convincing of vain-glorious man; 
But ſoon his followers grew a ſovereign lord, 
And Peter's keys exchang'd for Peter's ſword, 

Which ſtill maintains for his adopted fon 

Vaſt patrimonies, though himſelf. had none; 

Wreſting the text to the old giants“ ſenſe, 

That heaven, once more, muſt ſuffer violence. 


| Then ſubtle doctors ſcriptures made their prize, 
Caſuiſts, like cocks, ſtruck out each other's 251 3 


Then dark diſtinctions reaſon's light * d, 


And into atoms truth anatomiz'd. 


Then Mahomet's creſcent, by our feuds + 
Blaſted the learn'd remainders of the eaſt : 

That project, when from Greece to Rome it: came, 
Made mother ignoraace devotion's dame; 


Then, he whom Lucifer's own pride did ſwell, 


His faithful emiſſary, roſe from hel! 

Io poſſeſs Peter's chair, that Hildebrand, 

Whoſe fqot on mitres, then on crowns did ſtand, 
And before that exalted idol, all 

| (Whom we call Gods on earth) did proftrate fall 

Then darkneſs Europe's face did overſpread, 
From lazy cells, where ſuperſtition bred, _ 
Which, link'd with blind obedience, ſo encreaſt, 
That the whole world, ſome ages, they oppreſt; 


Till 
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Till through thoſe clouds the ſan of knowledge brake, 
And Europe from her lethargy did wake; _ 
Then firſt our monarchs were acknowledg'd here, 
That they their churches? nurſing fathers were. 
When Lucifer no longer could advance 
His works on the falſe ground of 1gnorance, 
New arts he tries, and new defigns he lays, 
Then his well- ſtudy'd maſter-piece he plays; 
Loyola, Luther, Calvin he inſpires, 
And kindles with infernal flames their fires, 
Sends their forerunner (conſcious of th' event) 
Printing, his moſt pernicious inſtrument! 
Wild controverſy then, which long had ſlept, 
Into the preſs from ruin'd cloyſters leapt ; ; 
No longer by implicit faith we err, 
_ Whilſt every man's his own interpreter ; 
No more conducted now by Aaron's rod, 
Lay elders, from their ends create their God; 
But ſeven wiſe men the ancient world did know, 
We ſcarce know ſeven who think themſelves not ſo. 
When man learn'd undefil'd religion, 
We were commanded to be all as one; 
Fiery diſputes that union have calcin'd, 
Almoſt as many minds as men we find, 
And when that flame finds combuſtible earth, 
Thence fatuzs fires and meteors take their birth, 
| Legions of ſets and inſects come in throngs ; 
To name them all would tire a hundred tongues. 
So were the centaurs of Ixion's race, 
Who a bright cloud for Juno did embrace; ; 
S 4 And 
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And fuck the monſters of Chimæra- s kind, 
L.ions before, and dragons were behind. 
Then from the claſhes between popes and kings, 
Debate, like {parks from flints? colliſion, ſprings: 
As Jove's loud thunder-bolts were forg'd by heat, 
'The like our Cyclops on their anvils beat ; 
All the rich mines of learning ranſack'd are, 
To furniſh ammunition for this war: | 
Uncharitable zeal our reaſon whets, 
And double edges on our paſſions ſets ; 
Tis the moſt certain ſign the world's accurſt, 
That the beſt things corrupted, are the worſt ; 
_ Twas the corrupted light of knowledge, hurPd 
25 Sin, death, and ignorance, o'er all the world; 
That ſun like this (from which our ſight we have) 7 
| _ Gaz'd on too long, reſumes the light he gave; 
And when thick miſts of doubts obſcure his beams, 
Our guide is error, and our viſions dreams; ; 
*Twas no falſe heraldry, when madneſs drew 
Her pedigree from thoſe who too much knew; 
Who in deep mines for hidden knowledge toils, 
Like guns ober- charg'd, breaks, miſſes, or recoils; 
When ſubtle wits have ſpun their thread too fine, 
Tis weak and fragile like Arachne's line: 
True piety, without ceſſation toſt 
Buy theories, the practic part is loſt, 
And like a ball bandy'd *twixt pride and wit, 
Rather than yield, both ſides the prize will quit; 
Then whilſt his foe each gladiator foils, 
The atheiſt looking on, enjoys the ſpoils. 


Through 
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Through ſeas of knowledge we our courſe advance, 
Diſcovering ſtill new worlds of ignorance; ; 
And theſe diſcoveries make us all confeſs 

That ſublunary ſcience is but gueſs, 

Matters of fact to man are only known, 

And what ſeems more is mere opinion; 

The ſtanders-by ſee clearly this event, 

All parties ſay they 're ſure, yet all diſſent; 

With their new hight our bold inſpectors preſs. 
Like Cham, to ſhew their father's nakedneſs, 

By whoſe example, after-ages may 

Diſcover, we more naked are than they ; 

All human wiſdom, to divine, is folly ; 

This truth, the wiſeſt man made melancholy; : 
Hope, or belief, or gueſs, gives ſome relief, 

But to be ſure we are deceiv'd, brings grief: 
Who thinks his wife is virtuous, though not ſo, 

Is pleas'd, and patient, till the truth he know. 
Our God, when heaven and earth he did create, 
Form'd man, who ſhould of both participate 
If our lives motions theirs muſt imitate, 

Our knowledge, like our blood, muſt circulate. 
When, like a bridegroom from the eaſt, the ſun 
Sets forth, he thither, whence he came, doth run; 
Into earth's ſpungy veins the ocean ſinks, 
Thoſe rivers to repleniſh which he drinks ; 
So learning, which from reaſon's fountain ſprings, 
Back to the ſource, ſome ſecret channel brings. 
*Tis happy when our ſtreams of knowledge flow 
Jo fill their banks, but not to overthrow. 
4 
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CF 0 LD AUK. 
-CATA SCIPIO, LELIUS, 


| $C1PIO T O CAT 0, 


1 Withwiſdom, nothing makes them more renown'd, 


Than that thoſe years, which others think extreme, | 


Nor to yourſelf, nor us uneaſy ſeem ; 
Under which weight moſt, like th? old giants, groan, 
| When Etna on their backs by Jove was thrown. 


Caro. What you urge, Scipio, from right reaſon flows; 


All parts of age ſeem burthenſome to thoſe | 


Who virtue's and true wiſdom's happineſs 


Cannot diſcern; but they who thoſe poſleſs, 
In what 's impos'd by nature find no grief, 
Of which our age is (next our death) the At 

Which though all equally deſire t' obtain, 

Vet when they have obtain'd it, they complain; 

uch our inconſtancies and follies are, 

WMe fay it ſteals upon us unaware : 
Our want of reaſoning theſe falſe meaſures makes, 
Youth runs to age, as childhood youth o'ertakes. 
How much more grievous would our lives appear, 


To reach th' eighth hundred, than the eightieth year? | 


Of what, in that long ſpace of time hath paſt, 
To foolith age will no remembrance laſt. 

My age's conduct when you ſeem t' admire, 
(Which that it may deſerve, I much deſire) 


HOUGH all the cena of your life are We | 
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"Tis my firſt rule, on nature, as my guide 

Appointed by the Gods, I have rely'd; 

And nature (which all acts of life deſigns) 

Not like ill poets, in the laſt declines : 

But ſome one part muſt be the laſt of all, | 

Which, like ripe fruits, muſt either rot, or fall, 

And this from nature muſt be gently borne, 

Elſe her (as. giants did the Gods) we ſcorn. 

LI. But, fir, tis Scipio's and my defire, 

Since to long life we gladly would aſpire, 

That from your grave inſtructions we might hear, 

How we, like you, may this great burthen bear. 

| Car. This I reſolv'd before, but now ſhall do 

With great delight, ſince *tis requir'd by you. 
LL. If to yourſelf it will not tedious prove, 

Nothing in us a greater joy can move, 

That as old travellers the young inſtruct, 

Your long, our ſhort experience may conduct. 
Car. Tis true (as the old proverb doth relate) 

Equals with equals often congregate. 

Two conſuls (who in years my equals were) 

When ſenators, lamenting I did hear, 

That age from them had all their pleaſures torn, 

And them their former ſuppliants now ſcorn : = 

They, what is not to be accus'd, accuſe, 

Not others, but themſelves their age abuſe ; 

Liſe this might me concern, and all my friends, 

Whoſe chearful age, with honour, youth attends, 

Joy'd that from pleaſure's ſlavery they are free, 

And all reſpects due to their age they ſee. 


| 
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In its true colours this complaint appears 

The ill effect of manners, not of years; 

For on their life no grievous burthen lies, 

Who are well-natur'd, temperate, and wiſe; 

But an inhuman and ill-temper'd mind, 

Not any eaſy part in life can find. 

LI. This I believe; yet others may diſpute, 

Their age (as yours) can never bear ſuch fruit 
Of honour, wealth, and power, to make them ſweet, | 
Not every one ſuch happineſs can meet. 


Car. Some weight your argument, my Lælius, bears, J 


But not ſo much as at firſt ſight appears. 


This anſwer by Themiſtocles was made, 


(When a Seriphian thus did him upbraid, | 
Jou thoſe great honours to your country owe, 
Not to yourſelf) — Had I at Seripho 


| Been born, ſuch honour I had never ſeen, 


Nor you, if an Athenian you had been: 

So age, cloath'd in indecent poverty, 

To the moſt prudent cannot eaſy be; 
But to a fool, the greater his eſtate, 
The more unealy is his age's weight. 

Age's chief arts, and arms, are to grow wiſe, 
_ Virtue to know, and known to exerciſe ; 
All juſt returns to age then virtue makes, 

Nor her in her extremity forſakes ; 
The ſweeteſt cordial we receive at laſt, 
Is conſcience of our virtuous actions paſt. 
I (when a youth) with reverence did look 
On Quintus Fabius, who Tarentum took; 
. Yet 
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Yet in his age ſuch chearfulneſs was ſeen, 

As if his years and mine had equal been; 

His gravity was mixt with gentleneſs, 

Nor had his age made his good-humour leſs ; 
Then was he well in years (the ſame that he 
Was conſul, that of my nauvity) 

(A ftripling then) in his fourth conſulate 

On him at Capua I in arms did wait. 

| five years after at Tarentum wan 

The quzftorſhip, and then our love began; ; 

And four years after, when I prætor was, 

He pleaded, and the Cincian law did paſs, 
With uſeful diligence he us'd t* engage, 

Yet with the temperate arts of patient age 

He breaks fierce Hannibal's inſulting heats; 
Of which exploits thus our friend Ennius treats, 
He by delay reſtor'd the commonwealth, 

Nor preferr'd rumour before Pr health. 


THE ARGUMENT, 


cc hen 1 reflect on age, I find there are 

« Four cauſes, which its miſery declare. 

« 1. Becauſe our body's ſtrength it much i impairs : "PR 

J © 2. That it takes off our minds from great affairs: 

© 3, Next, that our ſenſe of pleaſure it deprives : 
4. Laſt, that approaching death attends our lives. 
Of all thefe ſeveral cauſes I Il diſcourſe, 
„And then of each, in order, weigh the force.“ 


THE. 
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THE FIRST PART. 


HE old from ſuch affairs is only freed, | 
Which vigorous youth, and ſtrength of body need; 9 
But to more high affairs our age is lent, ; 
Moſt properly when heats of youth are ſpent. 
Did Fabius, and your father Scipio 
(Whoſe daughter my ſon married), nothing do? 
Fabricu, Coruncani, Curii; 
Whoſe courage, counſel, and authority, © 
The Roman commonwealth reſtor'd, did boat” , 
Nor Appius, with whoſe ſtrength his ſight was loſt, | 
Who when the ſenate was to peace inclin'd — 
With Pyrrhus, ſhew'd his reaſon was not blind. | 
Whither 's our courage and our wiſdom come? 
When Rome itſelf conſpires the fate of Rome. 
The reſt with ancient gravity and ſkill 
He ſpake (for his oration 's extant ſtill.) 
?Tis ſeventeen years ſince he had conſul been 
The ſecond time, and there were ten between ? 
Therefore their argument 's of little force, 
Who age from great employments would divorce, 
As in a ſhip ſome climb the ſhrouds, t' unfold 
The fail, ſome ſweep the deck, ſome pump the hold; 
Whilſt he that guides the helm, employs his ſkill, 
And gives the law to them, by fitting ſtill. 
Great actions leſs from courage, ſtrength, and ſpeed, 
Than from wiſe counſels and commands, proceed; 


Thoſe 
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Thoſe arts age wants not, which to age belong, 
Not heat, but cold experience, makes us ſtrong. 
A conſul, tribune, general, I have been, 

All forts of war I have paſt through, and ſeen; 
And now grown old, I ſeem t' abandon it, 

Yet to the ſenate I preſcribe what 's fit. 

| every day *gainſt Carthage war proclaim, 
(For Rome's deſtruction hath been long her aim) 
Nor ſhall I ceaſe till I her rum ſee, 

Which triumph may the Gods deſign for thee; 
That Scipio may revenge his grandſire's ghoſt, 
Whoſe life at Cannæ with great honour loſt 

Is on record, nor had he weary' d been 

With age, if he an hundred years had ſeen, 

He had not us'd excurſions, ſpears, or darts, 7 
but counſel, order, and ſuch aged arts; 

Which, if our anceſtors had not retain'd, 

The ſenate's name our council had not gain 'd. 
The Spartans to their higheſt Magiſtrate 

The name of Elder did appropriate: 
Therefore his fame for ever ſhall remain, 

How gallantly Tarentum he did gain, 

With vigilant conduct, when that ſharp reply 
lle gave to Salinator, I ſtood by, 

Who to the caſtle fled, the town being loſt, 

Yet he to Maximus did vainly boaſt, 

Twas by my means Tarentum you cbtain'd; 
'Tis true, had you not loſt, I had not gain d. 
And as much honour on his gown did wait, 

| on his arms, in his fifth conſulate. 
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When his colleague Carvilius ſept aſide, 
The tribune of the people would divide 
To them the Gallic and the Picene field, 
Againſt the ſenate's will, he will not yield; 
When being angry, boldly he declares 
Thoſe things were acted under happy ftars, 
From which the commonwealth found good effects, 
But otherwiſe they came from bad aſpects. 
Many great things of Fabius I could tell, 

But his ſon's death did all the reſt excel; 

(His gallant fon, though young, had conſul born); 
His funeral oration I have ſeen 

Often; and when on that I turn my eyes, 

I all the old philoſophers deſpiſe. 

Though he in all the people's eyes ſeem'd great, 
Yet greater he appear'd in his retreet; 

When feaſting with his private friends at home, 

Such counſel, ſuch diſcourſe, from him did come, 
Such ſcience in his art of augury, 

No Roman ever was more learn'd than he; ; 
Knowledge of all things preſent and to come, 

| Remembering all the wars of ancient Rome, 

Nor only there, but all the world's beſide: 
Dying in extreme age, I propheſy'd _ 
That which 1s come to paſs, and did diſcern 
From his ſurvivors I could nothing learn. 
This long diſcourſe was bur to let you ſee, 
That his long life could not uneaſy be. 
Few like the Fabii or the Scipio s are 
Takers of cities, conquerors in war. 
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Yet others to like happy age arrive, 


Who modeſt, quiet, and with virtue live: 


Thus Plato writing his philoſophy, _ 
With honour after ninety years did die, 
Th' Athenian ftory writ at ninety-four 

By Iſocrates, who yet liv'd five years more; 
His maſter Gorgias at the hundredth year 
And ſeventh, not his ſtudies did forbear : 


And, aſk'd, why he no ſooner left the ſtage, 


Said, he ſaw nothing to accuſe old age. 

None but the fooliſh, who their lives abuſe, 
Age, of their own miſtakes and crimes, accuſe, 
All commonwealths (as by records is ſeen) 


As by age preſerv'd, by youth deſtroy'd have been. | 


When the tragedian Nævis did demand, 
Why did your commonwealth no longer ſtand ? 
Twas anſwer'd, that their ſenators were new, 


Fooliſh and young, and ſuch as nothing knew. 
Nature to youth hot raſhneſs doth diſpenſe, 


But with cold prudence age doth recompenſe; 
But age, *tis ſaid, will memory decay, 
So (if it be not exercis'd) it may; 
Or, if by nature it be dull and flow : 
Themiſtocles (when ag'd) the names did know 
Of all th' Athenians; and none grow fo old, 
Not to remember where they hid their gold. 
From age ſuch art of memory we learn, 
To forget nothing, which is our concern 
Their intereſt no prieſt nor ſorcerer 
Forgets, nor lawyer, nor philoſopher ; 

Vor. IX. 13 
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No anderflanding memory can want, 

Where wiſdom ſtudious induſtry doth plant. 
Nor does it only in the active live, 

But in the quiet and contemplative; 

When Sophocles (who plays when aged wot). 

Was by his ſons before the judges brought, 
| Becauſe he pay'd the Muſes ſuch reſpe&, 

His fortune, wife, and children to neglect; 
Almoſt condemn'd, he mov'd the judges thus, 
Hear, but inſtead of me, my Oedipus : 

The judges hearing with applauſe, at th' end 
Freed him, and faid, no fool ſuch lines had rend 
What poets and what orators can I 
Recount! what princes in philoſophy !_ 

Whoſe conſtant ſtudies with their age did ſtrive, 

Nor did they thoſe, though thoſe did them ſurvive. 


Old huſbandmen I at Sabinum know, 


Who for another year dig, plough, and ſow; 
For never any man was yet fo old, 

But hop'd his life one winter more might hold. 

Cæcilius vainly faid, each day we ſpend 

| Diſcovers ſomething, which muſt needs offend ; 

But ſometimes age may pleaſant things behold, % 
And nothing that offends: He ſhould have told 
This not to age, but youth, who oftener ſee 

| What not alone offends, but hurts, than we: 
That I in him, which he in age, condemn'd, 

That us it renders odious and contemn'd. 

He knew not virtue, if he thought this truth; 

For youth delights in age, and age in youth. 


What 
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What to the old can greater pleaſure be, 
Than hopeful and ingenuous youth to ſee; 
When they with reverence follow where we lead, 
And in ftrait paths by our directions tread ! 
And ev'n my converſation here I ſee, 
As well receiv'd by you, as yours by me. 
Tis diſingenuous to accuſe our age 
Of idlenefs, who all our powers engage 
In the ſame ſtudies, the ſame courſe to hold; 
Nor think our reaſon for new arts too old. 
Solon the ſage his progreſs never ceas'd, 
But ſtill his learning with his days increas'd ; 
And I with the ſame greedineſs did ſeek, 
As water when J thirſt, to ſwallow Greek; 
Which I did only learn, that I might know 
Thoſe great examples which I follow now: 
And I have heard that Socrates the wiſe, 
Learn'd on the lute for his laſt exerciſe. 
Though many of the ancients did the ſame, 
To improve Wee was my only aim. 


THE SECOND PART. 


TOW int” our ſecond grievance I muſt break, 
That loſs of ſtrength makes underſtanding. 
weak,” 
prieve no more my youthful ſtrength to want, 
Than, young, that of a bull or elephant; 
Then with that force content which nature gave, 
Nor am I now diſpleas'd with what I have, 
4 5 When 
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Wen the young wreſtlers at their ſport grew warm, 


Old Milo wept, to ſee his naked arm; 


And cry'd, *twas dead: Trifler, thine heart, and head, 


And all that's in them (not thy arm) are dead; 

This folly every looker- on derides, 

To glory only in thy arms and ſides. 

Our gallant anceſtors let fall no tears, 

Their ſtrength decreaſing by increaſing years; 
But they advanc'd in wiſdom every hour, 
And made the commonwealth advance in power, 

But orators may grieve, for in their ſides, 
Rather than heads, their faculty abides; 
Yet I have heard old voices loud and clear, 


: And Rill my own ſometimes the ſenate hear. 


When th' old with ſmooth and gentle voices 1 

They by the ear their well - pleas'd audience lead: 
Which, if I had not ſtrength enough to do, 

I could (my Lælius, and my Scipio) 

What 's to be done, or not be done, inſtru, 
And to the maxims of good life conduct. 
Cneius and Publius Scipio, and (that man 

Of men) your grandſire the great African, 
Were joyful, when the flower of noble blood 
Crowded their dwellings, and attending tood, 
Like oracles their counſels to receive, 
| How in their progreſs they ſhould act, and live. 
And they whoſe high examples youth obeys, 

Are not deſpiſed, though their ſtrength decays, | 

And thoſe decays (to ſpeak the naked truth, 

T hoogh the defects of age) were crimes of youth. 
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ſntemperats youth (by ſad experience found) 
Ends in an age imperfect and unſound. 
Cyrus, though ag'd (if Xenophon ſay true); 
Lucius Metellus (whom when young I knew) 
Who held (after his ſecond conſulate) 
Twenty-two years the high pontificate; 3 
Neither of theſe, in body or in mind, 
Before their death the leaſt decay did find. 

I ſpeak not of myſelf, though none deny 

To age, to praiſe their youth, the liberty: 
Such an unwaſted ſtrength I cannot boaſt, 
Yet now my years are eighty-four almoſt : 
And though from what it was my ſtrength is far, 
Both in the firſt and ſecond Punick war, 

Nor at Thermopylz, under Glabrio, 

Nor when I conſul into Spain did go; 

But yet I feel no weakneſs, nor hath length 
Of winters quite enervated my ftrength; 
And I, my gueſt, my client, or my friend, 
Still in the courts of juſtice can defend: 
Neither muſt I that proverb's truth allow, 
* Who would be ancient, muſt be early ſo.”? 
would be youthful ſtill, and find no heed.” 
To appear old, till I was ſo indeed. 

And yet you ſee my hours not idle are, 


Though with your ſtrength I cannot mine compare 235 


Vet this centurion's doth your's ſurmount, 
Not therefore him the better man I count. 
Milo, when entering the Olympic game, 
With a huge ox upon his ſhoulder came. 


i Would 
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Would you the force of Milo's body find, 
Rather than of Pythagoras's mind? 
The force which nature gives with care retain, | 
But, when decay'd, *tis folly to complain; "JS 
In age to wiſh for youth is full as vain, 
As for a youth to turn a child again. 
Simple and certain nature's ways appear, 
And ſhe ſets forth the ſeaſons of the year. 
So in all parts of life we find her truth, 
Weakneſs to childhood, raſhneſs to our youth ; 
To elder years to be diſcreet and grave, 
Then to old age maturity ſhe gave. 
(Scipio) you know, how Maſſiniſſa bears 
His kingly port at more than ninety years; 


When marching with his foot, he walks till night; | 


When with his horſe, he never will alight; 
Though cold, or wet, his head is always bare; 
So hot, ſo dry, his aged members are. 
| You ſee how exerciſe and temperance _ 
Ev'n to old years a youthful ſtrength advance, 
Our law (becauſe from age our ftrength retires) 
No duty which belongs to ſtrength requires. 
But age doth many men fo feeble make, 
That they no great deſign can undertake „ 
Vet, that to age not ſingly is apply d, 
But to all man's infirmities beſide. 
That Scipio, who adopted you, did fall 
Into ſuch pains, he had no health at all; 
Who elſe had equal'd Africanus' parts, 
Exceeding him in all the liberal arts: 
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Why ſhould thoſe errors then imputed be 
Io age alone, from which our youth 's not free? 
Every. diſeaſe of age we may prevent, 
Like thoſe of youth, by being diligent. 
When ſick, ſuch moderate exerciſe we uſe, 
And diet, as our vital heat renews;  _ 
And if our body thence refreſhment finds, 
Then muſt we alſo exerciſe our minds. 
If with continual oil we not ſupply 
Our lamp, the light for want of it will die: 
Though bodies may be tir'd with exerciſe, 
No wearineſs the mind could e'er ſurprize. 
Cæcilius the comedian, when of age 
He repreſents the follies on the ſtage; 
They 're credulous, forgetful, diſſolute, 
Neither thoſe crimes to age he doth impute, 
But to old men to whom thoſe crimes belong. 
Luſt, petulance, raſnneſs, are in youth more ſtrong 
Than age, and yet young men thoſe vices hate, 
Who virtuous are, diſcreet, and temperate: | 
And ſo what we call dotage, ſeldom breeds 
In bodies, but where nature ſows the ſeeds. 


Y There are five daughters, and four gallant ſons, 


In whom the blood of noble Appius runs, 
With a moſt numerous family beſide; 
Whom he alone, though old and blind, did guide. 
Yet his clear-fighted mind was ſtill intent, 
And to his buſineſs like a bow ſtood bent: 
By children, ſervants, neighbours, ſo eſteem'd, 
He not a maſter, but a monareb ſeem'd. 
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All his relations his admirers were, 

| His ſons paid reverence, and his ſervants fear: 

The order and the ancient diſcipline 

Of Romans did in all his actions ſhine. 
Authority kept- up old age ſecures, 
Whoſe dignity as long as life endures. 
Something of youth I in old age approve, 
But more the marks of age in youth I love. 
Who this obſerves, may in his body find 
Decrepit age, but never in his mind. 

The ſeven volumes of my own reports, 
Wherein are all the pleadings of our courts; 
All noble monuments of Greece are come 
Unto my hands; with thoſe of ancient Rome. 
The pontificial, and the civil law, - 

I ſtudy fill, and thence orations draw. 
And to confirm my memory, at night, 
What I hear, ſee, or do, by day, I ſtill recite. 
Theſe exerciſes for my thoughts I find, 
Theſe labours are the chariots of my mind. 
Jo ſerve my friends, the ſenate I frequent, 
And there, what I before digeſted, vent. 
Which only from my ſtrength of mind proceeds, 
Net any outward force of body needs: 
Which, if 1 could not do, I ſhould delight 
On what I would to ruminate at night. 
Who in ſuch practices their minds engage, 
Nor fear nor think of their approaching age; 


Which by degrees inviſibly doth creep: 


Nor do we ſeem to die, but fall aſleep. . 
Dp 1 3 THE 
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THE THI R D PART. 


OW muſt I draw my forces gainſt that hoſt 
Of pleaſures, which i' th' ſea of age are loſt, 
10 thou moſt high tranſcendent gift of age! 
Youth from its folly thus to diſengage, 

And now receive from me that moſt divine 
Oration of that noble Tarentine, 

Which at Tarentum 1 long ſince did hear; ; 

When I attended the great Fabius there. 

Ye gods! was it man's nature, or his fate, 
Betray'd him with ſweet pleaſure's poiſon'd bait? 
Which he, with all deſigns of art or power, 
Doth with unbridled appetite devour; 

And as all poiſons ſeek the nobleſt part, 

Pleaſure poſſeſſes firſt the head and heart; 
Intoxicating both, by them, ſhe finds, 

And burns the ſacred temples of our minds. 
Furies, which reaſon's divine chains had bound, 
(That being broken) all the world confound. 
Luſt, murder, treaſon, avarice, and hell 

Itſelf broke looſe, in reaſon's palace dwell: 
Truth, honour, juſtice, temperance, are fledl, 
All her attendants into darkneſs led. 

But why all this diſcourſe ? when pleaſure's rage 
Hath conquer'd reaſon, we mult treat with age. 
Age undermines, and will in time ſurprize 


Her ſtrongeſt forts, and cut off all ſupplies; 
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And, join'd in league with ſtrong neceſlity, 
Pleaſure muſt fly, or elſe by famine die. 
Flaminius, whom a conſulſhip had grac'd, 
(Then cenſor) from the ſenate I diſplac'd; 
When he in Gaul, a conſul, made a feaſt, | 
A beauteous courtezan did him requeſt 
To ſee the cutting off a priſoner's head; 
This crime I could not leave unpuniſhed, 
Since by a private villainy he ſtain'd 

That public honour, which at Rome he gain d. 
Then to our age (when not to pleaſures bent) 
This ſeems an honour, not diſparagement. 
We, not all pleaſures, like the Stoicks, hate; 
But love and ſeek thoſe which are moderate. 
(Though divine Plato thus of pleaſures thought, 
They us, with hooks and baits, like fiſhes caught) 

When quæſtor, to the gods, in public halls 
I 'was the firſt who ſet up feſtivals. 

Not with high taſtes our appetites did force, 
But fill'd with converſation and diſcourſe ; 
Which feaſts Convivial Meetings we did name : 


Not like the ancient Greeks, who, to their ſhame, 


Call'd it a Compotation, not a feaſt; 

| Declaring the worſt part of it the beſt. 

Thoſe entertainments I did then frequent 
Sometimes with youthful heat and merriment : 
But now I thank my age, which gives me eaſe 
From thoſe exceſſes; yet myſelf I pleaſe 
With chearful talk to entertain my gueſts, 
(Diſcourſes are to age continual feaſts) 
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The love of meat and wine they recompenſe, 
And chear the mind, as much as thoſe the ſenſe, 
I'm not more pleas'd with gravity among 


The ag'd, than to be youthful with the young; 
Nor 'gainſt all pleaſures proclaim open war, 


To which, in age, ſome natural motions are. 

And ſtill at my Sabinum I delight 

To treat my neighbours till the depth of night. 
But we the ſenſe of guſt and pleaſure want, 

Which youth at full poſſeſſes, this I grant ; 
But age ſeeks not the things which youth requires, 
And no man needs that which he not deſires. 

When Sophocles was aſk'd, if he deny'd 

Himſelf the uſe of pleaſures, he reply d, 

| humbly thank th' immortal gods, who me 


From that fierce tyrant's inſolence ſet free. 
But they, whom preſſing appetites conſtrain, 


Grieve when they cannot their deſires obtain. 
Young men the uſe of pleaſure underſtand, 

As of an obje& new, and near at hand : 
Though this ſtands more remote from age 8 ſight, 
Yet they behold it not without delight : 

As ancient ſoldiers, from their duties eas'd, _ 
With ſenſe of honour and rewards are pleas' d; 

do from ambitious hopes and luſts releaſt, : 
Delighted with itſelf, our age doth reſt. 


No part of life's more happy, when with bread 


Of ancient knowledge, and new learning fed. 
All youthful e by degrees muſt ceaſe; 
hy thoſe of age ev'n with our years increaſe. 


we 
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We love not loaded boards, and goblets crown'd, 
But free from ſurfeits our repoſe is ſound, 
When old Fabricius to the Samnites went, 
Ambaſſador, from Rome to Pyrrhus ſent, 
He heard a grave philoſopher maintain, 
That all the actions of our life were vain, 
Which with our ſenſe of r not conſpir; d; 'Þ 
Fabricius the philoſopher deſir' d, 

That he to Pyrrhus would that maxim teach, 

And to the Samnites the ſame doctrine preach; 


Then of their conqueſt he ſhould doubt no more, 


Whom their own pleaſures overcame before. 
Now into ruſtic matters I muſt fall, 
Which pleaſure ſeems to me the chief of all. 


Age no impediment to thoſe can give, 


Who wiſely by the rules of nature live. 
Earth (though our mother) chearfully obeys 


All the commands her race upon her lays, 


* or whatſoever from our hand ſhe takes, 
Greater or leſs, a vaſt return ſne makes. 
Nor am I only pleas'd with that reſource, 
But with her ways, her method, and her force: 
The ſeed her boſom (by the plough made fit) 
Receives, where kindly ſhe embraces it, 
Which, with her genuine warmth diffus'd and ſpread, 
Sends forth betimes a green and tender head, 
Then gives it motion, life, and nouriſhment, 
Which from the root through nerves and veins are ſent, 
Streight in a hollow ſheath upright it grows, 
And, form receiving, doth itſelf caſclole ; 
Draven 
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Drawn up in ranks and files, the bearded ſpikes 
Guard it from birds, as with a ſtand of pikes, 

When of the vine I ſpeak, I ſeem inſpir'd, 

And with delight, as with her juice, am fir'd; 

At nature's god-like power I ſtand amaz d, 

Which ſach vaſt bodies hath from atoms rais'd. 
The kernel of a grape, the fig's ſmall grain, 

Can cloath a mountain, and o'erſhade a plain: 

But thou, dear vine, forbid'ſt me to be long, 

Although thy trunk be neither large nor ſtrong, 
Nor can thy head (not belpt) itſelf ſublime, 

Yet, like a ſerpent, a tall tree can climb; 

| Whate'er thy many fingers can entwine, 

| Proves thy ſupport, and all its ſtrength is thine. 

Though nature gave not legs, it gave thee hands, 

By which thy prop the proudeſt cedar ſtands: _ 

As thou haſt hands, ſo hath thy offspring wings, 

And to the higheſt part of mortals ſprings. | 

But left thou ſhould*ſt conſume thy wealth in vain, 

And ſtarve thyſelf to feed a numerous train, 
Or like the bee (tweet as thy blood) deſign'd 

| To be deftroy'd to propagate his kind, 

Left thy redundant and ſuperfluous juice 

Should fading leaves inſtead of fruits produce, . 
The pruner's hand, with letting blood, muſt quench 

Thy heat, and thy exuberant parts retrench: 

Then from the joints of thy prolific ſtem 

A ſwelling knot is raiſed (call'd a gem), 

Whence, in ſhort ſpace, itſelf the cluſter ſhows, | 


And from earth's moiſture mixt t with ſun-beams grows. 
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P th' ſpring, like youth, it yields an acid taſte, 
But ſummer doth, like age, the ſourneſs waſte ; 

Then cloath'd with leaves, from heat and cold ſecure, | 

Like virgins, ſweet, and beauteous, when mature. 

On fruits, flowers, herbs, and plants, I long could dwell, 
At once to pleaſe my eye, my taſte, my ſmell; 
My walks of trees, all planted by my hand, 

Like children.of my own begetting ſtand. 

To tell the feveral natures of each earth, 
What fruits from each moſt properly take birth : 

And with what arts to enrich every mold, 

The dry to moiſten, and to warm the cold. 

But when we praft, or buds inoculate, 

Nature by art we nobly meliorate; 

As Orpheus“ muſic wildeſt beaſts did tame, 5 
From the ſour crab the ſweeteſt apple came: 
The mother to the daughter goes to ſchool, 
| The ſpecies changed, doth her laws o'er- rule; 

Nature herſelf doth from herſelf depart, : 

| (Strange tranſmigration !) by the power of art. 

Ho little things give law to great! we ſee 4; 


The ſmall bud « captivates the greateſt tree. 


| Here even the power divine we imitate, 

And ſeem not to beget, but to create. 

Much was I pleas'd with fowls and beaſts, the tame 

For food and profit, and the wild for game. 

Excuſe me when this pleaſant ſtring I touch, 

(For age, of what delights it, ſpeaks too much.) 

Who twice victorious Pyrrhus conquered, 

The Sabines and the Samnites captive led, 
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Great Curius, his remainnig days did ſpend, 
And in this happy life his triumphs end. 
My farm ſtands near, and when I there retire, 
His and that age's temper I admire : 

The Samnites chiefs, as by his fire he ſate, 
With a vaſt ſum of gold on him did wait ; 
Return, ſaid he, your gold I nothing weigh, 
When thoſe, who can command it, me obey : 
This my aſſertion proves, he may be old, 


And yet not ſordid, who refuſes gold. 


In ſummer to fit ſtill, or walk, I love, 


Near a cool fountain, or a ſhady grove. 
What can in winter render more delight, 


Than the high ſun at noon, and fire at mght? 
While our oid friends and neighbours feaſt and play, 
And with their harmleſs mirth turn night to day, 
Unpurchas'd plenty our full tables loads, 

And part of what they lent, return t' our gods. 

That honour and authority which dwellis 

With age, all pleaſures of our youth excels, 

Obſerve, that I that age have only prais'd 
Whoſe pillars were on youth's foundations rd, 5 


And that (for which I great applauſe receiv'd) 


As a true maxim hath been ſince believ'd. 
That moſt unhappy age great pity needs, 
Which to defend itſelf new matter pleads ; 


Not from grey hairs authority doth flow, 


Nor from bald heads, nor from a wrinkled brow, 
But our paſt life, when virtuouſly ſpent, 
Muſt to our age thoſe happy fruits preſent, Sn 


5 The firſt in age is ſtill the firſt in vote. 
Nor honour, nor high birth, nor great command 
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Thoſe things to age moſt honcarable are, 
Which eaſy, common, and but light appear, 
Salutes, conſulting, compliment, reſort, 
Crouding attendance to, and from the court: 
And not on Rome alone this honour waits, 
But on all civil and well- govern'd ſtates, 
Lyſander pleading in his city's praiſe, 
From thence his ſtrongeſt argument did raiſe, 
That Sparta did with honour age ſupport, 
Paying them juſt reſpect at ſtage, and court. 
But at proud Athens youth did age out- face, 
Nor at the plays would riſe, or give them place. 
When an Athenian ſtranger of great age 
Arriv'd at Sparta, climbing up the ſtage, ; 
To him the whole aſſembly roſe, and ran 
To place and eaſe this old and reverend man, 
Who thus his thanks returns, Th Athenians know = 
What 's to be done; but what they know, not do, 5 
Here our great ſenate's orders I may quote, 


In competition with great years may ſtand. 
Why ſhould our youth's ſhort tranſient pleaſure dare 
With age's laſting honours to compare? 

On the world's ſtage, when our applauſe grows high, 
For acting here life's tragic- comedy, e 
The lookers-on will ſay we act not well, 
Unleſs the laſt the former ſcenes excel: 
But age is froward, uneaſy, ſcrutinous, 
Hard to be pleas'd, and parſimonious ; 


But 
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But all thoſe errors from our manners riſe, 


Not from our years; yet ſome moroſities 


We mult expect fince jealouſy belongs 

To age, of ſcorn, and tender ſenſe of wrongs: : 
Yet thoſe are mollify'd, or not diſcern'd, 

Where civil arts and manners have been learn d: 
So the Twins humours, in our Terence, are 
Unlike, this harſh and rude, that ſmooth and fair. 
Our nature here is not unlike our wine, 
Some ſorts, when old, continue briſk and fine; 
So age's gravity may ſeem ſevere, 

But win harſh or bitter ought : appear. 

Of age's avarice I cannot ſee 


What colour, ground, or reaſon there mould be: 
1s it not folly, when the way we ride 


Is ſhort, for a long voyage to provide ? 

To avarice ſome title youth may own, 

To reap in autumn what the ſpring had ſown; ; 
And with the providence of bees, or ants, 
Prevent with ſummer's plenty, winter's wants. 


But age ſcarce ſows, till death ſtands by to reap, 


And to a ſtranger's hand transfers the heap; 
Afraid to be ſo once, ſhe 's always poor, 
And to avoid a miſchief makes it ſure. 

Such madneſs, as for fear of death to die, 


Is, to be poor for fear of Poverty. 


Vol. IX. 1 nn 
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THE FOURTH PART. 


OW againſt (that which terrifies our age) 
The laſt, and greateſt grievance, we engage; 
To her, grim death appears in all her ſhapes, 
'The hungry grave for her due tribute gapes. 
Fond, fooliſh man | with fear of death ſurpriz d, 
Which either ſhould be wiſh'd for, or deſpis'd; 
This, if our ſouls with bodies death 1885 N 
That, if our ſouls a ſecond life enjoy. 
What elſe is to be fear d; when we mall gain 
| Eternal life, or have no ſenſe of pain ? Ei 
The youngeſt in the morning are not ſure, 
That till the night their life they can ſecure, 
Their age ſtands more expos'd to accidents 
Than ours, nor common care their fate prevents: 
Death's force (with terror) againſt nature ſtrives, 


Nor one of many to ripe age arrives. 


From this ill fate the world's diſorders riſe, | 
For if all men were old they would be wiſe; 
Years and experience our forefathers ae 
Them under laws, and into cities brought: 
Why only ſhould the fear of death belong 
To age, which is as common to the young? 
Your hopeful brothers, and my ſon, to you 
(Scipio) and me, this maxim makes too true: 
But vigorous youth may his gay thoughts erect 
3 many years, which age mult not t expect; 


But 
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| But when he ſees his airy hopes deceiv” d; 
With grief he ſays, Who this would have believ'd ? 
We happier are than they, who but deſir'd 
To poſſeſs that, which we long fince acquir'd. 
What if our age to Neftor's could extend ? 
Tis vain to think that laſting, which muſt end; 
And when 'tis paſt, not any part remains 
Thereof, but the reward which virtue gains. 


1 Days, months, and years, like running waters flow, 


Nor what is paſt, nor what 's to come, we know: 
Our date, how ſhort ſoe'er, muſt us content; 
When a good actor doth his part preſent, 

In every act he our attentiou draws, | 

That at the laſt he may find juft applauſe; 

So (though but ſhort) yet we muſt learn the art 
Ot virtue, on this ſtage to act our part; 8 


True wiſdom muſt our actions ſo direct, 


Not only the laſt plaudit to expect: 
Vet grieve no more, though long that part ſhould laſt, : 
Than huſbandmen, becauſe the Gas] is paſt, 
The ſpring, like youth, freſh bloſſoms doth produce, 
But autumn makes them ripe, and fit for uſe: 
So age a mature mellowneſs doth ſet 5 

On the green promiſes of youthful heat. 
All things which nature did ordain are good, 
And ſo muſt be receiv'd and underſtood. 
Age, like ripe apples, on earth's boſom drops, 
While force our youth, like fruits untimely, crops 1 
The ſparkling flame of our warm blood expires, 
As when huge ſtreams are pour'd on raging fires; 
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But age unforc'd falls by her own conſent, 
As coals to aſhes, when the ſpirit 's ſpent; 
'Therefore to death I with ſuch joy reſort, 

As ſeamen from a tempeſt to their port. 
Yet to that port ourſelves we mult not force, 
Before our pilot, nature, ſteers our courſe, 

Let us the cauſes of our fear condeinn, _ 
Then death at his approach we thall contemn. 


'Though to our heat of youth our age ſeems cold, 


Vet, when reſolv'd, it is more brave and bold. 
Thus Solon to Piſiftratus reply'd, = 
Demanded, on what ſuccour he rely'd, 

When with fo few he boldly did engage; ; 


Ile ſaid, he took his . from his age. 


Then death ſeems welcome, and our nature kind, 
When leaving us a perfect ſenſe and mind, 
She (like a workman in his ſcience ld) 


Pulls down with eaſe, what her own hand did build, 


That art which knew to join all parts in one: 
Makes the leaſt violent ſeparation. 
Vet though our ligaments betimes grow weak, 


We muſt not force them till themſelves they break. 


Pythagoras bids us in our ſtation ſtand, 
Till God, our general, ſhall us diſband. 


Wiſe Solon dying, wiſh'd his friends might grieve, 


That in their memories he ſtill might live. 
Vet wiſer Ennius gave command to all 

| His friends, not to bewail his funeral; 

| Your tears for ſuch a death in vain you ſpend, 
Which ftrait in immortality ſhall end, _ 
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In death if there be any ſenſe of pain, 

hut a ſhort ſpace, to age 1t will remain. 

On which, without my fears, my wiſhes wait, 
But timorous youth on this ſhould meditate: 
Who for light pleaſure this advice rejects, 
Finds little, when his thoughts he recollects. 


Our death (though not 1ts certain date) we know; 3 


Nor whether it may be this night or no: 
How then can they contented live, who fear 
A danger certain ? and none knows how near. 
hey err, who for the fear of death diſpute, 
Our gallant actions this miſtake confute. 

Thee Brutus, Rome's firſt martyr I muſt name, 
The Curtii bravely div'd the gulph of flame: 5 
Attilius ſacrific'd himſelf, to ſave 


That faich, which to his barbarous foes he gave; „ 


With the two Scipio's did thy uncle fall, 
Rather than fly from conquering Hannibal. 
The great Marcellus (who reſtored Rome) 
is greateſt foes with honour did intomb. 
Their lives how many of our legions threw 


Into the breach? whence no return they knew : 5 


Muſt then the wiſe, the old, the learned, fear 


What not the rude, the young, th unlearn'd forbear? 5 


Satiety from all things elſe doth come, 
Then life mult to itſelf grow weariſome. 
"Thoſe trifles wherein children take delight 
(row nauſeous to the young man's appetite; * 
And from thoſe gaieties our youth requires 
To exerciſe their minds, our age retires, 
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And when the laſt delights of age ſhall die, 
Life in itſelf will find ſatiety. 

Now you, my friends, my ſenſe of death mall hear 9 
Which I can well deſcribe, for he ſtands near. 
Your father, Lælius, and your's, Scipio, 
My friends, and men of honour, I did know ;- 

As certainly as we muſt die, they live 

That life which juſtly may that name. receive: 
Till from theſe priſons of our fleſh releas'd, 

Our ſouls with heavy. burthens lie oppreſs'd; 
Which part of man from heaven falling down, 

Earth, in her low abyſs, doth hide and drown.. 
A place ſo dark to the cœleſtial light, 
And pure eternal hre *s. quite. oppoſite. 
The Gods through human bodies did. diſperſe 
An heavenly ſoul, to guide this univerſe; 
That man, when he of heavenly bodies ſaw 
The order, might from thence a pattern draw. 
Nor this to me did my own Giftates ſhow, 
But to the old philoſophers I owe. | 

TI heard Pythagoras, and thoſe who came 
With him, and from our country took their name ; ; 
Who never doubted but the beams divine, = 
Deriv'd from Gods, in mortal breaſts did ſhine, 
Nor from my knowledge did the ancients hile 


What Socrates declar'd, the hour he dy'd; 


He th' immortality of ſouls proclaim'd, 

(Whom th? oracle of men the wiſeſt nam'd.) 

Why ſhould we doubt of that, whereof our ſenſe 
0 inds demonſtration from experience ?. 
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Our minds are here, and there, below, above; 
Nothing that's mortal can ſo ſwiftly move. 
Our thoughts to future things their flight direct, 
And in an inſtant all that 's paſt collect. 
Reaſon, remembrance, wit, inventive art, 

No nature, kut immortal, can impart. 

Man's ſou! in a perpetual motion flows, 
And to no outward cauſe that motion o-wes; 
And therefore that, no end can overtake, 
Becauſe our minds cannot themſelves forſake. 
And fince the matter of our ſoul is pure, 

And ſunple, which no mixture can endure 
Of parts, which not among themſelves agree; 
Therefore it never can divided be. 
And nature ſhews (without philoſophy) _ 

What cannot be divided, cannot die. 
We ev'n in early infancy diſcern, 

: Knowledge is born with babes before they learn: 2: 
| Ere they can ſpeak, they find ſo many ways 
To ſerve their turn, and ſee more arts than days: 
Before their thoughts they plainly can expreſs, 
The words and things they know are numberleſs, 
Which nature only, and no art could find, 
But what ſhe taught before, ſhe call'd to mind. 
Thele to his ſons (as Xenophon records) 
Of the great Cyrus were the dying words; 
„ Fear not when I depart (nor tizerefore mourn) 


I hall be no where, or to ne ching turn: 


„That foul, wl ich gave me life, was ſcen by none, 
c Yet by the actions it detign'd, was known 
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ce And though its flight no mortal eye ſhall ſee, 
« Yet know, for ever it the ſame ſhall be. 
That ſoul, which can immortal glory give, 
« 'To her own virtues muſt for ever live. 
« Can you believe, that man's all-knowing mind 
Can to a mortal body be confin'd ? 
Though a foul fooliſh priſon her immure 
« On carth, ſhe (when eſcap'd) is wiſe and pure. 
„Man's body, when diſſolv'd, is but the ſame 
C With beafts, and muſt return from whence it came; 
But whence into our bodies reaſon flows, 
« None ſees it, when it comes, or where it goes. 
Nothing reſembles death fo much as fleep, 
Vet then our minds themſelves from ſlumber keep. 
When from their fleſhly bondage they are free, 
„Then what divine and future things they ſee ! 
« Which makes it moſt apparent whence they are, 
« And what they ſhall hereafter be, declare.” 
This noble ſpeech the dying Cyrus made. 
Me, Scipio, ſhall no argument perſuade, 
Thy grandfire, and his brother, to whom Fame 
Gave, from two conquer'd parts o th? world, their name, 
Nor thy great grandſire, nor thy father Paul, 
Who fell at Cannæ againſt Hannibal; 
Nor I (for 'tis permitted to the ag'd 
To boaſt their actions) had ſo oft engag” 'd 
In battles, and in pleadings, had we thought, 
That only Fame our virtuous actions bought; 
_ ?T'were better in ſoft pleaſure and repoſe 
Ingloriouſly our peaceful eyes to cloſe : 
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some high aſſurance hath poſſeſt my mind, 
. After my death an happier life to find. 

Unleſs our ſouls from the immortals came, 


What end have we to ſeek immortal fame? 
All virtuous ſpirits ſome ſuch hope attends, 


Therefore the wiſe his days with pleaſure ends. 
The fooliſh and ſhort-ſighted die with fear, 
That they go no-where, or they know not where. 

The wile and virtuous ſoul, with clearer eyes, 

Before ſhe parts, ſome happy port deſcries. 


My friends, your fathers I ſhall ſurely ſee ; 
Nor only thoſe I lov'd, or who lov'd me; 


But ſuch as before ours did end their days; 
Of whom we hear, and read, and write their praiſe. | 


This I believe : for were I on my way, 


None ſhould perſuade me to return, or ſtay :. | 

Should ſome god tell me, that I ſhould be born, = 

And cry again, his offer I would ſcorn; 
Aſham'd, when L have ended well my race, 

To be led back to my firſt ſtarting- place. 

And fince with life we are more griev'd than j joy d, 


We ſhould be either ſatisfy'd or cloy'd: 


Vet will I not my length of days deplore, | 
As many wiſe and learn'd have done before; 
Nor can J think ſuch life in vain is lent, 
Which for our country and our friends is ſpent. 
_ Hence from an inn, not from my home I paſs, 
Since nature meant us here no dwelling-place. 
Happy when I, from this turmoil ſet free, 
That peaceful and divine aſſembly ſee : 
| Nas 
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Not only thoſe I nam'd I there ſhall greet, 
But my own gallant, virtuous Cato meet. 
Nor did | weep, when I to aſhes turn'd 
His belov'd body, who ſhould mine have burn'd, 
I in my thoughts beheld his ſoul aſcend, 
Where his fixt hopes our interview attend: 
Ihen ceaſe to wonder that I feel no grief 1 
From age, Which is of my delights the — 


My hopes, if this aſſurance hath deceiv d. FE 
(That I man's ſoul immortal have believ'd) 1 

And if I err, no power ſhall diſpoſſeſs MM: 
My thoughts of that expected happineſs. EE 


Though ſome minute philoſophers pretend, = 
That with our days our pains and plratures | end, = > 
Iklf it be ſo, I hold the ſafer fide, 0 
For none of them my error ſhall deride, | CD 
And if hereafter no rewards appear, . A 
Yet virtue hath itſelf rewarded here. 
If thoſe, who this opinion have deſpis'd, 
And their whole life to pleaſure facrific'd, 
Should feel their error, they, when undeceiv'd, 
Too late will wiſh, that me they had believ'd. 1 
If fouls no immortaſity obtain, = =. 
*Tis fit our bodies ſhould be out of pain. : 
The fame uneaſinefs which every thing 
| Gives to our nature, life muſt alſo bring. 
Good acts, if long, ſeem tedious ; ſo is age, . 
Acting too long upon this earth her ſtage. 
Thus much for age, to which when you arrive, 
| That 3 joy to yous which 1 It ir es me, 'twill give. 
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